

At this diffi^cult and anxious period in the life of peoples 
and Governments , the League of Nations has not failed in 
its duty. 

The year that has just passed has witnessed pie close of a 
conpict between sister nations in South America, thanks to 
ike efforts of the American States, encouraged and supported 
by the League . . 

\At present it is the war in Ethiopia which gives us 
most concern. The world has fixed its attention on the 
measures which the Members of the League are taking 
to hasten the end of the dispute. The Assembly 

wilL iu this respect^ he historical. It did all it could to 
secure a peaceful settlement and, as its President, M. Benes, 
said : “ It was equal to its task . . . without unnecessary 
verbosity or grandiloquence, listening to the speeches . _ . 
with understanding and satisfaction . . . despite the 

diff cutties of the moment . . . taking care to defend 

and invoke the Covenant everywhere and always . . . 

and doing its best to safeguard the dignity of the countries 
concerned and to leave open the path to future agreement^ . 

Despite the gravity and urgency of the questions with 
which it has to deal, the League has not slackened for an 
instant in its constructive and humaniiarian activities. 
Whatever may be thought of it and its evolution during recent 
years, it remains the living expression of the desire felt by 
States for an international order of things, based on the 
recognition of mutual obligations and providing security and 
peace' for all peoples. 



NOTE 


This publication, which has been prepared by the Informa- 
tion Section of the Teague of Nations Secretariat, is not to 
be regarded as an official document for which the Teague of 
Nations is ressponsible. 

Passages fi'om the text of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations appear in heavy type. 

The complete text of the Covenant is inelnded at the 
end of this brochure. 

The information herein contained has been revised down 
to December 31st, I935- 
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(i) ORIGINATE MEMBERS ; States which signed and ratified the Covenant 
o£ the League and \vhose names appear in the Annex. Brazil notified the 
League on June 14th, 1926, of her intention to withdraw, and ceased to be a 
I Member on June 13th, 1928. On September 27th, 1934, Ecuador signified 

;• her adherence to the Covenant, which she had not previously ratified. Japan 

I gave notice of withdrawal from the League on March 27th, 1933, and ceased 

to be a Member on March 26th, 1935. 

♦ (2) INVITED STATES : These States acceded to the Covenant bv a decla- 
ration deposited with the Secretariat of the League within the first two months 

I after the Covenant came into force. They are also named in the Annex. 

The Argentine which has not sent a representative to the Assembly since the 
withdrawal of her delegation at the first Assembly, notified the League on 
September 26th, 1933, that the Argentine Parliament had approved the 

* ' Covenant. 

Colombia attached to her accession to the Covenant the reservation that she 
would not ip^o facto recognise the independence of the Republic of Panama, 
j Spain, which had given notice on September 8th, 1926, of withdrawal from 

, the League, announced on March 22nd, 1928, that she proposed to remain 

a Alember. 

Paraguay gave notice of withdrawal on February 23rd, 1935. 

^ The Council recognised the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland and the 

: ; guarantee of the inviolability of Swiss territory as compatible with the Cove- 

. ' want in view of Swiss declarations that they would participate in League 

I I economic and financial measures against a Covenant-breaker. 

j . (3) STATES ADMITTED TO THE LEAGUE SINCE THE COVENANT 

CAhlE INTO FORCE. 

|- Costa Rica joined the League on December i6th, 1920, gave notice of witli- 

drawal on December 24th, 1924, and ceased to be a Member on January ist, 

1927. 

On May 5th, 1934, Mexico, which on December 14th, 1932, had given 
notice of withdrawal, announced her intention of remaining a Member of 
the League. 

Germany gave notice of withdrawal from the League on October 14th, 1933, 
and ceased to be a Member on October 2ist, 1935. 


CHRONOrOGICAIv TABLE OF ADMISSION 
OP STATES MEMBERS 

» 1920 

January loth South Africa, Argentine, Australia, Belgium, 

* Bolivia, United Kingdom, Canada, Chile, 

5 : Czechoslovakia, France, Guatemala, India, 

Iran, Italy, New Zealand, Paraguay, Poland, 
, Siam, Spain, Uruguay. 

January 1 2th ... Venezuela. 

January i6th ........... Brazil (ceased to be a Member of the League 

on June Tsth, 1928). 





February X2tli 
February 24th 
March 5 th . . . 
March Sth . . • 
March gtli . . . 
March lotii . . 
March iglh . . 


Colombia. 

Greece. 

Norway. , 

Cuba, Denmark, vSwit/.enaiia. 
Netheriaiids, Peru, Sweden. 
Salvador. - 

Japan (ceased to be a Menibet ( 


.-IprilSth Portuga!._ 

Mavrotli 'Jugoslavia. _ 

June 30th Haiti, Dibena. 

Jiilyidth . 

September 14th Roumania. 

November 3rd Honduras. Nicaragua. 

November 25th Panama. 

IS isrtr 

Luxemburg. 

December I /th. Albania. 


September 22nd 


1921 

PJstonia, Datvia, bitliuania. 


1922 

September iStli Hungary. 

1923 

September lotli Irish Free State. 

September 28th Abyssinia. 

1924 

September 29th Dominican Republic. 

1926 

September 8tli Germany (ceased to be a Member on 

October 21st, 1935). 

1931 

September Sth Mexico. 

1932 

July 18th Turkey. 

October 3rd 

1934 

September I Sth Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

September 27th Afghanistan. 

September 28tli Ecuador. 
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11. THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

ge:nbrai, outbinb 

The League of Nations is an association of fully self-gover- 
ning States, dominions or colonies, whose relations are gover- 
ned by the Covenant. The League of Nations acts through 
an Assembly and a Council composed of representatives of 
Governments. Fifty-eight States are at present Members of 
the League, as compared with forty-two at the time of the 
first Assembly in 1920. 

The United States of America, as one of the original tiigh 
Contracting Parties, has ratified none of the treaties in wdiich 
the Covenant of the League of Nations is incorporated. They 
are therefore not a member of the League. ^ The League 
maintains relations with the majority of non-member States, 
but it is undoubtedly with the United States of America, which 
in 1934 joined the International Labour Organisation, that 
these relations are closest. 

AIM 

The High Contracting Parties, 

In order to promote international co-operation and 
to achieve international peace and security: 

By the acceptance of obligations not to resort 
to war; 

By the prescription of open, just and honourable 
relations between nations ; 

By the firm establishment of the understandings 
of international law as the actual rule of conduct 
among Governments; 


^Besides the United States of America, the followitig also are not members 
of the League. Andorra, Brazil, Costa Rica, Free City of Danzig, Egypt, 
Germany, Iceland, Japan, Liechtenstein, Monaco, San Marino, Sa’udi Aratia 
(Hejaz), Vatican City and Yemen. 



And bv the maintenance of Justice and 
ions respect for all treaty obligat.ons in the dealings 
of organised peoples with one anothei . 

Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations. 

(Preamble of the Covenant.) v i , t,vn nims vi? 

The Lea'me of Nations has accordingly tno aims viz 

iiie Qetiienient of intern ati on al 

welfare of Immanity. 

UNIVERSALITY OF THE LEAGUE 

One of the essential features of the League of Nations is its 
universality which is shown in the foUowmg two ways . _ 

Tn tL‘ irk place, membership of the League o Naton^s 
open to any State which satisfies certain general conditions 
and accepts the obligations of the Covenant. i 

In Itesecond place, the League has a worldwide sphere of 
action and is competent to deal with 

the peace of the world ” (Articles 3 4 ^ cf ^ ' 

even when such matters concern non-member btates. 

THE COVENANT 

The orimii of the Covenant, which constitutes the 

mental charter of the Teague of Nations r ThI end 

the movement of opinion which made itseli felt at the e 
of the world war and found expression in the message^of 
W, Wilson, President of the United States of America. (See 
also '' Historical SmiimaiT, ” page 270.) 

The Covenant was framed in 1919 at the leace Conference 
by a Commission set up for the purpose, which drew up the 
twenty-six articles of which it is composed. The Covenant 
was inserted at the head of the several Peace Ireaties. It 


I 
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came into force on January loth, 1920. The principles laid 
down in the preamble find their application in the articles of 
the Covenant. 

Amendments to the Covenant and to the Statute of the 
Court are voted by the Assembly. 

Amendments to the Covenant will take effect when 
ratified by the Members of the League whose represen- 
tatives compose the Council and by a majority of the 
Members of the League whose representatives compose 
the Assembly. (Art. 26, para, i. Covenant.) 


CONSISTENCY OF THE COVENANT WITH OTHER 
INTERJj^ATIONAL OBLIGATIONS 

The Members of the League severally agree that this 
Covenant is accepted as abrogating all obligations or 
understandings inter se which are inconsistent with the 
terms thereof, and solemnly undertake that they will 
not hereafter enter into any engagements inconsistent 
with the terms thereof. (Art. 20, para, i, Covenant.) 

In case any Member of the League shall, before 
becoming a Member of the League, have undertaken any 
obligations inconsistent with the terms of this Covenant, 
it shall be the duty of such Member to take immediate 
steps to procure its release from such obligations. 
(Art. 20, para. 2, Covenant.) 

Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the 
validity of international engagements, such as treaties 
of arbitration or regional understandings like the 
Monroe doctrine, for securing the maintenance of peace. 
(Art. 21, Covenant.) 

Article 21 of the Covenant has been the subject of an 
exchange of communications between the Government of Costa 
Rica and the Council of the League (in 1928). Declarations 
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were also made on the subject by the United States of Mexico 
(September loth, 1931; and the Argentine (September 26th, 
I933-) 

ASSISTANCE IN THE CARRYING-OUT OF GENERAU 
CONVENTIONS. 

In all matters of mternational interest which are 
regulated by general conventions but which are not 
placed under the control of international bureaux or 
commissions, the Secretariat of the League shall, 
subject to the consent of the Council and if desired by the 
parties, collect and distribute all relevant information 
and shall render any other assistance which may be 
necessary or desirable (Art. 24, para. 2, Covenant.) 

ADMISSION 

The original Members of the League of Nations shall 
be those of the Signatories which are named in the Annex 
to this Covenant and also such of those other States 
named in the Annex as shall accede without reservation 
to this Covenant. Such accession shall be effected by a 
Declaration deposited with the Secretariat within two 
months of the coming into force of the Covenant. Notice 
thereof shall be sent to all other Members of the League. 
(Art. I, para, i, Covenant.) 

Any fully self-governing State, Dominion or Colony 
not named in the Annex may become a Member of the 
League if its admission is agreed to by two-thirds of 
the Assembly, provided that it shall give effective 
guarantees of its sincere intention to observe its inter- 
national obligations, and shall accept such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the League in regard to its 
military, naval and air forces and armaments, (Art. i, 
para. 2, Covenant.) (See also page 13.) 


WITHDRAWAI, 


Any Member of tlie League may, after two years’ 
notice of its intention so to do, withdraw , from, the 
League, provided that all its international obligations 
and ail its obligations under this Covenant shall have 
been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. (Art. i, 
para. 3, Covenant.) 

No amendments to this Covenant shall bind any Mem- 
ber of the League which signifies its dissent there- 
from,, but in that case it shall cease to be a Member 
of the League. (Art. 26, para. 2, Covenant.) 

EXCLUSION 

Any Member of the League which has violated any 
covenant of the League may be declared to be no longer a 
Member of the League by a vote of the Council concurred 
in by the Representatives of all the other Members 
of the League represented thereon. (Art. 16, para. 4, 
Covenant.) 

SPHERE OF ACTION 

The Leagne’s sphere of action comprises all rights and obliga- 
tions deriving from the Covenant and from all treaties con- 
cluded and ratified since the entry into force of the Covenant, 
so far as they clearly confer rights and obligations on, and 
are accepted by, the League. 

ACTION 

The action of the League under this Covenant shall be 
effected through the instrumentality of an Assembly 
and of a Council, with a permanent Secretariat. (Art. 2, 
Covenant.) 

The Council and the AssembE?- have each special powers 
and duties. Every year the Council places before the Assem- 
bly a repiort on the work accomplished. 
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The I^eagTie is assisted in its work by subsidiary organisations, 
appointed by tlie Assembly and the Council. Alsodncluded in 
the League are the High Commissionership for the lE^ree City of 
Danzig, the International Labour Office, the Permanent 
Court 'of International Justice, and six special institutions 
—the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
(Paris), the International Institute for the Unification of 
Private Law (Rome), the International Educational Cinema- 
tographic Institute (Rome), the Nansen Office for Refugees 
(Geneva) and the International Centre for Research on 
Leprosy (Rio de Janeiro). 

DIPLOMATIC PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 

Representatives of the Members of the League and 
officials of the League when engaged on the business 
of the League shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and 
immunities. (Art. 7, para. 4, Covenant.) 

OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 

The official languages are French and English. Every 
representative who wishes to speak in another language must 
provide for the translation of his speech into French or into 
English. 

Any Member of the League is entitled to request that the 
documents and publications of the League shall be regularly 
translated, printed and circulated in a language other than 
French or English, provided that it is prepared to bear the cost. 

SEAT OF THE LEAGUE 

The Seat of the League is established at Geneva. 
(Art. 7, para, i. Covenant.) 

The Council may at any time decide that the seat of 
the League shall be established elsewhere. (Art. 7, 
para. 2, Covenant.) 
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IIL THE ORGANS OF THE LEAGUE 
A. THE ASSEMBLY 

COMPOSITION 

The Assembly shall consist of representatives of the 
Members of the League. (Art. 3, para, i. Covenant.) At 
meetings of the Assembly, each Member of the League 
shall have one vote, and may have not more than three 
representatives. (Art. 3, para. 4, Covenant.) 

Bacli Member shall communicate the names of its repre- 
sentatives to the Secretary-General, if possible one week 
before the date fixed for the opening of the session. The full 
powers of such representatives shall be issued either by the 
Head of the State or by the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

MBFTINGS 

The Assembly shall meet at stated intervals and from 
time to time as occasion may require at the Seat of the 
League or at such other place as may be decided upon. 
(Art. 3, para. 2, Covenant.) 

The ordinary session of the Assembly begins each year on 
the second Monday in September, unless that day falls after 
the loth of the month. ^ In that case, the session begins on 
the first Monday. 

1 The first meeting of the Assembly and the first meeting of the Council 
Shall be summoned by the President of the United States of America. (Art. 5, 
para. 3, Covenant.) 



The Assenil3ly may be convened, in extraordinary session at 
the request of" one or more Members transmitted by the 
Secretary-General to the other States Members and accepted 
by the majority of them within a period of one iiionth. 

It may also meet at such times as may have been fixed by 
the Assembly at a previous session or by a majority vote of 
the Council. 

SF.AT OF THE ASSEMBLY 

The Assembly meets at the seat of the League or, in excep- 
tional circumstances, at such other j)lace as lua)^ be decided 
upon by the Assembly or a majority of the Council or approved 
by a majority of the Members of the League. _ 

HOW THE ASSEMBLY IS SUMMONED 

The Assembly is summoned to meet by the President of the 
Council acting through the Secretary-General. The necessary 
notifications are sent to the Members of the League of Nations 
four inontlis before the date fixed for the beginning of the 
seSvSion. In exceptional cases, however, the Council, by a 
majority vote, may sanction a shorter period. 

PRESIDENCY 

The President of the Assembly is elected at the beginning of 
each session. Until the election has been held, it is the 
President of the Council who presides over the Assembly. 

PROCEDURE 

The Assembly’s procedure is governed by the general inten- 
tions of the Covenant, and by the Rules of Procedure. (See 
the Rules of Procedure of the Assembl3q latest edition, 1934, 
containing the amendments adopted at the second, third, 
fourth, ninth, eleventh, thirteenth and fifteenth Assemblies.) 


AGENDA 



The agenda for the session is drawn up by the Secretary- 
General with the approval of the President of the Council and 
comimmicated to the Members in full as far as possible four 
months before the date of the first meeting. 

Up to one month before the date fixed for the opening 
meeting, any Member of the League may request the inclusion 
of additional items in the agenda. The Assembly decides 
whether these items, a supplementary list of which is first com- 
municated to the Members of the League, shall be included in 
the agenda of the session. 

The Assembly may in exceptional circumstances place 
additional items on its agenda; but. unless otherwise decided 
by a two-thirds majority of the Avssembly, consideration of all 
such items is postponed until four days after they are placed 
on the agenda and until a Committee has reported upon them. 

BUREAU OF TPIE ASSEMBLY 

The President and six Vice-Presidents elected by the 
majority compose, with the Chairmen of the General Com- 
mittees. the Bureau of the Assembly. 

The practice is for the Assembly further to appoint the 
Chairman of the Agenda Committee and the Chairman of the 
Credentials Coinmittee to be members of the Bureau. 

PRINCIPAL COMMITTEES 

The Assembly generally appoints six committees, to each 
of which each delegation may nominate a delegate and 
technical advisers. 

These committees deal with : 


(1) Legal and constitutional questions; 

(2) Technical organisations, and the Intellectual 
Co-operation Organisation; 













(3) The reduction of armaments; 

4 ) Budgetary questions; 

(5) Social and general questions ; 

(6) Political questions (mandates, slavery, etc.). 

The Assemhly also sets up a Committee of nine members 
elected by itself on the proposal of the President to examine 
the credentials of delegates and an Agenda Committee, whose 
purpose is to draft proposals as to the procedure to be followed 
in regard to new questions to be placed on the Assembly 
agenda. 

VOTING AND THP) UNANIMITY RUUU 

Except where otherwise expressly provided in the 
Covenant or by the terms of the Peace Treaties, decisions 
at any meeting of the Assembly or of the Council shall 
require the agreement of all the Members of the League 
represented at the meeting. (Art. 5, para, i, Covenant.) 

All matters of procedure at meetings of the Assembly 
or of the Council, including the appointment of Commit- 
tees to investigate particular matters, shall be regulated 
by the Assembly or by the Council and may be decided 
by a majority of the Members of the League repre- 
sented at the meeting. (Art. 5, para. 2, Covenant.) 

Tlie unanimity rule tends to give great weight to decisions 
of the organs of the League. Its inconvenience evidently is 
that it fenders a decision more difficult or even impossible. 
But, in practice, the unanimity rule has not been an obstacle 
to the working of the I,eague. 

In practice, despite the existence of the rule, decisions 
tend to reflect the diversity of opposing policies. The solution 
ultimately reached by unanimity is fairly often a compromise 
which does not entirely satisf)’' either the majority or the 
minority. If they were rendered by a court, such compromise 




solutions would be open to criticism; but neitlier the Council 
nor the Assembly are judicial bodies, but political organisms 
whose chief task is to find practical solutions wdthiii the 
Covenant, by nieans of conciliation, for international political 
problems. 

(a) SC(3PE OF THE Ruee 

1. The strictness of the unanimity rule is alleviated in the 
Teague constitution by two other rules. The uiiaiiiniity in 
question is that of the Members represented at the meeting 
(Art. 5, para, i, Cov.). Those absent are therefore not an 
obstacle to unaiiiiiiity. Moreover, Members who are repre- 
sented but wdio on a vote declare that they abstain are deemed 
to be absent. (See Assembly Rules, Art. 19, para. 5; 
Council Rules, Art. IX.) 

2. As regards the question whether the i^arties’ votes are 
to be counted in calculating the unanimity, their votes are 
definitely excluded in the case of procedure under Article 15 
(para. 6), while Article 16 (para. 4) provides that any Member 
of the I.eague may be declared no longer a Member by all 
the other Members of the Council (other than the party 
concerned) . 

But in other very important cases (Art. 10; Art. ii, para, i ; 
Art. 13, para. 4; Art. 16, para. 2; Art. 19), the Covenant is 
silent as to whether the parties are to be counted or not in 
calculating the unanimity. 

Some argue a contrario that, wdiere the Covenant has not 
expressly excluded the votes of the parties, they must be 
counted in reckoning unanimit^v But others hold that the 
parties’ votes must be excluded; for, if not, several articles 
of the Covenant %voiild become inapplicable. For evidently 
it cannot be hoped to obtain the consent of the State 
against whom measures of pressure or sanctions are to be 
adopted. 
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(b) r^KCKPXioNs I'o xim Ruxb 

1. “ E)xcept where otherwise expressly provided in this 
Covenant or by the terms of the present Treaty ... 
decisions shall require the agreement of all the^ Members 
of the Teague represented at the meeting.” (Treaty of 
Versailles and corresponding provisions of the other Peace 
Treaties.) 

2. Special exceptions in the Covenant itself; these are 
four in number. ^ 

3. A general exception concerning questions of procedure 
at meetings of the Assembly and the Council (Art. 5, para. 2, 
Covenant). It is laid down that "the appointment of 
committees to investigate particular matters ” is a question 
of procedure. 

The distinction between questions of substance and of 
procedure is sometimes easy and at other times delicate. 

(c) This Quorum 

The Covenant does not specify that a minimum number 
of members must be present to enable the Council or the 
Assembly to discuss or vote. But the Council Rules of 
Procedure (Art. VIII) state that : " The Council shall not 
discuss or decide upon any matter unless the majority of its 
members are present ”. There is no such provision in the 
Assembly’s Rules of Procedure. 

1 Art. I, para. 2. — The admission of new members to the Teague is to be 
agreed to by a majority of two-thirds. 

Art. 4, para. 2(b). — The Assembly shall fix by a two-thirds majority the 
Rules dealing with the election of the non-permanent members of the Council. 

Art. 15, para. 10. — Where the procedure laid down in Art. 15 is applied, 
a report made by the Assembly, if concurred in by the Members of the Teague 
represented on the Council and by a majority of the other Members of the 
Assembly, has the same force as a report unanimously adopted by the Council. 

Art. 26. — This article, which deals with amendments to the Covenant, 
is not an exception to the unanimity rule, but even provides that the amend- 
ments shall come into force only when ratified by the Members of the Teague 
composing the Council and by a majority of the others. 


(d) AVoTB 




Voting is generally opeii—by oil-call or by show of hands* 
but decisions relating to individuals and elections of non- 
permanent Members of the Council are by ballot. 


THK ADMISSION OF THF PUBDIC TO MFFTINGS 

Ihe public is admitted to the plenary meetings of the 
Assembly on presentation of cards prepared on the instruc- 
tions of the Secretary-General. The Assembly may decide 
that particular meetings shall be held in private 


COMPFTFNCF 

The Assembly may deal at its meetings with any 
matter within the sphere of action of the League or 
affecting the peace of the world. (Art. para cs 
Covenant.) ^ 

The Council’s competence is defined in the same terms 
(Art. 4, para. 4, Covenant). Prom this it follows that both 
the Assembly and the Council can deal with any question 
submitted to the League. 

Several provisions of the Covenant entrust certain matters 
specially to the Assembly or to the Council. Several articles 
also provide that certain definite duties may be exercised 
concurrently by the Council or the Assembly—i^., either by 
the Council or by the Assembly. 

Special Powers oe ehe Assembly 

1. Art. I, para. 2. The Assembly admits new members. 

2. Art. 4, para. i. The Assembly elects the non-permaneut 

members of the Council. 
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Idem., para. 2. The Assenibl}" approves the iioraiiiatioii 
by the Council of additional perniaiieiit iiiembers of 
the Council. 

Idem.., para, 2 his. The Assenibl}^ approves the increase 
of the number of iion-perniaiient members of the 
Council decided on by the Council. 

Art. 6, para. 5. The Assembly draws up and appro\es 
the budget of the Teague and decides on the proportion 
to be borne by each member. 

4. Art. para. 2. The Assembl}" approves the appointment 

of the Secretary-General made by the Council. 

5. Art. 19. The Assembly advises Members of the Teague 

to reconsider treaties which have become inapplicable. 

6. Art. 26. The Assembly votes amendments to the 

Covenant. 

pREROGATIVI^S COMMON I'O tllE ASSEMBLY AND TO THE 
COUNCIE 

1. Art. II, para. 2. The Assembly or the Council may 

have brought to its attention by a Member of the 
Teague any circumstance A^■hatever affecting inter- 
national relations. 

2. Art. 14. The Assembly and the CSBiicil may ask the 

Permanent Court of InternationaT^u|tice for advisory 

The Court Statute promdeiftmp^y^ are elected 
jointly by the Asse'mblv anct.t^ Council. 

3. Art. 15. If there shbutd anse any dispute likely to lead 

to a rupture, this article provides for a procedure to 
be followed at the request of one of the States parties 
to the conflict. This procedure begins before the 
Council (para, i) but is removed to the Assembly if 
the Council so decidevS or a party so requests (para. 9). 
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4. Art. 23. Tiiis article gives a certain number of tasks 
to tlie League witlioiit specif3ang wlietlier tlie Assembly 
or the Council shall have charge of them. In fact, 
the two bodies, following the principles laid down in 
Articles 3, para. 3, and 4, para. 4, have both helped 
to perform these tasks : 

Para. ( c) . Repression of the traffic in women and children 
and of the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs. • 

Para. ( cl ) . Supervision of the trade in arms and munitions 
with certain countries. 

Para, (e), Freedoni of communications and transit. 

Para. ()). liealth questions. 
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CHRONOI.OGICAI, TABLE OE THE SESSIONS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY 


*1. 

15 Nov.~i8 Dec. 

1920 

States 

faking 

part 

41 

II. 

5 Sept. — 5 Oct. 

1921 

43 

III. 

4 Sept. — 30 Sept. 

1922 

46 

IV. 

3 Sept. — 29 Sept. 

1923 

49 

V. 

I vSept. — 2 Oct. 

1924 

50 

VI. 

7 vSept. — 26 Sept. 

1925 

49 

Extra. 

8 Mar. — 17 Mar. 

1926 

48 

vn. 

6 Sept. — 21 Sept. 

1926 

41 

vni. 

5 Sept. — 27 Sept. 

1927 

49 

IX. 

3 Sept. — 26 Sept. 

1928 

.50 

X. 

2 Sept,--25 Sept. 

1929 

54 

XI. 

10 Sept. — 4 Oct. 

1930 

52' 

XII. 

7 Sept. — 29 Sept. 

1931 

53 

xni. 

26 Sept. — 17 Oct. 

1932 

55 

Extra. 

, 3 Mar. — 30 Apr. 

1932 

50 

XIV. 

(ist-5th meeting) 

I July — 18 July 
(6th-9th meeting) 

6 Dec. — 8 Dec. 

(9th- 1 5th meeting) 

21 Feb. — 24 Feb. 1933 

( 1 6th- 1 8th meeting) 

25 Sept. — II Oct. 1933 

54 

XV. 

10 Sept. — 27 Sept. 

1934 

54 

Extra. 20 Nov. — 24 Nov. 

1934 

52 

XVI. 

S 9 Sept. — 28 Sept. 1935 ) 

54 

( 9 Oct-- -ii Oct. 1935 S 

55 


President ' 

M. Paul Hymans (Belgium). 
Jonkiieer van Karnebeek 
(Netherlands) 

Sr. Augustin Edwards (Chile) 

Sr. Cosme de la Torriente y 
Peraza (Cuba) 

M. Giuseppe Motta (Switzer- 
land) 

The Hon. Raoul Dandurand 
(Canada) 

M. Affonso Costa (Portugal) 

Dr. Momchilo Nintchitch 
(Yugoslavia) 

Dr. Alberto Guani (CJrugua}’') 

M. Herluf Zahle (Denmark) 
ivr, Gustavo Gitsrrero 
(Salvador) 

M. Nicolas Titulesco 
(Roumania) 

M. Nicolas Titulesco 
(Roumania) 

M. Nicolas Polttis (Greece) 

M. Paul Hymans (Belgium) 


Mr. C. T. TE Water (Uuion of 
South Africa) 

M. R. T. Sandler (Sweden) 

M. Francisco Castillo Najera 
(Mexico) 

M. Eduard Benes 
(C zechoslovakia). 
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; r. B. THE COUNCIL 

COMPOSITION 

Tiie Council shall consist of representatives of the 
' Principal Allied and Associated Powers (the United States 
of America, the United Kingdom, France, Italy and Japan), 

I ■ , , ; . together with representatives of four other Members of 

the League. These four Members of the League shall 
be selected by the Assembly from time to time in its 
discretion. Until the appointment of the representa- 
tives of the four Members of the League first selected by 
’ the Assembly, representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Spain 

and Greece shall be members of the Council. (Art. 4, 
para, i. Covenant.) ^ 

With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, 
the Council may appoint additional Members of the 
League whose representatives shall always be Members 
j of the Council. 

I The Council may, with the like approval, increase the 

j number of Members of the League to be selected by the 

Assembly for representation on the Council. (Art. 4, 
para. 2, Covenant.) 

The Assembly shall fix by a two-thirds majority the 
rules dealing with the election of the non-permanent 
Members of the Council, and particularly such regula- 
tions as relate to their term of office and the conditions 
of re- eligibility. (Art. 4, para. 26, of the Covenant; 
Arndt, of July 29th, 1926.) 

1 By virtue of this designation, these four States were the first non-permanent 
Members of the Council . 


3 
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When the Leaeue was founded, the Council thus contained 
five permanent Members, the representations ot the 1 rnKipa 
Lued and Associated Powers (British Empire ^“^ed 
T-* 1 TTi'ii+p.sl of America, Prance, iiciiy auu. 

Hmi ’and four non-permanent Members But as the 
TMM’states kd not raW any of the Peace Treaties mcor- 
pom\tg of Nations, they did -t become members 

of the League and did not sit on the Coiinc . 

Minber of permanent Members was four until Septei^er ^h, 

1026, when Germany was appointed_ a SodaUst 

Oti ^en^ember iSth, 1934, the liiiion ot So\iet bociaiisx 
RepubUcs wms also made a permanent Member and the mimber 
w^rth'dx. But Japa4 and Germany ^av-g withdrar^ 
from the I,ea,gue during 1935. there aie aj^ain onlj 

“rnuuibeTrf non-permanent Members 

It was raised successively from six to nine. ^ ^ ^ 

1933-1936, the number of non-permanent seats has been 
provisionally increased from nine to ten. Thus, at P^esen , 
the Council has fourteen Members— four permanent and ten 
non-permanent. 

Any Member of the League not represented on the 
Coundl shall be invited to send a representative to sit 
as a member at any meeting of the Council during t 
consideration of matters specially affecting the interests 

of that Member of the League. (Art. 4, para. 5, of the 
Covenant.) 


i Followitig a commumcation from the Chinese MinistLt 
May 2 iT 1935, in which the Chinese Government drew attention to the 
Spouate rS^kentation of Asia on the Council under the present system, 
4 d ZposedS measures should be taken to ensure a seat for China the 
Council, ^on September 26th, 1935, appointed a 

the general question of the Councirs composition and the Chinese Govern 
ment's proposals. 


P 

ilias 



At meetings of the Goimcil, each Member of the 
League represented on the Council shall have one vote, 
and may have not more than one representative. 

(Art. 4, para. 6, Covenant.) 

SYSTEM OF ROTATION 

Bach year, during its ordinary session, the Assembly elects j 

three of the nine non-permanent Members of the Council. 

These are elected for a period commencing immediately after 
their election and terminating on the day on which the Assem- 
bly, three years later, conducts the elections. (Resolution of 
the Assembly of September 15th, 1926.) Within three years, 
therefore, every one of the nine seats comes up to be filled 
by the Assembly. 

ELIGIBILITY AND RE-ELIGIBILITY 

No Member of the League may be elected a non-permanent 
Member of the Council unless he has himself put foward his 
candidature, or his candidature has been proposed by another 
I Member of the League, at least forty-eight hours before the 

elections. The elections may not take place before the seventh 
day of the Assembly. Notice of candidature must be sub- 
mitted in writing to the Secretary-General, who will at once 
inform the Assembly. 

A retiring Member can, during the period between the 
expiration of his term of office and the third election in 
I ordinary session following, be re-elected only if, at the expira- 

i tion of his term of office and during this period of three years, 

the Assembly previously decides by a two-thirds majority 
that he is re-eHgible. Each claim to re-eligibihty is settled 
separately by the Assembly, voting by ballot. 

The Assembly can only give a decision as to the re-eligibihty 
of a Member on the written request of that Member. Never- 
theless, the number of Members re-elected is limited to the 



extent that not more than three Members so elected may sit 

on the Council at any one time . 

The Assembly may at any time decide, by a ^rvo-thirds 
maiority to proceed in accordance with Article 4 ot 
Covenant to a new election of all the non-pernianent Memheis 

of the Council. (Resolution of the Assembly, September 15 1, 

1926.) 

meetings 

The Council shall meet from time to time as occasion 
may require, and at least once a year, at the seat of the 
League^!- at such other place as may be decided upon. 

(Art. 4. para. 3, Covenant.) 

According to present practice, the Council meets in the 
regular course in ordinary session four times 
on the third Monday in January, the second Monday in May, 
tliree days before the meeting of the Assembly, and for a 
fourth session at some date to be detenmned by the President 
of the Council shortly after the election by the Assembly of the 
non-permanent Members of the Council. The Council may 
always decide to meet in extraordinary session (decision ot the 

Council of May 26th, 1933)- . , 

The Council must meet, if necessar)?’ in extraordinary 
session, at the request of any Member of the Teague of Nations, 
in the circumstances to which Articles ii, 15 and 17 ot the 
Covenant relate. 


THE COUNCIL’S MEETING-PEACE 

Meetings of the Council take place at the seat of the Eea^e, 
unless the majority of Members of the Council consider that 
it should meet elsewehere. 


PRi^SIDBNCY 


Representatives with seats on the Council preside at its 
sessions in rotation in the alphabetical order o£ the names in 
French of the countries they represent. The functions of 
Presidents begin, in principle, with the beginning of an 
ordinary session, and end wdth the opening of the next ordinary 
session, Extraordinary sessions are presided over by the 
President in office at the time (decision of the Council of 
May 26th, 1933)- 

PROCEDURE rj 

y 

The Council determines its own procedure, (vSee the Rules - 

of Procedure adopted by the Council on May 26th, 1933.) 

VOTING 

Except where otherwise expressly provided in the Covenant, 
decisions at any meeting of the Assembly or of the Council 
shall require the agreement of all the Members of the League ; 

represented at the meeting, (Art, 5, para, i. Covenant.) I 

All matters of procedure at meetings of the Assembly or of 
the Council, including the appointment of committees to 
investigate particular matters, shall be regulated by the 
Assembly or by the Council and may be decided by a majority 
of the Members of the League represented at the meeting. 

(Art. 5, para. 2, Covenant.) 

The discussions and decisions of the Council are not valid 
unless the majority of its Members are present (Rule of 
Procedure of May 26th, 1933). 

PUBLICITY OF MEETINGS 

Meetings of the Council are, in general, public; but private 
and secret meetings are also held. At the beginning of each 



session the Council holds a private meeting to adopt its 
agenda. 

COMPBTBNCB OF THE COUNCIL 

The Council may deal at its meetings with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League or affecting 
the peace of the world. (Art. 4, para. 4, Covenant.) 

If a question is laid before the Council under any particular 
article of the Covenant, it may declare itself comp^ent m 
respect of any other article of the Covenant. (Council, 
December 6th, 1927.) 

Prerogatives common to the Asse;mbey and thb^ Councie 

(See page 30.) 


Spectae Powers oe the Councie 

1 . Art. 4, para. 2. tlhe Council iiaiiies additional perina* 

iieiit Members of the Council (with the Assembly s 
approval) . 

Idem., para 3. The Council decides to increase the 
number of non-permanent Members of the Council 
(with the Assembly’s approval). 

2. Art. 6, para. 2. The Council appoints the Secretary- 

General (with the Assembly’s approval). 

Idem., para. 3. The Council approves the appointments 
to the staff of the Secretariat made by the Secretary- 
General. 

3 . Art. 7, para. 2. The Council may at any time decide 

that the seat of the League shall be established else- 
where than at Geneva. 
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4- Art. 8, para. 2. The Council formulates plans for the 
reduction of armaments. 

Idem., para. 4. The Council authorises the limits of 
armaments adopted by the Governments to be 
exceeded. 

Idem., para. 5. The Council is to “ advise how the evil 
effects attendant on the manufacture by private 
enterprise of munitions and implements of war can 
be prevented ”, 

5. Art. 10. The Council shall advise upon the means of 

respecting and preserving, as against external aggres- 
sion, the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all Members of the League. 

6. Art. II, para. i. In the event of any war or threat of 

war, the Council shall meet at the request of any 
Member of the League. 

7. Art. 13, para. 4. The Council shall propose what steps 

shall be taken to give effect to arbitral awards or 
judicial decisions. 

S. Art. 14. The Council was to formulate and submit to 
the Members of the League for adoption plans for the 
establishment of a Permanent Court of International 
J ustice. 

9. Art. 16, para. 2. The Council recommends military 
sanctions. 

Idem., para. 4. The Council may declare any Member 
of the League which has violated any Covenant of the 
League to be no longer a Member. 


TO. Art. 17, para. i. In the event of a dispute between a 
Member of the I^eague and a State which is not a 
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Member, or between States not nieiii'ijers. the State 
or States not members slia.ll be invited, to accept the 
obligations of membersliip in the I^eagiie for the- 
purposes of sncli dispiite upon such conditions as the 
Council may deem just. 

Idem., pmas. 2 and 4. In such a case, the Council 
shall institute an and make recoininendatioiis. 

11. Art. 22, paras. 7, S and 9* d'lie Council has competence 

in all questions concerning ’ territories under colonial 
mandate (see page 145)- 

12. ,A,rt. 24, para. 2. Consent of the Council required for 

the colhetion and distribution of infonnation by the 
Secretary-General. • 

Idem., para. 3. The Council may include as part of the 
expenses of the Secretariat the expenses of any bureau 
or Commission which is placed niider the direction of 
the Teague. 

13. The Treaty of Versailles provides, in a number of its 

articles, apart from those wliich constitute' the Cove- 
nant of the Teague of Na,tions, that the Council shall 
be competent to make decisions in respect of certain 
questions, particularly as regards Austria (inalien- 
ability of her independence except with the Councirs 
consent) , investigations concerning armaments in 
(, derm any, etc. 

14 . Prothction oI' Minorities.' (See chapter on tlic subject, 

page I53-) 


15. Administrative Duties 

( a) The Council lias certain administrative duties under the 
Peace Treaties and other treaties, conventions, statutes and 
protocols in force. (See : " Free City of Danzig ”, page 15S.) 
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(h) Under several articles in the Peace Treaties, treaties, 
coiiveiitions, protocols and statutes in force, the Council lias 
the right of appointing arbiters and commissioners; thus the 
Council appoints : 

1 . The President of the Mixed Coniinission in Upper Silesia, 
as provided bj’ the German-Polish Convention relating to 
Upper Silesia, to give Judgment on petitions from persons 
belonging to a minority. 

2. The President of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal of Upper 
Silesia, as provided by the German- Polish Convention relating 
to Upper vSilesia. If, in an Upper-Silesian affair, the judgment 
or decision depends upon the interpretation of an article of the 
said Convention, each party to the dispute ma}^ up to the end 
of the discussion in the superior court, ask that the cpiestion 
of interpretation be referred to the Arbitral Tribunal. 

3. The Periiianeiit Technical Plydraulic System Commission 
of the Danube. 

4. The President of the Danzig Plarbour and Waterways 
Boards. 

5. The Auditor of the League of Nations. (See : “ League 
of Nations Budget, Audit of Accounts ".) 

6. Tlie Trustees for the various League loans. 

7. The Members of the International Agricultural Mortgage 
Credit Company. 

8. The Administrative Tribunal of the League of Nations. 
The three chief judges and the three deputy judges are appoin- 
ted by the Council for a term of three years. The Tribunal 
has power to deal with claims concerning the non-observance 
of the regulations governing the appointment contracts of the 
staff of the Secretariat or of the International Labour Office, 
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and to eive decisions on all disputes with regard to indemniti^es, 
pensions and the principles established for carrying out the 
regulations. 

AhhOTMKNT OF SUBJECTS DEALT WITH BY THE 
COUNCIL 

At its last ordinary session in each year, the Council dmws 
up a list of Rapporteurs for the different subjects with which 
it habitually deals. These are as follows : 

(i) Financial questions, (2) Economic questions (3) 

(4) Health questions, {5) Eegal questions, Budgetary ' 

cmestions ( 7 ) Mandates, (S) Minorities, (g) Disarmament, (loj lire Saar, 
(II) Danzig, (12) Intellectual co-operation, (13) Opiuny ^^4) Haffic in ^omeu 
and children, (15) Child welfare and other social questions, (16) Refugees. 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF COUNCIL SESSIONS 


Number 

Year of President 

meetings 



I. Paris 

1920 

Jan. 16 

1 

2. 1,011 don 

Feb. II and 12 

6 

3. Paris 

Mar. 12 and 13 

2 

4. Paris 

Apl. 9-1 1 

4 

5. Rome 

May 14*19 

9 

6. I,ondon 

June 14-16 

4 

7. Loudon 

July 9- 1 1 

6 

8. San Sebastian July 30-Aug. 5 

10 

9. Paris 

Sept. 16-20 

7 

10. Brussels 

Oct. 20-28 

12 

II. Geneva 

Nov. 14-Dec. 18 

15 

12. Paris 

1931 

Feb. 2 1 -Mar. 4 

18 

13. Geneva 

June 17-28 

21 

14, Geneva 

Aug. 30-Oct. 12 

14 

15. Paris 

Nov. 16-19 

6 


M. Leon Bourgeois (France) 

Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour 
(United Kingdom) 

M. Leon Bourgeois (France) 

M. Leon Bourgeois (France) 

M. Tominaso Tittoni (Italy) 

Lord CuRzoN of Kedleston 
(United Kingdom) 

Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour 
(U nited Kingdom) 

M. Jose Quinones de Leon (Spain) 
M. Leon Bourgeois (France) 

M. Paul Hymans (Belgium) 

M. Paul Hymans (Belgium) 


M. Gastao da Cunha (Brazh) 
Viscount Kikujiro Ishii (Japan) 
M. Wellington Koo (China) 

M. Paul Hymans (Belgium) 
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CHRONOI.OGICAI, TABLB OF COUNCIIv SESSIONS 
( continued ) 


Number 

Year of President 

meetings 

1922 

16. Geneva Jan. 10-14 13 M. Paul Hymans (Belgium) 

17. Paris Mar. 24-28 6 M. Paul Hymans (Belgium) 

iS. Geneva Maj^ 11-17 12 M. Jose Quinones de I,e6n (Spain) 

19. I,oudon July 17-24 13 M. Jose Quinones de Leon (Spain) 

20. Geneva Aug. 31 and Oct.4 2 M. Jose Quinones db Leon (Spain) 

21. Geneva Aug.3i-Oct.4 19 M. Domicio da Gama (Brazil) 

22. Geneva Aug.3i-Oct.4 8 M. Domicio da Gama (Brazil) 


1923 

23. Paris Jan. 29-Feb. 3 14 M. Rene Viviani (France) 

24. Geneva Apl. 17-23 14 Rt. Hon. F)dward Wood (United 

Kingdom) 

25. Geneva July 2-7 13 M. Antonio Salandra (Italy) 

26. Geneva Aug. 31-Sept. 39 24 Viscount Kikujiro ISHii (Japan) 

27. Paris Dec. 10-20 12 M. Hjalmar Brantino (Sweden) 


1924 


28. Geneva 

Mar. 10-15 

11 

M. Alberto Guani (Uruguay) 

29. Geneva 

June 11-17 

7 

M. Eduard Benes (Czechoslovakia) 

30. Geneva 

Aug. 29-Oct. 3 

20 

M. Paul Hymans (Belgium) 

31. Brussels 

Oct. 27-31 

4 

M. Paul Hymans (Belgium) 

32. Rome 

Dec. S-13 

1925 

II 

M.AfranioDE Mello -Franco (Brazil) 

33. Geneva 

Mar. 9-14 

12 

Rt. Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
(U nited Kingdom) 

34. Geneva 

June 8-11 

8 

M. Jose Quinones de Le6n (Spain) 

35. Geneva 

Sept. 2-28 

17 

M. Paul Painleve (France) 

36. Paris 

Oct. 26-30 

5 

M. Aristide Briand (France) 

37. Geneva 

Dec. 7-16 

15 

M. Vittorio SciALOjA (Italy) 




CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF 
( continued ) 


COUNCIL SESSIONvS 


3S-. Geneva 

Feb, 12 

I 

39 - 

Mar. S-iS 

7 

40. 

June 7-10 

5 

41. 

Sept. 2-7 

5 

42 - 

Sept. 16-20 

3 

43 - 

Dec. 6-1 1 

6 


1927 


44. Geneva 

Alar. 7-12 

8 

4 . 5 - 

June 13-17 

6 

46 . 

Sept. 1-13 

7 

47. 

Sept. 17-28 

8 

48. 

Dec. 5-12 

S 


192S 


4G. Geneva 

Mar. 5-10 

10 

50. 

June 4-9 

9 

5 'r- » 

Aug. 50 -Sept. 8 

7 


vSept. 12-26 

6 

33. T/jgano 

Dec. 10-15 

7 


1929 


54. Geneva 

Mar. 4-9 

7 

55. Madrid 

June 10-15 

5 

56. Geneva 

Aug, 30 -Sept. 6 

3 

57. 

Sept. 13-25 

3 


1930 


5S, Geneva 

Jan. 15-16 

7 

59. 

May 12-13 

4 

Oo. „ 

Sept. S-12 

3 

61. „ 

Sept. 17-Oct. 3 

S 


M. Carlo Garbasso (Italy) 

Viscount Kikujiro Ishii (Japan) 

M. Alberto Gtjani (Uruguay) 

M. Eduard Benes (Czechoslovakia) 
M. Eduard Benes (Czechoslovakia) 
M. Vandervelde (Belgium) 


Dr, Gustav vStresemann (Germany) 
Rt. Hou. vSir Austen Chamberlain 
(United Kingdom) 

M. Enrique Villegas (Chile) 

M. Enrique Villegas (Chile) 

M. Tcheng-Eoh (China) 


M, Aristides EE Aguero y Beth.vn- 
couRT (Cuba) 

M. H. J. Procope ‘(F inland) 

M. H. J. Procope (Finland) 

JM. Arikide Briand (France) 


H.H. All Khan Foroughi (Persia) 
H.H. Ali Khan Foroughi (Persia) 


via) 

1\T. Cesar Zumeta (Venezuela) 


“ 4 5 
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CHRONOIvOGICAI, TABLE OF COUNCIL SESSIONS 
( continued ) 

Number 

Year of President 

meetin8;s 

1931 

62. Geneva Jan. 19-24 9 Rt. Hon. Arthur PIenderson (United 

Kingdom) 

65. „ May 18-23 S M. Julius CURTius (Germany) 

6.4. „ Sept. 1-14 4 M. Alejandro lyERROUX (vSpain) 

L „ Sept. 19-30 I (. M. Alejandro Gerroux (Spain) 

65. j ,, Oct. 13-24 [20 Aristide Briajstd (France) 

r Paris Nov. 16-Dec. 10'^ rM. Aristide BRii\ND (France) 

1932 

66. \ PAUL-BpNCOUR (France) 

67. „ 9-July 15 10 M. Jose Mivxos (Guatemala) 

68. ,5 Sept. 23-Oct. 3 4 M. Famon de Valera (Irish Free 

State) 

69. „ Oct. 3-Dec. 19 16 M. Famou de Valera (Irish Fi-ee 

State) 

1933 

70. Geneva Jan. 24-Feb. 3 7 M. Pompeo Aloisi (Italy) 

71. „ Feb. 21-Mar. 18 5 M. Pompeo Aloisi (Italji) 

72. „ May 15-20 2 Count PiOL.i C.-\SELLi (Itaty) 

73. „ May 2 2- June 7 6 M. F. Castillo Najer. 4. (Mexico) 

74. „ July 3 2 M. F. C.4 lSTillo Najera (Me.xico) 

73. „ Aug. 3 I M. F. Castillo N. 4 .JERA (Mexico) 

76. „ Sept. 22-29 4 Gudovic Mowtnckel (Nor- 

way) 

77. „ Oct. 4-26 5 M. Rahl Amador (Panama) 

1934 

78. Geneva Jan. 15-20 5 M. Joseph Beck (Poland) 

79. 5, May 14-19 .5 M. Augusto DE Vasconcellos (Por- 

tugal) 

80. „ May 30- June 7 d M. Augusto dd Vascoxcellos (Por- 

tugal) 

81. „ Sept. 7-15 3 M. Fduard Benes (Czedioslovakia) 

82. „ Sept. 19-28 5 M. Fduard Benes (Czechoslovakia] 

83. „ Dec. 5-11 7 M. Fduard Benes (Czechoslovakia) 

M. August© DE Vasconcellos (Por- 
tugal) 



CHRONOI^OGICAIv TABLE OF GOUNCIL ' SESSIO.NS 
(continued) 


84. Geneva 

85. „ 

86 . 

87 . „ 

8S. 

Sq. 


Number 

Year of President 

ineetings 


1935 

Jan. I1-2T 
April 15-1? 

May 20-25 
July 3 1- Aug. 3 
vSept.‘5-i3 
Sept. 17-Dec. 19 


9 M. Rustu Aras (Turkey) 

4 M. Rusto Aras (Turkey) 

6 M, Maxiine IjTvnNOFF (U.S.S.R.) 
2 M. Maxime DmnNOFF (U.S.S.R.) 

5 M. Ruiz Guinazu (Argentine) 

10 M. Ruiz Guinazu (Argentine) 


COMPOSITION OF THE COUNCIL 
(for the Period I935"i936j 


Members of the League represaited 
on the Council 

Argisntinb republic 

Australia 

UNriT«;D Kingdom oe Great Bri- 
tain and Northern Ireland. . 

Chile 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

France 

ITALY 

Poland 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Spain 



Date of Election 

October 2nd, 1933 
October 2nd, 1933 

Permanently represented 
September 17th, 1934 
October 2nd, 1933 
September i6tli, 1935 
Permanently represented 
Permanently represented 
September i6th, 1935 
(re-elected) 

October 9th, 1933 
September i6th, 1935 
September 17th, 1934 

(re-elected) 

September i7tb, 1934 


Permanently represented 
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STATES THAT HAVE BEEN NON-PERMANENT 

members of the councie 


Period during which 
the country was a 
Member of the Council 


Name of Country 


Argentine 
Australia 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Canada 
1. Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Ecuador 
Finland 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Iran 

Irish’ Free State 
Mexico 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Panama 
Peru 
Poland 
Portugal 
Roumania 
Salvador 
Spain 
Sweden 
Turkey 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 



^ 1937 

_ L U Mil l— 1938 


The first four xiou-r)e.n'u:.uic-rjt ^Icrabcrs of tlic Coiiacii were appointed by 
Article 4, paragraph i, of the Covenant. 

From 1920 onwards, the non-pernianeiit ^Members xvere eiceleil by the 
.Assembly for a period of one, .year as from January i.sL ing Llieir citoiii m. 

On Seiiteniber i5tli. 1926, the Assembly changed the -.'rocedure ie-r liie 
election of non-permanent Members of the Coimcii and introduced a siriei. 
system of rotation (see prage 35). In conformity with the tran.-.iLiuuai nd^.-s 
which it adopted in introducing this system, the Assembly, on Septeinber 
19265 elected Belgium, Salvador and Czechosiovakiii .as areinbers of the 
Comicil for one year, China, Colombia and the Netherlaixds for two years, and 
Chile, Poland and Ronniania for three years. 

Since that time, the non-permanent Members are. elected for a term coni- 
inencing iniinediatel}’ o.u their election and ending on t,he daj" of the elections 
held by the Assembly three years later. 

Und'er the rules introduced in 1926, hoxvcver, any Member may be declared 
re-eligible by a vote of the Assembly’, and tins has actually been done in the 
case of certain coiintries. 

On vSeptember 16th, 1926, for example, the Assembl}' declared .Poland 
re-eligifo!e, a similar decision being taken in regard to Spain on September loth, 
192S. These two countries were again declared re-eligible, the first on Sep- 
tember 9th, 1929, October 3rd, 1932, and September i6tli, 1935; the second 
on September 1931, and September 17th, 1934. 

On October 9th, 1933, the Assembly elected Portugal to a ne'v non-per- 
inaiient seat provisionally created under decisions of the Council and Assembly, 
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C. THE PERMANENT SECRETARIAT 

The permanent Secretariat is established at the seat 
of the League. The Secretariat comprises a Secretary- 
General and such secretaries "and staff as may he 
required, (Art. 6, para, i, Covenant.) 

It represents the Civil Service of the League. The staff is 
appointed by the Secretary-General with the approval of the 
Council. The officials of the Secretariat of the League are 
exclusively international officials, having international and not 
national duties. They are responsible to the Secretaiy^- 
General and may not seek or receive instructions from any 
Government or other authority outside the Secretariat. 

Officials of the League engaged on the business of 
the League enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. 
(Art. 7, para. 4, Covenant.) 

All positions under or in connection with the League, 
including the Secretariat, are open equally to men and 
women. (Art. 7, para. 3, Covenant.) 

In 1932, the Assembly decided that the Secretary-General 
and all officials of the rank of Director or above should in 
future make the following declaration of loyalty before the 
Council in public session : 

“ I solemnly undertake to exercise in all loyalty, 
discretion and conscience the functions that have been 
entrusted to me as [Secretary-General] of the League of 
Nations, to discharge my functions and to regulate my 
conduct with the interests of the League alone in view 
and not to seek or receive instructions from any Govern- 
ment or other authority external. 

For the Secretary-General : " to the League of Nations”. 

For the Other Officials : ** to the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations ' 


4 


_ __ 



and that officials of Division I below the rank of Director 
should make and sign a similar declaration before the Com- 
mittee on Appointments, and officials of Divisions II and III 
before the Sub-Committee on Appointments d 

It further decided, in view of the principle of universality 
of the League of Nations, that it would be advisable, when the 
posts of principal officers in the Secretariat were being filled, 
to take also into account the chief geographic divisions, in 
conformity with the principles adopted for the composition 
of other leading bodies of the League of Nations. 

The Secretary-General is appointed for ten, the Deputy 
Secret aries-Geiieral for eight and the Uiider-Secretaries- 
General for seven years. The appointineiit of the Secretary- 
General ina5'’ be renewed for three years, those of the Deputy 
Secretaries-General for five years and those of the Under- 
Secretaries-General for a further period of seven years. 

A further point of agreement was that, in order to give effect 
to the previous wishes of the Assembly that a more equitable 
distribution of nationalities be effected, not more than two 
nationals of any one Member of the League should be inchided 
among the high officials of the Secretariat (Secretary-General, 
Deputy Secretaries-General, Legal Adviser and Under-Secre- 
taries-General, and Directors), and that the principle should 
be carried into effect at the earliest possible moment, existing 
contracts remaining unaffected. 

Officials appointed to posts before January ist, 1931, and 
those appointed after that date for a period of not less than 
seven years, are subject to the regulations setting up a Staff 
Pensions Fund. (Assembly resolution of October 2nd, 1930.) 
The Pensions Fund is managed by an Administrative Board. 
The League guarantees payment of all annuities or capital 
sums falling due under the Regulations. 

The staff of the Secretariat is divided according to the nature 
of its duties into three divisions. First Division : (a) Principal 


^ These two bodies are part of tlie internal organisation of the Secretariat. 
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officers : Secretary-General, Deputy Secretaries- General, 
Under-Secretaries-General, Legal Adviser, Directors of 
Section; (b) Chiefs of Section, Counsellors, Members of 
Section and assimilated officials. Revisers, Interpreters, 
Translators and Precis- Writers. Second Division : inter- 
nationally recruited officials and locally recruited officials 
(Secretaries, Shorthand-typists, miscellaneous employees) . 
Third Division : Ofiice-keepers, Porters, Messengers, etc. ^ 

At present, 50 nationalities are represented on the staff of 
the Secretariat, which numbers nearly 600 individuals. 

THD SECRBTARY-GLNERAL 

The first Secretary- Genera! is named in the Annex 
to the Covenant ; thereafter the Secretary- General will 
be appointed by the Council with the approval of the 
majority of the Assembly. (Art. 6, para. 2, Covenant.) 

The present Secretary-General is M. Joseph Aveiiol, who 
was unanimously appointed by the Council on October 15th, 
1932. The Council’s resolution was ratified by the AvSsembly 
of the League on December 9th, 1932. M. Avenol, who was 
appointed Deputy Secretary-General in 1923, entered upon 
his duties on July ist, 1933, when he succeeded Sir Eric 
Drummond, first Secretary-General, named in the Annex to 
the Covenant, who had tendered his resignation on J anuary 
23rd, 1932. 

The new Secretary-General is assisted by two Deputy 
Secretaries-General— M. P. de Azcarate (Spanish) and 
M. Massimo Pilotti (Italian) — and by two Under-Secretaries- 
General — Mr. F. P. Walters (British) and M. M. Rosenberg 
(national of the U.S.S.R.). 

1 The Administrative Tribunal of the Teague of Nations has power to deal 
with claims concerning the non-observance of the regulations governing the 
appointment contracts of the staff of the Secretariat or of the International 
Tabour Office, and to give decisions on all disputes with regard to indemnities, 
pensions and the principles established for carrying out the regulations. 



FUNCTIONS OF THE SFCRETARY-GFNFRAU 

1. PREPxVRATION OF TPIF WORIC OF THF RE.AGUE OF NATIONS 
AND FNFCUTION OF ITS DFCISIONS. 


The Secretary-General of the League acts in that 
capacity at all meetings of the Assembly and of the 
Council. (Art. 6, para. 4, Covenant ) 

He is responsible for the organisation of the Secretariat both 
of the Assembly and the Assembly Committees. 

He is in close personal touch with the Assembly and vUtli 
the members of the committees and conferences meeting under 
the auspices of the League of Nations. He it is who is 
responsible " for keeping all the committees and conferences 
in mind of the general policy of the League and thus helping 
them to arrive at decisions which are in harmony with the 
grand aims of which the League is the conscious expression 

It is he who ensures liaison and co-operation between the 
different organs of the League of Nations, and between these 
organs and ilember and non-member States. 

In all matters of international interest which are regulated 
by general Conventions but which are not placed under the 
control of international bureaux or commissions, it is the duty 
of the Secretariat, subject to the consent of the Council and 
if desired by the parties, to collect and distribute all relevant 
information, and to render any other assistance which may be 
necessary or desirable. (Art. 24, para. 2, Covenant.) 

2. DIRECTION OF THE SECRETARIAT. 



The Secretary-General appoints and removes all the officials 
of the Secretariat, subject to the approval of the Council. 
(Art. 6, para. 3, Covenant.) 



iSee “ OrgamsaUon of the Secretariat and of the International Eabour 
Office” (document A. 3.1921). 


i. 


It is lie who is responsible for the general direction of the 
work of all the Sections in so far as policy or decisions upon 
questions of principle are involved. 

He maiiitains close relations wdth the important political 
centres of the world. 

3. POWERS IN RESPECT OF TPIE MAINTENANCE OF PEACE. 

In the event of war or a threat of war, the Iveague is required 
to take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to 
safeguard the peace of nations. Should any such emergency 
arise, the Secretary-General shall, on the request of any 
Member of the keagiie, forthwith summon a meeting of the 
Council. (Art. ii, para, i. Covenant.) 

The Secretary- General makes all necessary arrangements for 
the full investigation and consideration of any dispute arising 
between Members of the Teague and submitted to the Council 
by one of the parties. (Art. 15, para, i. Covenant.) 

On the submission to the Council of a case or dispute which 
has been placed on the agenda under paragraph 2 of Article 1 1 
or other articles of the Covenant, such as Articles 13 or 15, 
the Secretary-General immediately communicates with the 
interested parties, drawing their attention to the necessity 
of taking whatever steps may be necessary or useful to prevent 
anything occurring in their respective territories which might 
prejudice the examination or settlement of the question by the 
Council and requesting them in the name of the Council to 
forward their replies to him without delay for communication 
to the Council and to inform him of the steps which have been 
taken. (Council, June 7th, 1928.) 

4. TREATY REGISTRATION. 

Every treaty or international engagement entered 
into hereafter by any Member of the League shall be 
forthwith registered with the Secretariat and shall 
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as soon as possible foe publisJied by it. No such treaty 
or liiteriiational engagement shall be binding until so 
registered. (Art. iS, Covenant.) 

B}* December 31st, 1935, 3,798 treaties or iiiternatioiial 
engagements had been registered. On the same date, the 
Secretariat had issued 156 volumes containing 3,600 treaties. 
The publication of 198 treaties is proceeding. The treaties are 
published in the two official languages of the League and in 
their original text, if this is not French or Knglisli. 

ORGANISATION OF THE SECRETARIAT 

Administratively, the Secretariat consists of the offices of 
the Secretary- General, the Deputy Secretaries-General and 
Under- Secretaries -General, fourteen Sections, various adminis- 
trative services, auxiliary offices in different countries, and a 
Library. (Tel. 28.000; telegraphic address : Nations, Geneve.) 

A. vSextions. 

I, Central. 

II. Political Section. 

III. Legal Section. 

IV. Information Section. 

V. Minorities Section. 

VI, Mandates Section. 

VII. Disarmament Section. 

VHI. Financial Section and Economic Intelligence Service. 

IX. Section of Economic Relations. 

X. Communications and Transit Section. 

XI. Health Section. 

XII. International Bureaux and Intellectual Co-operation 
Section. 

XIII, Opium Traffic and vSocial Questions Section. 

XIV. Treasury. 
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B. ADMiNisTRAi'iviC Services. 

1 . Personnel Office and Medical Service. 

2. Document Service : 

(a) Chief of Service and Office. 

(b) French and English Precis- Writing, Translating 
and Interpreting Departments. 

3. Publications Service and Reproduction of Documents : 

(a) Chief of Service and Office. 

(b) Publications. 

(c) Printing. 

(d ) Duplicating and Multigraph. 

(e) Draughtsmen. 

4. Internal Services : 

(a) Chief of Internal Services and Office. 

(b) Contracts and Supplies Branch. 

(c) Telephone Operators. 

(d) Superintendence of Premises and House Staff. 

5. Registry and Indexing Branch. 

6. Distribution of Documents and MaiHng. 

7. Shorthand-Typewriting Service. 

8. Secretariat of the Administrative Board of the Staff 

Pensions Fund. 

C. Library. 
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IV. AUXILIARY ORGANISATIONS 

The object of the auxiliary organisations is to assist the 
Council or Assembly with their advice, and at the same 
time to facilitate the performance by the different States of 
the duties devolving upon them. Generally speaking, they 
may be regarded as experts of the Teague of Nations who 
prepare the work of the principal organs. They have been 
created under resolutions of the Council or Assembly. In 
some cases, provision is even made for their establishment in 
the Covenant or in a special treat}^ The majority are 
composed of persons appointed directly by the organs of the 
Teague. In certain cases the nominations are made by the 
States themselves. 

The question of the composition, appointment and renewal 
of the term of office of the Teague's committees has been 
investigated by the Secretary-General in pursuance of the 
Councirs decision of January 17th, 1934. This enquiry, the 
results of which were communicated to the Assembly at its 
fifteenth session, was designed to show whether any correc- 
tions, adjustments or improvements should be made in the 
constitution and in the practice and procedure of the Teague 
committees. A special Committee of Experts appointed by 
the Council examined the Secretary-Generars report in June 
1935. Ill conformity with decisions of the Council and the 
Assembly, after an enquiry by the Secretary-General and by 
the Special Committee, the Council on January 24th, 1936 
{90th session), adopted general regulations for Teague 
Committees. 

The purpose of the regulations is to introduce more uni- 
formity into the composition, appointment and working of 
these Coniinittees, which have been requested to bring their 
own rules into line with them. 
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The auxiliary organisations are as follows : 


1. Bconomic and Financial Organisation. 

(See page 167.) 

2. Comiiiunicatioiis and Transit Organisation. 

(vSee page 182.) 

3. Health Organisation. 

(See page 191.) 

4. Intellectual Co-operation Organisation. 

(See page 198.) 

5. Permanent Advisory Commission for Military, Naval 

and Air Questions. 

(See page 10 1.) 

6. Permanent Mandates Commission. 

(See page 147.) 

7. Commission of Enquiry for European Union. 

(See page 164.) 

8. Advisory Commission for the Protection and Welfare 

of Children and Young People. 

(See page 205.) 

9. faj Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and 

Other Dangerous Drugs. 

(See page 212.) 

fbj Permanent Central Opium Board. 

(See page 213.) 

fcj Supervisory Body. 

(See page 214.) 

10. Supervisory Commission. 

(See page 75.) 

11. Committee on the Allocation of Expenses. 

(See page 74.) 

12. Advisory Committee of Experts on Slavery. 

(See page 224.) 



V. THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION 


Parts XII and XIII of the various Peace Treaties concluded 
in IQ19 were devoted to the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. The Covenant itself makes the following reference to 
labour conditions : 

Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of 
international Conventions existing or hereafter to be 
agreed upon, the Members of the League 

will endeavour to secure and maintain fair and humane 
conditions of labour for men, women and children, 
both in their own countries and in ail countries to which 
their commercial and industrial relations^ extend, and 
for that purpose wdll establish and maintain the neces- 
sary international organisations. (Art. 23, para, (a), 
Covenant.) 

The Preamble to the part of the Treaties of Peace which 
forms the charter of the Labour Organisation lays it down . 
(a) that social justice is recognised as a condition of universal 
peace; (b) that conditions of labour exist involving such 
injustice, hardship and privation to large numbers of people 
as to produce unrest so great that the peace and harmony of 
the world are imperilled ; (c) that the failure of any nation 
to adopt humane conditions of labour is an obstacle in the 
way of other nations which desire to improve conditions in 
their own countries. 
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CONvSTITimON x\ND ORGANISATION 

Tlie Members of the Organisation consist of all the Members 
of the Teague of Nations, which belong to it ipso facto, together 
with the United States, which joined specially, and Brazil, 
which remained a Member even after withdrawal from the 
Teague. 

The main organs of the International Tabour Organisation 
ate the General Conference, the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Tabour Office and the International Tabour Office. 

The General Conference, which meets at least once each 
year, is composed of the representatives of all the Members 
of the Organisation. Each country is represented by four 
delegates, two for the Government and two for the employers 
and the workpeople respectively. 

The Governing Body consists of thirty-two members; six- 
teen represent the Governments, eight the employers, and * 

eight the workmen. Of the sixteen Government representa- 
tives, eight are appointed by the Members which are of the 
chief industrial importance, and eight are appointed by the 
other Government delegations at the Conference, with the 
exception of those of the eight Members mentioned above. 

The Governing Body meets approximately every three 
months. 

The International Labour Office is a body of international 
officials similar to the vSecretariat of the Teague of Nations. 

It is under a Director appointed by the Governing Body, to 
which he is responsible. 

The International Tabour Office has branch offices ot 
nationaT correspondents in the following countries : Argentine, 

Austria, Belgium, Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 

France, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, India, Italy, 

Japan, Tatvia, Tithuania, Mexico, Poland, Roumania, Spain, 

United States of America, and Yugoslavia. 


KBIvATIONS between the international 
LABOUR OROANISATION AND THE LEAGUE 

As regards the achievement of the objects assigned to the 
Iiiteniationai I^abour Organisation in its charter, the Con- 
ference, the Governing Body and the International Labour 
Office work independently of the Assembly and the Council, 
although in principle the Organisation is part of the League. 

There is a certain legal connection between it and the 
League. 

In the financial sphere, the Labour Organisation’s draft 
budget, which is prepared by the Governing Body, is incorpo- 
rated in the general budget voted by the Assembly of the 
League. 

In the administrative sphere, certain functions germane to 
the activities of the Labour Organisation are vested in the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations — e.g., the custody 
of the original texts of recommendations and conventions 
adopted by the Labour Conference and the communication of 
certified copies to the Members of the Organisation. He also 
receives ratifications and notifies the Governments of their 
deposit. 

The Labour Organisation co-operates with the organs of the 
League in investigating certain economic and social problems. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE INTERNATIONAL 
labour organIvSation and the permanent 
COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 

Aliy questions or difficulties relating to the interpretation of 
the charter of the International Labour Organisation and the 
Conventions concluded under it by the Member States have 
to be submitted to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

The Permanent Court may also be called upon to i3ronoimce 
on disputes arising between the Member vStates with regard to 
the observance of their obligations (Art. 423). 
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FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 

The essential object of the International Eaboiir Organisa- ; \ 

tion is to frame and supervise the application of international ! ; 

rules with regard to conditions of labour. 1 | 

{a) FRAMING OF CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This work is done in two stages : 

1. In the first place, it is the duty of the International 
Labour Office and the Governing Body to study and prepare 

problems for submission to the Conference and take such j 

steps as may be necessary to guide its activities into the ‘4 

appropriate channels. It is, moreover, the Governing Body 
which draws up the Conference’s agenda. Similarly, the Office \ 

is expected to follow closely all developments in the social i 

sphere and to collect full and rehable information as a basis i 

for any future settlement on an international scale. 

2. In the second place, the Conference discusses and adopts ; 

draft conventions and recommendations. From igig to 1935, | 

49 draft conventions and 45 recommendations were adopted I 

in the course of nineteen sessions. ;■ 

The adoption of draft conventions and recommendations I 

requires a majority of two-thirds of all the delegates present 
(irrespective of whether they represent Governments, workers 
or employers), i 

For a draft convention to come into force, it must be ratified 
by several States (as a rule a minimum of two ratifications is i 

sufficient). By October ist, 1935, 3^ draft conventions ^ 

had come into force, the number of ratifications received 
being 661. 

Such ratification is the only act which a State need perform 
in order to bind itself. In that respect it differs from the usual 
diplomatic ratification which is subsequent to signature. 


States are not obliged to ratify draft conventions even when 
their own Government delegates have voted for tlieiii. 

Nevertheless, the various States are required under the 
Treaties to bring recommendations or draft conventions before 
their competent national authorities within one year of t le eii . 
of the session of the Conference at wdiicli they were adopted. ^ 
States bound by a convention are required to bring their 
laws into harmony with its provisions. 

Article 40S of the Treaty of Versailles and the corresponding 
articles of the other Treaties of Peace stipulate that each of 
the Members of the International Labour Organisation agrees 
to make an annual report to the Labour Office on the measures 
wdiich it has taken to give effect to the provisions of conven- 
tions to which it is a party. 


(b) SUPERVISION OF THE APPIJCATION OF CONVENTIONS 

Any industrial association of employers or of workers is 
entitled to make repyesentations to the International Labour 
Office if it has good reason to believe that a Menibei State has 
failed to secure the effective observance of a convention to 

■svliich it is a party. _ 

The Governing Body may then get into touch with the 
Government against which the representations have been made 
and, wliere appropriate, publish both the representations and 
the Govermnent’s reply. 

All Member States are entitled to file with the International 
Labour Office a complaint regarding the execution of a con- 
vention by another Member State. 

The Governing Body may adopt the same procedure either 
of its oivn motion or on the receipt of a complaint from any 
delegate (whether representing a Government, the employers 
or the workers) at the Conference. 

Complaints are more far-reaching in their effects than 
representations. In the case of a complaint, indeed, a 
Commission of Bnquiry, and even the Permanent Court of 


Iiitematioiial Justice, be called upou to intervene. 

Should the State complained of fail to comply with the report 
of the Commission of Enquiry or the decision of the Court 
within the time specified, the other Members may take action 
against it by applying the economic measures which may 
have been indicated as appropriate to the case. 

In addition to the preparation of Conferences, the main 
functions of the International Labour Office are as follows : 
(a ) enquiries into labour conditions (contract of employment, 
working hours, wages, etc.), unemployment, health and safety, 
the conditions of agricultural labourers, seamen, etc., technical 
education, labour statistics, etc. \ (h) relations with associations 
and institutions dealing with labour problems; (c) the collec- 
tion of documentary material, information and publications 
on social and labour problems.^ 


^ Applications for iii.forniatiou with regard to the Iiiteruational Labour 
Office and its publications may be addressed to the International I,abour 
Office, Geneva (Tel. 26.200; telegraphic address : Interlab, Geneve), or to its 
branch offices or national correspondents as follows : 

Argentine Republic ; IM. Raoul C. Migone, Escritorio No. 460, de la Bolsa 
de Comercio, Calles 25 de Maj^o y Sarmieuto, Buenos Aires (Telegr. 
Interlab Bueiiosaires; Tel. : Retire (31)4338. Austria : M. F. Wlcek, ITel- 
ferstorferstrasse 6, Vienna I (Tel, : R. 28. 500). Belgium : M. M. Gottschalk, 
Institiit de Sociologie Solvay, Parc Leopold, Brussels (Telegr. : Interlab, 
Bruxelles, Tel.: 33. 74. 86). United Kingdom : Mr. M. R. K. Burge, 12, Vic- 
toria Street, London, S.W.i (Telegr. : Interlab So^vest London; Tel. : 
Whitehall 1437). Brazil : M. S. de Souza, Rua das Laranjeiras 279, Rio 
de Janeiro (Telegr. : Interlab Rio; Tel. : 25.0868), China : M Hai-Fong 
Cheng, 754, Bubbling W'ell Road, Shanghai (Telegr : Interlab vShanghai; 
Tel. : 30251); or International Labour Office (Nanking Branch), 202 Mo 
Ling Road, Nanking (Tel.: 22983). Czechoslovakia: M. , 0 . Sulik, 
Pankrac 853, Prague, XIV (Telegr. : Sulik 853 Pankrac Prague; 
Tel, : 575-82). Estonia : M, A. Gustavson, Uus Sadama Tan ii-a, 
Tallinn (Telegr : Gustavson ,Merikodu Tallinn; Tel : 53-0-17). 

France : M. M. Roques, 205, Bd.' Saint-Germain, Paris (VII'^) (Telegr. : 
Interlab Paris 120; Tel : Littre 92-02). Germany: M. W'', Claussen, 
Dahlmamistrasse 28, Berlin-Charlottenburg, 4 (Telegr. ; Claussen 
J. 6.4274 Berlin; Tel. : J.6 (Bleibtreu) 4274). Hungary : M. G, Pap, 
Mcsz.,,.ros utca 19, Budapest, I (Tel. : 53-0-17). India : Mr. P. P. Pillai, 
International Tnbour Office (Indian Branch), New Delhi (Telegr. : Interlab 
New Delhi; Tel. : 3191). Italy : M. A. Cabrini, Villa Aldobrandini, Via 
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DRAFT CONVENTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
international labour CONFERENCE’ 

T T miitiiio- hours of work in industrial undertakings (1919 ; 22) . 

r SSVw’oLY&ote and after chi, x 6). 

t enn,io,-.nent Co-,.; 

266. \ 

6 Ni^htwork of young persons in industry (1919; 30 /- 

7! Minimum age for admission of children to S /’ Vq- 

8. Unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship (19-0, 

9. SWitiesfor finding emplojmicnt for seamen (1920; 23). 

10. Age for admission of children to employmeut^iu agnci liu 

IT. Rights of association and combination of agricultural workers {19- , *. )• 

12. Workmen’s compensation in agriculture (1921 ; 20). 

13. Mdiite-lead in painting {1921; 23). _ , 

T,( WpoIcIv rest in industrial undertakings (1921 ; 27;. 

15. iMiminum age for admission of young persons to employment as 'rimiiie s 

16. tom^Srl-'SediSl examination of children and young persons employed 

at sea (1921; 27). / r\ 

17. Workmen’s compensation for accidents (1925 ; 

18. Workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases 1925; , 

,9: Equality of treatment for naUanal and fordgn workers as regards work- 

men’s compensation for accidents {1925; 34) 

20. Night work in bakeries (1925; 

p-inkntu-na -^8 Rome (Telcgr. : Interlab Rome; Tel. : 61.49S);. Japan : 
Hr. i? R Avusawa, Shisei Kailmn Building, Jlibiya Park, ^ 

Tokio (Telcgr. ; Kokusairodo Tokio; leL; Ginza 1580). RaiVtci. -LI 
Serzans. Skolas iela 2S, Riga (Teller. : TauUab Riga 

M. K. Strimaitis, Zemaidu 71, Kaunas (i eh p ; ' i ! 

Bacli, Araores y Moreiia, Coloma del Valle, Mexico D.F. 1 oU_ 

Mine. FrangoisSokal, Flory i/ii, Warsaw i pucliarest 

Ronmania : M. G. Vladesco Racoassa, Piatza Al. Lahovary Ta, Bucharest 
III Tel -31-93). Spain : M. A. Fabra-Ribas, Apartado de Correos 3032, 
Madrid; Teh: 30.848). United Sates ot 
America : M.'U. Magnusson, 734. Jackson Place, VVashiigAon, D.C. 
fTelcgr. : Interlab Whishington; Tel. District 873^). 

M. K Steinitz, Postanski Pregradak 561, Belgrade (Tele^r. . Inteilal 
Belgrade). , 

1 The figures shown in parentheses after the title 
indicate the year in which the latter was adopted and the number of rail 
fications obtained up to October ist, 1935. 
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21 . Simplillcatioii of inspection of emigrants onboard sliip (1926; 19). i 

32. Seamen’s articles of agreement (1926; 19). 

23. Repatriation of seamen {1926; 16). 

24. Sickness insurance for workers in industry and commerce and domestic 
servants (1927; 16). 

25. vSickness insurance for agricultural workers (1927; ii). 

26. Creation of minimum wage fixing machinery (1928; iS). 

27. Marking of the weight on heavy packages transported by vessels (1929; 

32) • 

28. Protectioii against accidents of w^orkers employed in loading or unloading 
ships (1929; 4). 

29. Forced or compulsory la.bour (1930; 16). 

30. Regulation of hours of w'ork in commerce and offices (1930; 6 ). 

31. Hours of wwk in coal mines ([931; i). 

32. Protection against accidents of workers emplo3’^ed in loading or unloading 
ships (revised 1932; 5). 

33. Age for admission of children to non-industrial employment (1932; 4). 

34. Fee-charging employment agencies (1933; i). 

35. Compulsory old-age insurance for persons employed in industrial or com- 
mercial imdertakhigs, in the liberal professions, and for outworkers and 
domestic servants (1933). 

36. Compulsory old-age insurance for persons employed in agricultural under- 
takings (1933; — ). 

37. Compulsory invalidity insurance for persons eiriployed in industrial or 
commercial undertakings, in the liberal professions and for outworkers 
and domestic servants (1933; — )• 

3S. Compulsory invalidity insurance for persons employed in agricultural 
undertakings (1933 • 

39. Compulsory widows’ and orphans’ insurance for persons employed in 
industrial or commercial undertakings, in the liberal professions, and for 
outworkers and domestic servants (1933 — )• 

40. Compulsory widows’ and orphans’ insurance for persons eiaplo3'€d in 
agricultural undertakings (i933)- 

41. Partial revision of the Convention concerning the Fuiploymeut of Women 
during the Night, as voted in 1919 (1934; i). 

42. F.v’tension of the list of occupational diseases, the victims of which are 
entitled to workers’ compensation embodied in the draft Convention on 
Workmen’s Compensation for Occupational Diseases, as voted in 1925 
(1934; 2). 

43. Regulation of rest intervals and the alternation of shifts in automatic 
sheet-glass works (1934 — ) • 

44. Institution of an uneraplo3nneiit insurance system (1934; — ). 

45. Fmplo3nnent of w'omen underground in mines (1935: — ). 

46. Revision of the Hours of Work (Coal Mines) Convention of 1931 (1935; — ). 

47. Reduction of the Flours of work to forty per week (1935; — ). 

48. Fstablishinent of an international scheme for the maintenance of rights 
under invalidity, old-age and widows’ and orphans’ assurance (1935 . 

49. Reduction of the hours of work in glass bottle manufacture (1935; — }. 
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VI. THE PERMANENT COURT OF j 

INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE j 

Tiie Permanent Court of International Justice, wMch. was 
established in accordance with Article 14 of the Covenant, 
has its seat at the Peace Palace at The Hague (Telegraphic 
address : Intercourt, Ta Haye) . i 

STATUTE AND RUUES OF THE COURT i 

The Statute of the Court was adopted by the Assembly 
in 1920 and, after ratification 'by the majority of the Members 
of the Teague, came into force in 1921. In 1929, a certain 
number of amendments were introduced, but these have not 
yet obtained all the ratifications necessary to give them 
effect. But on September ajtli, 1935, the Assembly passed a 
resolution providing in certain circumstances for the coming 
into force of the revised vStatiite on Febniary ist, 1936. 

Under the terms of the Statute, the Court has adopted I 

Rules for the performance of its duties. 

These Rules were drawn up in 1922 and amended on various ; 

subsequent occasions, the last being in 1931. Another revision * 

of the Rules is now under consideration. 

The ordinary session of the Court opens each year on 
February ist. The President may further summon it to meet 
in extraordinary session whenever he considers this desirable, 
more especially when a case pending before the Court is ready 
for hearing. 

THE JUDGES 1 

The Court originally consisted of eleven judges and four 
deputy -judges. In 1931, the number of judges was raised to 
fifteen, with four deputy-judges ^ as before. The judges are 


1 The Revised Statute provides for fifteen judges; deputy judges would no 
longer be appointed. 
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elected by the Council and Assembly for nine years, the candi- 
dates requiring for election an absolute majority in both 
bodies. The latter make their choice from a list of persons 
nominated by the national groups in the Court of Arbitration, ^ 
each national group putting foinvard not more than four 
names. The present members of the Court are as follows ; 


Sir Cecil Hurst, President (United Kiugdon 
M. Guerrero, Vice-President (Salvador) ; 
Baron Rolin-Jaequeniyns (Belgium) ; 

Count Rostworowski (Poland) ; 

M. Fromageot (France) ; 

M. de Bustamante (Cuba) ; 

3^1. x\ltaniira (Spain) ; 

M. Anzilotti (Italy) ; 
ivr. IJrrutia (Colombia); 

1 \I. Negulesco (Roumania); 

Jonkheer van Fysinga (Netherlands) ; 

M. Wang (China) ; 

]M. Nagaoka (Japan) ; 

(Ibvo judgeships vacant). 

Deputy Judges : 

M. Redlich (Austria) ; 

M. da Matta (Portugal) ; 

M. Novacovitdi (Yugoslavia); 

M. Fricli (Finland). 


competence: of teie court 

The Court shall foe competent to hear and determine 
any dispute of an international character which the 
parties thereto submit to it. The Court may also give 


I The Permanent Court of Arbitration was established by the two Hague 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907. Bach contracting >State nominates four persons 
(National Group) who together form a panel of persons who may serve as 
arbitrators. States wishing to submit a difference to the Court of Arbitration 
mav choose the arbitrators from the persons on this panel. 
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an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question 
referred to it by the Council or by the Assembly. (Art. 14, 
Covenant.) 

The Court is thus empowered : (i) to pronounce judgment 
{i.e., to decide contentious cases) ; (2) to give advisory opinions. 
These are both judicial functions. 

As regards the first of these, the Court is open, without 
special conditions, to all States Members of the League of 
Nations or States mentioned in the i^nnex to the Covenant 
(Brazil, Sa’udi Arabia (Hejaz), Japan, United States of 
America). It is also open to all other States which make a 
declaration accepting the jurisdiction of the Court and under- 
taking to carry out its decisions in all good faith (Statute, 
Article 35, Council resolution of Maj^ 17th, 1922). The States 
W'hich are not inemhers of the League and whose names do 
not appear in the Annex to the Covenant, but which are 
nevertheless entitled to appear as parties to actions before the 
Court, are as follows : Costa Bica, Free City of Danzig (through 
the intermediary of Poland), Kgypt, Germany, Iceland, 
Liechtenstein, Monaco and vSaii Marino. 

In contentious matters, the Court's jurisdiction is always 
conditional upon the consent of the parties. Such jurisdiction 
is said to be compulsory when the parties’ consent has been 
given once and for all in a treaty or convention relating either 
to all or to certain categories of disputes. In cases in which 
the Court has compulsory jurisdiction, proceedings may be 
initiated by an application by one of the parties only. In 
other cases, a matter may only be brought before the Court 
by means of a compromis — a special agreement under which 
two or more States submit a given case to the Court. 

In regard to the second of its functions, the Court is em- 
powered to give advisory opinions to the Assembly or Council 
at their request. It thus has no power to give opinions directly 
to other organisations or to individual States. The Council 
nevertheless frequently accedes to requests made to it by 
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organisations or States with a view to obtaining the Court’s 
opinion on stated questions. Unlike its judgments, the 
Court’s advisory opinions do not possess the force of res 

judicata. 

In the perforinance of its Judicial duties, the Court applies 
international conventions, together with the rules of law 
which it deduces from international custom, from the general 
principles of law recognised by civilised nations and, as a 
subsidiary means, from Judicial decisions and the teachings 
of the most highly qualified publicists. 

COMPULSORY JURISDICTION OF THB COURT 

The Court’s compulsory jurisdiction applies more especially 
to those States which have accepted the “ optional provision ” 
embodied in the Statute in Article 36, paragraph 2. States 
having effectively acceded to this clause undertake in advance 
to submit to the Court all or certain legal disputes concerning 
the interpretation of a treaty; any question of international 
law; the existence of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of an international obligation; the nature 
or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of 
an international obligation. 

On December 31st, 1935, the above-mentioned clause was 
binding on the following forty States : 

vSoiitli Africa, Albania, Australia. Austria, Begiuni, the United Kingdom, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Estonia, 
Ethiopia, Finland, France, Genuany, Greece, Haiti, Hungary, India, Iran, 
Ireland, Italy, Datvia, Lithuania, Duxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, New 
Zealand, Panama, Paraguay, Pent, Portugal, Roumania, Siam, Salvador, 
Spain, Sw^eden, Switzerland and Uruguay. 

The States on which it is not yet binding are: (i) States which have signed 
the Optional Clause wiiJioul reservation as to ratification, but have not ratified 
the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice— viz., Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica; (2) States which have signed, stihjecL to ratification, but w^hich 
have not yet ratified : Argentine, Csechoslovalda, Guatemala, Liberia, Poland; 

(3) States whose period of acceptance has expired : Brazil, China, Yugoslavia; 

(4) States which have never signed the Optional Clause : Afghanistan, Bolivia, 
Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Honduras, Iraq, Japan, Mexico, Sa’udi Arabia, Turkey, 
U.S.S.R., United States of America, Venezuela. 
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111 addition to the Optional Clause, the General Act of 1928 
providing for conciliation, judicial settlement and arbitration, 
together with a considerable number of bilateral treaties for the 
pacific settlement of disputes, invests the Court with compul- 
sory jurisdiction in respect of important classes' of disputes, 
more particularly those of a legal nature, wdiile some provide foi 
siicli jurisdiction in all disputes without exception.^ Similarly, 
iiunieroiis {special bilateral or multilateral conventions provide 
for the Court’s jurisdiction in particular circumstances. 

WORK OF THE COURT 

The Court, in the period 1922-1935. in addition to a 
preliminary session in 1922, thirty-five sessions — viz., one 
session in 1922, three in 1923, one in I924> forir in 1925, two 
ill 1926, one in 1927, three in 1928, tivo in 1929. tw’O in 193^. 
four in 1931, three in 1932, four in 1933, three in 1934 
two ill 1935, together with two sessions of the Chamber of 
vSuimiiary Procedure in 1924 and 1925 respectively. 

During this period, sixty-four cases ivere brought before 
the Court, thirty-six of them being contentious cases and 
twentv-eight requests for an advisory opinion. 

In addition to the twenty-two judgments and twenty-seven 
advisory opinions given b}^ the Court in dealing with the cases 
above mentioned, the Court issued a certain number of Orders, 
some of which were similar in character to the judgments. 

Two cases w’ere brought before the Chamber of buniiiiary 
Procedure, but up to the present the Chambers constituted to 
deal with labour disputes and disputes relating to coniiminica- 
tions and transit, as provided in the Statute of the Court, 
have not been called upon to deal with any cases. 

(a) CoNTBNTioUvS Casks 

Nine cases were brought before the Court as a result of a 
preliminary agreement between the parties in question. 
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Seventeen were introduced upon a unilateral request; 
of tlie ten remaining cases, two were concerned with the inter- 
pretation of a previous judgment and the eight other cases had 
reference to a preliminary exception. 

The principal contentious cases were the following : 


Case ot the Wimbledon (Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan— Germany; 

Tudeinent of August i7th, 1923)1 -r 1 i- e 

Case of tlu^ Mavrommatis Concessions (Greece— Great Britain; Judgments of 
Au<^ust 30th, 1924, March 26th, 1925, and October 10th, 1927); 

Case relating to the interpretation of paragraph 4 of the Annex to Article 
179 of the Treaty of Neuilly (Bulgaria— Greece; Judgments ot September 
12th, 1924, and March 26th, 1923); , ^ j c 

Cases relating to Polish Upper Silesia (Germany— Poland Judgments of 
August 25tli, 1925, May 25th, 1926, July 26th, 1927, Decemoer i6tli, 
1927, April 26tli, 192S, and September 13th, 1928); 

Case of the LoHis (France — Turkey ; J udgment of Septemb^ 7th, 192 7) , 

Case relating to the Serbian and Brazilian Fqans issued in France (Trance— 
Yugoslavia; Brazil — France; Judgments of July 12th, 192^; 

Case of the Free Zones of Haute Savoie and the Pays de to (In-ance— 
Switzerland; Orders of August 19th, 1929, and December 6th, 1930; 

Judgment of June 7th, 1932); 

Cak rhating to the territorial jurisdiction of the International CommiSMon 
of the Oder (Germany, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Sweden, Czecho- 
slovakia— Poland ; Judgment of September loth, 1929); ^ ^ . 

Case relating to the interpretation of the vStatute of Meniel (Great x^ntam, 
France, Italy, Japan— Uthuania; Judgments of June 24th, 1932, and 

Cate^^f Eastern Greenly (Denmark— Norway; Judgment of April 5th, 

Case ^of appeal against a sentence rendered on February 3rd, i933r by the 
I-Iungarian-Czechoslovak Mixed Arbitral Tribunal (Peter Pazmany bni- 

versity)(Czechoslovakia—TIungaiy; Judgment of Decemberysth, 1933;. 

Case regarding the Ottoman Fmpirc IJglithouse Concession (Trance — 
Greece; Judgment of March 17th, 1934); , . tt w 

Case of Oscar Chinn (river tralEc.in the Belgian Congo) (Belgium— United 
Kingdom; Judgment of December 12th, 1934)- 
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(h) Advisory Opinions 

The requests for an advisory opinion^ submitted to the 
Court were addreSvSed to it by the Council of the League of 
Nations, the Assembly not having as yet availed itself of its 
right under Article 14 of the Covenant. 




The principal cases were the following : 

Cases relating to the International Labour Organisation (opinions of Juty 
31st, 1922, August i2th, 1922, July 23rd, 1926, August edth, 1930, and 
Isoveinber 15th, 1932); 

Case relating to natioualit3f decrees iu Tunis and Morocco (opinion of Febru- 
ary /til, 1923); 

Case relating to the status of Eastern Carelia (opinion of July 23rd, 1923) ; 

Cases relating to Polish Upper Silesia (opinions of September idth, 1923, 
September 15th, 1923, and May 15th, 1931); 

Cases relating to frontier questions (opinions of December 6th, 1923, Sep- 
tember 4th, 1924, and November 21st, 1925); 

Cases relating to the exchange of Greek and Turkish and of Greek and 
Bulgarian populations (opinions of P'ebruary 21st, 1925, August 28th, 
1928, July 31st, 1930, and March Sth, 1932); 

Cases relating to the Free Cit\’ of Danzig (opinions of i6th, 1925, March 
3rd, 1928, December 12th, 1931, Februaiy 4th, 1932, and December 4th, 

1935); 

Case relating to the competence of the I^uropeau Commission of the Danube 
(opinions of December Sth, 1927); 

Case relating to the Customs regime between German}’’ and Austria (opinion 
of September 5th, 1931); 

Case relating to the railway traffic between Lithuania and Poland (opinioii of 
October 15th, 1931). 

Case relating to the Albanian minority schools (opinion of April 6th, 1935). 



VII. THE BUDGET OF THE LEAGUE 



ANNUAL BUDGETvS (IN THOUSANDS 
OP GOLD FRANCS 

FOR AIJv COLUMNS EXCEPT THE LAST) 



1920 ... 

10,50:1 

4,317 

— 

500 

15,318,943 

1921 . . . 

11,350 

7,010. 

— 

1,000 

19,360,000 

1922 . . . 

12, 123 

^>^135 

1 , 500 

1,000 

20,758,945 

1923 ... 

14,093 

8,200 

i,S8o 

1,000 

25,173,508 

1924 ... 

11,298 

7,032 

1,920 

1,000 

21,250,912 

1925 ... 

12,359 

7,340 

1,908 

1,000 

22,608,138 

1926 ... 

12,533 

7,114 

1,907 

1,375 

22,930,633 

1927 ... 


7,431 

2,143 

1,375 

24,512,341 

I92S ... 

13,829 

7 , ^>19 

2,171 

1,714 

25,333,817 

1929 . . . 

-4,713 

8,314 

2 ’255 

1 , 743 

27,026,280 

1930 . . . 

15,631 

^>552 

2 , 267 

1 , 758 

28,210,248 

1931 • • • 

16,757 

8,66l 

2,712 

3,505 

31,637,501 

1932 . . . 

19,174 

8,792 

2,663 

3,057 

33,687,994 

1933 ••• 

17,181 

8,851 

2,660 

4 , 735 

33,429,132 

1934 ••• 

15,566 

8,257 

2,53s 

4,464 

30,827,805 

193.5 • • • 

15,041 

8,686 

2,535 

4,376 

30,639,664 

1936 . . . 

14,591 

6 , 699 

2,321 

4,667 

28, 279,901 


1 For 1936 : Permanent Central Opium Board. 

Nansen International Office for Refugees. 
Settlement of the Assyrians of Iraq. 
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VOTING OP THE BUDGET 

^ The expenses of the League shall be borne by the 

Members of the League in the proportion decided by 
the Assembly. (Art. 6, para. 5, amendment of August istli, 
1924.) 

No resolution involving expenditure may be ^H^ted by the 
Assembly until the Finance Conmiittee has reported on the 
matter'. 

Budgetary proposals have to be adopted by the Assembly 
uiiaiiiiiioiisly (Rules of Procedure of the Assembly). 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF MEMBER STATES 

The expenditure of the League is covered by the conUi- 
butions of the Members in proportions fixed by the Assembly. 
The Assembly has adopted a scale in which these proportions 
are indicated in units (see the Members of the League of 
Nations, page 13). The number of units assigned to^ each 
State is based upon various factors regarded as indicative of 
its economic and financial position . I he scsie is levised at 
intervals. The scale at present in force wms adopted in 1925 
with appropriate additions in the case of new Members. 

In 1934, when fixing the amount of the contributions to be 
paid in 1935 bv the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (79) 
and Afghanistan (i), the Assembly decided that twenty of the 
units contributed by these new Members should be distributed 
for the 3’'ear 1935 by the Committee on the Allocation of 
Expenses ill reduction of the contributions of certain States. 


The Coiiimittee subsequently reduced the contributions of 
the follow ill s; countries : 


Chile fro 

Colombia , 

Cuba , 

India , 


Iloumania 

Siam 

Urnguaj^ . , 
Yugoslavia 


m 14 to 9 units 

, 6 „ 5 „ 

, 9 M 6 ,, 

.5 >, 55 >> 


, 20 ,, iS ,, 


Subject to the reduction of the contribution of China from 
46 to 42 units and the addition of the contribution of Kcuador, 
which it fixed at one unit, the 1935 Assembly decided to 
continue to apply the existing scale for another year. It 
further set up a new Committee, consisting of nine members 
of the Fourth Coniniittee, “ to consider the whole question of 
allocation during 1936 and to report to the Assembly at its 
next ordinary session 

The Assembly of 1934 set up a small committee with full 
power, subject to ratification by the 1935 Assembly, to 
negotiate and conclude arrangements with States for the 
equitable settlement of the amount of their debt in respect 
of arrears outstanding at the end of 1932. 

The 1935 Assembly noted with satisfaction that, as a result 
of the ivork of the Special Coniniittee, settlements had been 
reached with certain States for the payment of their arrears 
and invited the Committee to continue its ivork and to 
present a report to the next Assenihly. 

SUPERVISION OF THE BUDGET 
SUPERVISORY COMMISSION 

The budget estimates are examined by the Supervisory 
Commission appointed by the Assembly. After examination 
by tlie Commission, the estimates are circulated to all the 
Members of the Teague not less than three months before the 


meeting of tlie Assembly. They are then discussed by the 
Finance Committee of the Assembly and voted by the full 
Assembly after consideration by the Fourth Committee. The 
budget covers the whole of the expenditure of the Teague., 
including the International Tabour Organisation, the Per- 
inanent "court of International Justice and the construction 
of the new League buildings at Geneva. 

The Supervisory Commission is appointed by the Assenibl}^, 
and consists of five regular members, of whom one at least must 
be a financial expert, and two substitutes. The Commission 
carries out certain defined duties in regard to the financial 
administration of the League, gives such advice as may be 
rec|uired on financial and administrative questions and 
examines the closed accounts and budget estimates. (See 
" League Budget 

AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS 

The accounts of the League are audited every year after 
they have been clo.sed and also three times in the course of the 
year. The audit is carried out by two auditors nominated by 
the vSupervisor}’’ Commission and appointed by the Council 
for a period of five years. 



CONTRIBUTIONS FROM NON-MFMBFR STATES 

Under the relevant provisions of the F'inf^ncial Regulations, 
contributions are received from non-m^)Wl)er States in respect 
of work in which they actively participate. Thus the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America has, since 1923, contri- 
buted financially towards the extraordinai*}^ ex|)enses of 
League conferences or Committees attended by its represen- 
tatives, whether as special delegates or in an expert and 
advisory capacity. The amount of these contributions by the 
United vStates Government is calculated on the ratio of the 
British regular contribution to the corresponding expenses. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM I^RIVATF SOURCFS 

Coiitribiitioiis to tlie work of the League have also been 
made from private American sources, mainly for projects of a 
Imniaiiitarian or technical character. They include particu- 
larly the donation of the John B. Rockefeller Fund (see 
“ Library ”, page 243), of the International Health Board of 
roughly Si 00, 000 annually for tlie health work of the League, 
and of other American agencies for research in traffic in w^omeni 
traffic in drugs, double taxation and economic crises. 






PART li 

POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 
OF THE LEAGUE 
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■ L ORGANISATION OF PEACE i; 

A. PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES • ■ 

The maintenance of peace presupposes, among other condi- 
tions, the possibilit})^ of having recourse to methods of pacific ' 

settlement for the disputes which may arise between States. 

The Covenant provides a system for the pacific settlement of I- 

disputes, involving the existence of organs and procedures 

for this purpose. 'j 

The Covenant contains four kinds of provisions relating to 
the pacific settlement of disputes. ) 

In the first place, Article ii, which aims at the prevention: 
of war and at arresting hostilities in the event of their having’ 
broken out, leads indirectly to preparing a way for the settle- 
ment of the dispute. 

In the second place. Article 13 provides, in certain cases, for 7 

a judicial or arbitral settlement of the dispute. I 

In the third place, Article 15 and Article 17, paragraphs i ' ^ 

and 2, provide a procedure for submitting disputes to an enquir}^ 
by the Council or the Assembly and closing with the adoption 
of a report recommending a solution. 

In the fourth place, Article 19 provides for the possibility 
of seeking a solution of the dispute in certain cases by a 
modification of existing law. 

I, MAINTBNANCI^ OF PKACF (ARTICLE ii) 

The purpose of Article ii is to ensure the maintenance of 
peace. It does not relate directly to the settlement of inter- 
national disputes, but aims at removing or alleviating 
emergencies which threaten peace between nations. In order 
to achieve this result, it will often be necessary for the organs 
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of the heagne of Nations to deal with the dispute which leads 
to the emergency, to find a solution for this dispute or to 
point the way to a solution. 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediately 
affecting any of the Members of the League or not, is 
hereby declared a matter of concern to the whole League, 
and the League shall take any action that may be deemed 
wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. 
In case any such emergency should arise, the Secretary- 
General shall, on the request of any Member of the 
League, forthwith summon a meeting of the Council. 
(Art. II, para, i, Covenant.) 

It is also declared to be the friendly right of each 
Member of the League to bring to the attention of the 
Assembly or of the Council any circumstance whatever 
affecting international relations which threatens to 
disturb international peace or the good understanding 
between nations upon which peace depends. (Art. ii, 
para. 2, Covenant.) 

Article 1 1 can be invoked both b}" the States parties to the 
dispute and by the other Members of the League. (See the 
Jaworziiia case between Poland and Czechoslovakia, Council 
rewSohition of March 26th, 1924, page 124). 





2. ARBITRATION OR JUDICIAL vSLTTLLMLNT 
(ARTICLE 13) 

In virtue of Article 12 (see page 91), the Members of the 
I,eague of Nations between which there arises a grave dispute 
a dispute likely to lead to a rupture — must submit the 
matter either to arbitration or judicial settlement (Article 13) 
or to enquiry by the Council. (Article 15, see page 84.) 

By a judicial settlement is meant a settlement brought about 
by a properly constituted international court — that is to say, 
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a court of Justice applying rules of law with a permanent 
bench (e.g,, the Permanent Court of International Justice). 

' Settlement by arbitration is effected by the awards rendered 
by one or more international arbitrators appointed to decide 
a case or series of cases. 

The Members of the League agree that whenever any 
dispute shall arise between them which they recognise 
j to be suitable for submission to arbitration or judicial 

j settlement, and which cannot be satisfactorily settled 

by diplomacy, they will submit the whole subject- 
matter to arbitration or judicial settlement. (Art. 13, para, i, 
Covenant.) 

Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any 
question of international law, as to the existence of 
any fact which, if established would constitute a breach 
of any international obligation, or as to the extent and 
nature of the reparation to be made for any such breach, 
are declared to be among those which are generally 
suitable for submission to arbitration or judicial settle- 
ment. (Art. 13, para. 2, Covenant.) 

For the consideration of any such dispute, the court 
to which the case is referred shall be the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, established in accordance 
with Article 14 , or any tribunal agreed on by the parties 
to the dispute or stipulated in any convention existing 
between them. (Art. 13, para. 3, Covenant.) 

The Members of the League agree that they will 
carry out in full good faith any award or decision that 
may be rendered, and that they will not resort to war 
( against a Member of the League which complies there- 

with. In the event of any failure to carry out such an 
award or decision, the Council shall propose what steps 
should be taken to give effect thereto. (Art. 13, para. 4, 
Covenant.) (See also '' Compulsory J urisdiction of the Court 
,] '■ page 69.) 


J 
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Arbitration and judicial settlement are reserved for disputes 
relating to questions of law, commonly known as “ juridical 
disputes the application of an international treaty. 

Contrary to what might be gathered from a casual glance 
at Article" 13, the Covenant does not make it compulsory 
to resort to arbitration or judicial settlement. A question 
cannot be submitted to such settlement unless, in the 
“ opinion ” of the States parties to the dispute, the latter is 
suitable for such solution. 

But vStates have the option of accepting an obligation to 
resort to judicial settlement by signing the Optional Clause of 
Article 36 of the Statute of the Permanent Court ^ of Inter- 
national Justice (forty States are bound by this article) or an 
obligation to resort, according to cases, to judicial settlenient 
or to arbitration by acceding to the General Act of Sep- 
tember 26th, 1928 (twenty- three States are bound by this 
Act). (See also page in.) 

Lastly, vStates may, by concluding particular treaties 
(usually bilateral treaties) for the pacific settlement of disputes, 
stipulate that disputes which arise between them shall be 
submitted to judicial settlement, arbitration or conciliation 
(on December 31st, 1935,. about 250 treaties of this kind had 
l)een registered with the Secretariat of the League of Nations). 

The fourth paragraph of Article 13 provides for the enforce- 
nieiit of judicial or arbitral awards. The Council of the 
League of Nations is responsible for “ proposing " to the 
Members of the League of Nations the necessary steps to give 
effect to such awards. 

3. SUBMISSION OF CASES TO THE COUNCIL 
OR THE ASSEMBLY 

(a) DISPUTES BETWBBN STATES MEMBERS (ARTICLE 15) 

We have seen in the previous section that Article 13 does 
not compel Members of the League of Nations to resort to 
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arbitration or judicial settlement. Hence, if the States i 

parties to the dispute have not otherwise contracted the f; 

obligation to submit the disputes arising between them to 
arbitration or judicial settlement (Article 36 of the Statute of 
the Court, General Act, particular treaties), the only obligation 
by which they are bound is to submit their dispute to the 
Council or to the Assembly according to the procedure laid 
down in Article 15. 

The disputes submitted to the Council under Article 15 may 
be of all kinds. In examining them, the Council makes 
allowance both for the legal and the political aspects of the 
question. Without neglecting the strict letter of the law, it is 
allowed to take into account considerations of equity and 
expediency. 

Article 15 niaj’^ be applied even wdien a state of war exists 
between the parties to a dispute, as was affirmed in the 
opinion given on September 24th, I934> ^7 First Committee 
of the Assembly, to which the question had been referred in 
connection with the dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay, 
who were officially at war with one another. (Article 15 has 
already been applied in the case of the Sino- J apanese dispute 
and the Colombo-Peruviaii dispute, when acts of hostility had 
occurred between the parties without war having been 
declared.) 

If there should arise between Members of the League 
any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, which is not 
submitted to arbitration or judicial settlement in accord- 
ance with Article 13, the Members of the League agree 
that they will submit the matter to the Council. Any 
party to the dispute may effect such submission 
by giving notice of the existence of the dispute to 
the Secretary -General, who will make all necessary 
arrangements for a full investigation and conside- 
ration thereof. (Art. 1 5 , para, i. Covenant.) 
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For this purpose, the parties to the 'dispute will com- 
municate to the Secretary- General, as promptly as 
possible, statements of their case with all the relevant 
facts and papers, and the Council may forthwith direct 
the publication thereof, {x^rt. 15, para. 2, Covenant.) 

The Council shall endeavour to effect a settlement of 
the dispute, and if such efforts are successful, a state- 
ment shall be made public giving such facts and expla- 
nations regarding the dispute and the terms of settle-, 
ment thereof as' the Council may deem appropriate. 
(Art. 15, para. 3, Covenant.) 

If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council, either 
unanimously or by a majority vote, shall make and 
publish a report containing a statement of the facts of 
the dispute and the recommendations which are deemed 
just and proper in regard thereto. (Art. 15, para. 4, 
Covenant.) 

Any Member of the League represented on the Council 
may make public a statement of the facts of the dispute 
and of its conclusions regarding the same. (Art. 15, 
para. 5, Covenant.) 

If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by 
the members thereof other than the representatives of 
one or more of the parties to the dispute, the Members 
of the League agree that they will not go to war with 
any party to the dispute which complies with the recom- 
mendations of the report. (Art. 15, para. 6, Covenant.) 

If the Council fails to reach a report which is unani- 
mously agreed to by the members thereof, other than 
the representatives of one or more of the parties to the 
dispute, the Members of the League reserve to them- 
selves the right to take such action as they shall consi- 
der necessary for the maintenance of right and Justice. 
(Art. 15, para. 7, Covenant.) 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one 
of them, and is found by the Council, to arise out of a 
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matter wMcIi by international law is solely within the 
domestic jurisdiction of that party, the Council shall so 
report, and shall make no recommendation as to its 
settlement. (Art. 15, para. 8, Covenant.) 

The Council may, in any case under this article, 
refer the dispute to the Assembly. The dispute shall 
be so referred at the request of either party to the dispute 
provided that such request be made within fourteen 
days after the submission of the dispute to the Council. 
(Art. 15, para. 9, Covenant.) 

In any case referred to the Assembly, all the provisions 
of this article and of Article 12 relating to the action and 
powers of the Council shall apply to the action and 
powers of the Assembly, provided that a report made by 
the Assembly, if concurred in by the representatives of 
those Members of the League represented on the Council 
and of a majority of the other Members of the League, 
exclusive in each case of the representatives of the 
parties to the dispute, shall have the same force as a 
report by the Council concurred in by all the members 
thereof other than the representatives of one or more of 
the parties to the dispute. (Art. 15, para. 10, Covenant.) 

(i) The pvoceduye set up by xirticle 15 consists of two stages : 

(a) The conciliation stage (paras. 2 and 3) : The Council, 
after the parties have stated their case, attempts to bring 
about agreement between them. If it succeeds, it takes note 
of this agreement and the proceedings come to a successful 
conclusion. (See Italo-Greek dispute, Council’s report of 
September 17th, 1923-) 

(h) The decision stage (paras. 4 to 7) : If conciliation has 
failed, the Council draws up a report. In doing this, the 
Council endeavours to establish the facts and indicate the 
blame attaching to the parties and then to propose a solution 
likely to put an end to the dispute. (See Sino- Japanese 
dispute, Assembly’s report, of February 24th, 1933; dispute 
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between Colombia and Pern, iVssembly’s report of Marcli iSth, 
1933; dispute between Italy and Ethiopia, Council s report of 
October yth, 1935-) 

Tliis Council report is not a judgment or an aroitral award. 
The decision emanates from the Council, which is a politipil 
body, and not from a court of law; it has not the autliorit}^ 
of a'judicial sentence and is not binding on the parties. Never- 
theless, the Council's report is more than the proposal of a 
mediator. It states and judges the facts of the case and 
recommends a solution with all the authority conferred on. it 
by its position as an international body directly or indirectly 
representing all the States Members of the League of Nations. 
This moral authority is the greater in proportion as the report 
is adopted unanimously or by a large majority; 

From the legal point of view, the Council's report may 
create certain important obligations — namely, if the report is 
voted unanimously (not counting the votes of the parties to 
the dispute), the Members of the League of Nations are under 
an obligation not to resort to war against any party complying 
with the conclusions of the report. On the other hand, if the 
report is adopted suiipl}'’ by a majority, it has no legal force, 
and the parties to the dispute and the other Members of the 
League of Nations retain their full freedom. 

(2) Article 15 confers compeience to deal with a dispute in 
the first instance on the Council; but, in virtue of paragraph 9, 
the Council may decide to refer the dispute to the Assembly, 
and one of the parties may also make such a proposal. In 
both cases the same procedure is followed. (See Sino- Japa- 
nese dispute, dispute between Colombia and Peru, dispute 
between Bolivia and Paraguay.) 

(3) The parties alone may lay the matter before the Council 
,or the Assembly in virtue of Article 15. 

(4) Only grave disputes— disputes likely to lead to a 
rupture — may be dealt with by the procedure laid down in 
Article 15. 
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(5) Lastly, among disputes of a political nature, there is one 
class which is not liable to the procedure of enquiry by the 
Council or the Assembly — namely, that of questions “ which 
■by international law are solely within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of a party”. (Art. 15, para. S, Covenant.) Such questions 
are, for iiivStance, those connected with the constitutional or 
administrative organisation of a vState. 

(b) DISPUTLvS BBrrWEEN TWO STATES OF WHICH 
ONTY ONE, OR neither, IS A MEMBER OF THE 
EEAGUE (ARTICEE 17) 

In the event of a dispute between a Member of the 
League and a State wMcli is not a member of the League, 
or between States not members of the League, the State 
or States not m.embers of the League shall foe invited 
to accept the obligations of membership in the League 
for the purposes of such dispute, upon such conditions 
as the Council may deem just. If such invitation is 
accepted, the provisions of Articles 12 to 16 inclusive 
shall be applied with such modifications as may be 
deemed necessary by the Council. (Art. 17, para, i, 
Covenant.) 

Upon such invitation being given, the Council shall 
immediately institute an enquiry into the circumstances 
of the dispute and recommend such action as may seem 
best and most effectual in the circumstances. (Art. 17, 
para. 2, Covenant.) 

If a State so invited shall refuse to accept the obliga- 
tions of membership in the League for the purposes of 
such dispute, and shall resort to war against a Member 
of the League, the provisions of Article 16 shall be 
applicable as against the State taking such action. 
(Art. 17, para. 3, Covenant.) 

Two cases may arise, (i) The non-member State or States 
may accept the Coiiiicirs invitation. In that case, the pro- 
visions of Articles 12 to 16 apply in principle. (2) The non- 
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member .State or States, when invited, may refuse to accept 
the obligations of membership of the heague for the purpose 
of settling the dispute. In that case, none of the procedures 
laid down in Articles 12 to 15 apply. If, however, the State 
which is not a member of the League resorts to war against 
a State Member of the beague, the sanctions provided for in 

Article i6 are applicable to it. ,..1 r li 

In cases of dispute where neither btate is a Member of the 

.League : 

If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to 
accept the obligations of membership .in the League 
for the purposes of such dispute, the Council may take 
such measures and make such recommendations as 
will prevent hostilities and will result in the settlement 
of the dispute. (Art. 17, para. 4, Covenant.) 

4. CHANGBvS IN TREATIES AND IN 
EXISTING LAW (ARTICLE 19) 

Article 19 confers a special competence on the Assembly. 
It gives it the power, not of revising treaties on its own 
authority, or of itself changing international conditions, but 
of inviting the States concerned to proceed to an examination 
of such treaties and conditions. 

Article 19 aims essentially at enabling the law to be adjusted 
to new circumstances. Unlike arbitration and judicial settle- 
ment, it is from certain points of view a procedure of a legisla- 
tive nature. 

The Assembly may, from time to time, advise the 
reconsideration by Members of the League of treaties 
which have become inapplicable and the consideration 
of international conditions whose continuance might 
endanger the peace of the world. (Art. 19, Covenant.) 

The initiative of asking for the application of Article 19 
can be taken by any Member of the League acting on its own 
responsibility. (Assembly resolution of September 25th, 1929.) 
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B. SECURITY 

Security in the narrow sense of the term consists of tlie 
various guarantees possessed by a State against the dangers 
of an attack upon itself. 

Security in the broad sense of the tertn is based upon a 
system of international organisation which aims, not nierelx^ at 
prohibiting and punishing war, but at eradicating its causes, 
more particularly by securing a compulsory settlement of 
international disputes. 

The present chapter only deals with guarantees against 
war. 

The provisions of the Covenant concerning the prohibition 
of war, and the penalties applied against violators of this 
prohibition, are contained in Articles lo, ii, 12, 13, 15, 16 
and 17. Some of these articles do not solely refer to security 
but also relate to the pacific settlement of disputes. (See in 
particular Articles ii, 13 and 15.) 

The principal article concerning resort to war is Article 12. 
The article which organises sanctions is Article 16. 

I. WARS WHICH ARB BAWFUB OR UNLAWFUL 
ACCORDING TO THE COVENANT 

The Covenant of the League of Nations does not in all cases 
proliibit resort to war. The articles which limit the right to 
resort to war are Articles 12 (para, i), 13 (para. 4), and 15 
(para. 6). 

(a) ARTICI.L 12 

The Members of the League agree that, if there should 
arise between them any dispute likely to lead to a 
rupture, they will submit the matter either to arbitra- 
tion or judicial settlement or to enquiry by the Council, 
and they agree in no case to resort to war until three 
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months after the award by the arbitrators or the judicial 
decision or the report by the Council. (Art. 12, para, i, 


In any^case under this article the award of the 
trators or the judicial decision shall be made within a 
reasonable time, and the report of the Council shall be 
made within six months after the submission of the 
dispute. (Art. 12, para. 2, Covenant.) 


Article 12 thus obHges States to submit all their grave 
disputes either to arbitration or judicial settlement, or to 
enquiry by the Council (see pages 82 and 84). 

4ates may not resort to war while the proceedings are in 
progress, nor until three months after the award by the 
arbitrators or the judicial decision or the report by the Conncil. 
After the close of these proceedings and the expiration of the 
time-liiiiit mentioned, States may lawfully resort to war. 

The authors of the Covenant did not think it possible to 
prohibit resort to war absolutely. They confined themselves 
to making the intervention of the organs of the Teague^ of 
Nations compulsory in cases of grave conflict, and to imposing 
tinie-liiiiits before war could be resorted to. Ihey believed 
that, by creating the obligation ■ to submit disputes to the 
international authorities and by prohibiting resort to war for 
a considerable period, it would be possible to diminish consi- 
derably the risks of war. 


(h) ARTICI.E: 13 (PARA. 4); ARTICPB: 15 (PARA. 6 ) 

The Members of the League agree that they will 
carry out in full good faith any award or decision that 
may be rendered, and that they will not resort to war 
against a Member of the League which complies there- 
with, In the event of any failure to carry out such an 
award or decision, the Council shall propose what steps 
should be taken to give effect thereto. (Art. 13, para. 4, 
Covenant.) 
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If a report by the Goimci! is ananimously agreed to by 
the members thereof other than the representatives of 
one or more of the parties to the dispute, the Members 
of the League agree that they will not go to war with 
any party to the dispute which complies with the recom- 
mendations of the report. (Art. 15, para. 6, Covenant.) 

These two articles introdiice a new limitation of resort to 
war. In the event of an arbitral award or a decision having 
been rendered, or of a report having been uiianiiiioiisly 
adopted by the Council or the Assembly, the Members of the 
League are not allowed to go to war with a State which 
complies with the award or with the recommendations of the 
report. On the other hand, they retain the right to go to 
war with a State wdiich does not compl}^ with the award or 
recommendations. 

(c) guarantee; of the independence and TERRITORTAE 

INTEGRITY OF STATES (ARTICEE lo) 

The Members of the League undertake to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all 
Members of the League. In case of any such aggression 
or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression, the 
Council shall advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled. (Art. 10, Covenant.) 

The generally prevailing opinion is that the effect of 
Article 10 is not entirely to prohibit war. It should be inter- 
preted in conjunction with Article 12, which admits that in 
certain circumstances resort to war is lawful. 

If this is so, Article 10 prohibits two kinds of war : (i) wars 
undertaken before the close of the proceedings and the expi- 
ration of the prescribed time-limits (Art. 12); (2) w^ars under- 
taken after the close of the proceedings and the expiration of 
the prescribed time-limits which are directed against the 
territorial integrity and political independence of a Member of 
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the I^eague of Nations. (Article lo was invoked before the 

Council by Peusia against Soviet Russia in 1920, and. by 
Bulgaria against Greece in 1925.) 

o PROPOSALS FOR THE AMENDMENT OF THE 

COVENANT WITH A VIEW TO RENDERING AIM. 
WAR UNLAWFUL 

After tbe conclusion of tbe Pact of Paris on August aytli, 
.1928 (see page 113).. the British Government subimtted to 
the tenth Assembly of the League of Nations (September 1929) 
a proposal for the amendment of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations to bring it into harmony with the Pact of^ 

The object was to prohibit all war in the Covenant, the 
exception of self-defence and police operations earned^ out 
under the supervision of the organs of the League of Nati<ms. 
The Assembly declared such an amendment to be desirable, 
and work was undertaken in tliis connection, which was 
carried on in 1930 and 1931. 

This work encountered serious obstacles of a pohtical 
nature, mamly due to the difficulty of incorporating in the 
Covenant, as amended, the substance of the reservations that 
accompany the Pact of Paris, and to the reluctance of certain 
States to incur additional responsibilities as regards sanctions 
owing to the general prohibition of recourse to war. 

3. THE SAFEGUARD OF PEACE (ARTICLE n) 

'Article ii (see page Si) is a very important element in the 
system of security contained in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. It aims at preventing war, whether it is lawful 
or unlawful under the Covenant, and at restormg peace when ' 
hostilities have broken out. The article would be of special 
importance in the case of a lawful war under the Covenant 
i.&., one not involving the sanctions provided for by Article 16. 
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The first paragraph concerns cases of war or threats of war. 
It ptovides for the intervention of the Council. The second 
paragraph refers to the less grave case of a “ circumstance 
affecting international relations It provides for the inter- 
vention of the Council or the Assembly. 

In either case, a request for the application of xlrticle ii 
may be made by any Member of the Teague of Nations. 

The first paragraph of Article ii gives the Comicil the 
widest powers to fulfil its task as guardian of the peace. It 
may recommend interim, measures of protection aimed at 
preventing a clash (demobilisation, withdrawal of troops 
behind certain lines, etc. ; see Greco-Bulgarian dispute : report 
by the Council of October 26th, 1925), or the bringing of 
pressure (naval or air demonstrations, etc.) to bear on parties 
which appear to threaten peace. It may also recommend a 
settlement relating to the merits of the dispute or a procedure 
aimed at bringing about such a settlement. 

4. SANCTIONS (ARTICTT 16) 

Article 16, which provides for the case of a State having 
resorted to war in disregard of the Covenant, organises a 
system of sanctions, 

These sanctions do not, properly speaking, constitute a 
penalty inflicted on a State for violation of the Covenant. 
Their essential purpose is to ensure the cessation of hostilities 
and to induce the offender to submit to his obligations under 
the Covenant. In certain cases, their purpose may also be 
to secure compensation for the victim of the aggressor. 

Should any Member of the League resort to war in 
disregard of its covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15, 
it shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act 
of war against all other Members of the League, which 
hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the seve- 
rance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition 
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of all intercourse between their nationals and the natio- 
nals of the covenant- breaking State, and the prevention 
of all financial, commercial or personal intercourse’ 
between the nationals of the covenant -breaking State 
and the nationals of any other State, whether a Member 
of the League or not. (Art. i6, para. - 1, Covenant.) 

It shall be the duty of the Council in such case^ to 
recommend to the several Governments concerned what 
effective military, naval or air force the Members of, 
the League shall severally contribute to the armed forces 
to be used to protect the covenants of the League. 
(Art. 1 6, para. 2, Covenant.) 

The Members of the League agree, further, that they 
will mutually support one another in the financial and 
economic measures which are taken under this article, 
in order to minimise the loss and inconvenience 
resulting from the above measures, and that they will 
mutually support one another in resisting any special 
measures aimed at one of their number by the covenant- 
breaking State, and that they will take the necessary 
steps to afford passage through their territory to the 
forces of any of the Members of the League which are 
co-operating to protect the covenants of the League. 
(Art. 16, para. 3, Covenant.) 

Any Member of the League which has violated any 
covenant of the League may be declared to be no longer 
a Member of the League by a vote of the Council con- 
curred in by the representatives of all the other Members 
of the League represented thereon. (Art. 16, para. 4, 
Covenant.) 

Article 16 lias so far been applied bnt once (Italo-Kthiopian 
dispute). 

This article raises two questions : iirst, who is the aggressor 
— i.e., which State or vStates had recourse to war in violation 
of the Covenant; secondly, the enforceuient of the prescribed 
sanctions against the aggressor. 
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ja) Deter minalion of the Aggressor, — This rests, in principle, 
with each vState iiidividiially. Article i6 does not make 
it subject to a decision the organs of the Leagme. But it 
is natural that, in ignorance of the facts, States should wish 
to be enlightened on the question by the Teague organs. 
This need, of mutual information and common discussioii was 
recognised in 1921.^ 

Ill the case of the Italo-hthiopian dispute, the Members of 
the Teague, without a formal vote and wdthout any decision ” 
of the Council or Assembly, expressed their opinion first in 
the Council and then in the Assembly (see page 139). 

(b) Application of Sanctions. — Article 16 has very different 
provisions in the cases of economic sanctions (para, i) and of 
military sanctions. 

As regards the so-called economic sanctions, which in 
reality concern not only trade and financial relations but, 
still more, personal relations (interruption of postal, railway 
communication, etc.), the terms of Article 16 render the 
immediate and full application almost automatic. But, in 
1921, the Assembl}^ thought that a rigidly automatic system 
might cause inconveniences, and voted "resolutions for the 
purpose of co-ordinating, graduating and spacing out the 
economic ” sanctions, entrusting to^he Council the task of 
regulating their application. 

ill the Italo-Bthiopian dispute, the application of sanctions 
\vas neither immediate nor automatic, but graduated and 
spaced out. Certain sanctions (arms embargo) 'were applied as 
soon as the breach of the Covenant had been declared; others 
were enforced six 'weeks later. 

As regards the military sanctions provided for in para- 
graph 2 of Article 16, there is no legal obligation on Members to 
apply them. The Covenant provides that it is the CounciTs • 


i 1 See ameiuinieuts to the Covenant— .not ratified— and espedallv Assemlfiv 

f ^solutions of the same year. ' ■ 
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duty to recomtiiend these sanctions. There may be a political 
and moral duty incumbent on States to conform to the 
Council’s recommendation but, once again, there is no obliga- 
tion on them.^ 

The third paragraph of Article i6 deals with the mutual 
support to be given to one another by vStates applying sanc- 
tions, Two cases are foreseen : 

(i) 111 taking economic and financial measures, States will 
mutuallj:^ support one another in order to minimise the loss 
and inconvenience resulting therefrom. For instance, they 
will compensate losses sustained by a State that has been 
deprived of certain markets by finding for it other markets.^ 

{2) The Covenant then deals with the more general hypo- 
thesis of “ special measures ” aimed at a State enforcing 
sanctions b}^ the Covenant-breaking State Such measures 
might, for instance, be a blockade or an attack by militar}" 
forces. In this case, mutual support is provided for. 

5. COMMUNICATIONS AT TIMFS OF FMFROFNCY 

The 1925 Assembly adopted a resolution to the effect that 
it was the obligation of the States Members of the League to 


^ 1 The so-called Committee of “Thirteen”, which was instmeted in the 
Council resolution of April i7tli, 1935, to propose measures to render the 
Covenant more effective in the organisation of collective security, asked for 
the appointment of ati expert sub-committee to consider the economic and 
tinandal measures that would be applicable. The sub -committee .sat during 
the first half of July 1935 and was assisted by the Financial, Economic Rela- 
tions and Transit Sections. 

The sub-committee’s investigation related to economic and iiiiancial mea- 
sures of narrower scope than those involved by Article 16 of the Covenant; 
they would be capable of bringing sufficient pressure to bear on a countrj’’ to 
cause it to abandon a policy of aggression, but would not disturb its whole 
economic life. 

The chief measures are the embargo on arms, munitions and implements of 
war and oii key-products necessary for armaments’ manufacture and the 
stopping of imports from and the refusal of credit to the offending State. 

j In the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, a resolution of the Co-ordination Com- 
mittee, dated October 19th, 1935, refers to the organisation of mutual support 
and provides a series of measures on the subject. 
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facilitate I^eagiie coiiimiinications of all kinds by every means 
in tbeir power at times of emergency, ^ this question being of 
the highest political importance. Accordingly, (i) States 
should co-operate in establishing railway traffic temporarily 
in place of traffic interrupted at times of emergency; (2) the 
Secretary-General having conducted negotiations with the 
States Members of the I^eagiie, a large number of States have 
shown their readiness to grant facilities to motor vehicles and 
aircraft effecting transport of importance to- the working of the 
keagiie of- Nations. 

The laying out of an aerodrome near the seat of the Teague 
has been provisionally suspended owing to the economic 
depression. 

Radio-Nations station is normally worked by the Society 
Radio-Suisse, but in times of emergency it will immediately 
pass under the sole administration of the Teague, which will 
then take possession of the whole plant, including the long- 
wave transmitter now belonging to the Soci^te Radio-Suisse. 
As long as the emergency lasts, the staff of the station will 
be at the disposal of the Secretarj^-General and will be deemed 
to be staff of the Secretariat. The permanent staff of the sta- 
tion may also then be replaced by temporary staff appointed 
by the Secretary-General should he consider this step to be 
necessary for the working of the station or for the indepen- 
dence of Teague communications. 

Tine telephonic connections exist with all Kuropean coun- 
tries except Albania. Furthermore, connections are available 
with thirty-seven extra-Furopean countries. 

According to the decision of the Conference on Telecommu- 
nications (Madrid, 1932), telegrams regarding the application 
of Articles 15 and 16 of the Covenant exchanged, in case of a 
threat of war, between the President of the Council of the 


^ From the point of view of communications, a “ time of emergency” occurs 
whenever, owmg_ to a political situation, Governments are obiiged to adopt 
measures modifying the working of the normal means of comniunication. 
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League or tlie Secretary-Geueral on the one hand and a 
Minister member of a Government, a ineniber of the Council 
of the League or a member of a mission despatched by the 
Coimcil on the other hand, will be granted priority over 
Governnient priorit}^ telegrams. (See also Radio-Nations 
: pQ&o 244,) 

G. DISARMAMENT 
THL COVJ^NANT AND DIvSARMAMLNT 

Article 8 of the Covenant defines the obligations of the 
j; ;! League and of its Members with regard to the reduction and 

f , I limitation of armaments. This text contains the following 

' , I provisions : 

J The Members of the League recognise that the main- 

tenance of peace requires the reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
I safety and the enforcement by common action of inter- 

national obligations. (Art. S, para, i, Covenant.) 

The Gouncii, taking account of the geographical 
! situation and circumstances of each State, shall formu- 

late plans for such reduction for the consideration and 
action of the several' Governments. (Art. 8, para. 2, 
jj'l Covenant.) 

I i Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and 

L revision at least every ten years. (Art. 8, para. 3, 

Covenant.) 

After these plans shall have been adopted by the 
several Governments, the limits of armaments therein 
*1 fixed shall not be exceeded without the concurrence of 

’[ the Gouncil. (Art. 8, para. 4, Covenant.) 

j The Members of the League agree that the manufac- 

ture by private enterprise of munitions and implements 
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of war is open to grave objections. The Goiiiicil shall 
advise how the evil effects attendant noon snch iiianu- 
facture can be prevented, due regard being had to the 
necessities of those Members of the Leagne which are 
not able to manufacture the munitions and implements 
of war necessary for their safety. (Art. S, para. 5, 
Covenant.) 

The Members of the League undertake to interchange 
full and frank information as to the scale of their arma- 
ments, their military, naval and air programmes and 
the condition of such of their industries as are adaptable 
to warlike purposes. (Art. 8, para. 6, Covenant.) 

The Members of the League will entrust the League 
with the general supervision of the trade in arms and 
ammunition with the countries in which the control of 
this traffic is necessary in the common interest. 
(Art. 23, para, d, Covenant.) 

PERMANENT ADVISORY COMMISSION FOR 
MILITARY, NAVAL AND AIR QUESTIONS 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to 
advise the Council on the execution of the provisions of 
Articles 1 and 8 and on military, naval and air questions 
generally. (Art. 9, Covenant.) 

This Commission was instituted by the Council and is 
composed of a military, a naval and an air representative 
appointed by each State represented on the Council. These 
delegates constitute three sub-commissions when required 
(military, naval and air). 

The purpose of the Commission is to furnish the Council 
with advice as to the execution of Article 8 of the Covenant 
(dealing specially with armaments) and with Article i, para. 2 
(armaments of States newly admitted to the League). 
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SPECIAL PROVISIONS AFFECTING CERTAIN STATES 

A system of investigation has been laid down hy certain 
treaties with regard to the armaments of a iinmber of coun- 
I ■ tries. Such investigations ma}^ be prescribed bj^ the Council 

; . ; of the League of Nations by a majority vote on the basis of 

• Article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles (or Article 159 of the 
Treaty of St. Germain, Article 143 of the Treaty of Trianon, 
Article 104 of the Treaty of Neuiily, respectively). 
r!i' 

- 'I STAGES OF DISARMAMENT WORK 

E 

I. Temporary Mixed Commission (1920-1924) 

I ! 

!’ ;■ The first Assembly (1920), considering that the reduction 

i’ I and limitation of armaments was not merety a technical pro- 

1/ 1 blein and that, in order to arrive at a practical solution, it was 

A, necessary, in addition to technical aspects, to examine a 

I certain number of political, social and economic questions, 

I decided to set up a Temporaiy IVIixed Commission composed 

<1 of persons specially qualified to deal with the different 

fl i questions involved in this problem. The Commission 

j remained in being until September 1924. 

During this period, the general aspect of disarmament was 
> : considered in relation to collective security, in the hope of 

jA finding a solution of the latter problem that would satisfy 

certain States. The attempts were, however, unsuccessful 
A (draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, Gelle^ai Protocol, see 

page 109). 







2. Preparatory Commission eor the Disarmament 
Conference (1925-1930) 

In September 1925, the Assembty requested the Council 
to make a preparatory study with a view to a Conference 
for the Reduction and Lunitation of Armaments. Giving 
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effect to this request, the Coiiucil, on September 12th, 1925, 
constituted the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, consisting of representatives of a certain number 
of States Members and non-members of the League. 

The Preparatory Commission held six sessions : in May and 
September 1926, in March- April and November-December 
1927, in March 1928, in April-May 1929 (first part) and 
November-Deceniber 1930 (second part). 

The Commission finally dissolved on December gtli, 1930, 
after preparing a draft Convention on the Reduction and 
Limitation of Armaments and a Final Report. 


3. CONi^BRENCiS BOR THE REDUCTION AND LIMITATION 
OB Armaments (1932-...) 

The Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Arma- 
ments met at Geneva on February 2nd, 1932, under the 
Presidency of Mr. Arthur Henderson. 

Sixty-one States, five of which are not Members of the 
League of Nations (Sa'udi Arabia (Hejaz), Brazil, Costa Rica, 
Egypt and the United States of America), sent representatives. 

The Conference set up two principal organisations, the 
General Commission and the Bureau. 

The General Commission is composed of representatives 
of all delegations, a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, and a 
Rapporteur. 

The Bureau consists of the President of the Conference, 
the Honorarj?- President (M. Motta, President of the Swiss 
Confederation in 1932), the fourteen Vice-Presidents of the 
Conference—namely, the delegates of the following States : 
Argentine, Austria, Belgium, the United Kingdom, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Poland, Spain, Sweden, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States 
of America — the Vice-Chairman of the General Commis- 
sion and the Presidents of the four Commissions on Land 
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Arinainents, Naval Anuaiiieiits, Air Armaiiients and National 
Defence Expenditure respectively. 

Occupied with several draft plans for disarmament, notahl}?- 
one by the United States delegation (the Hoover plan) , on J iily 
23rd, 1932, the Conference took a decision in favour of a 
stihstaiitial reduction of world armaments. 

It also pronounced in favour of the prohibition of certain 
methods of war : bombing from the air, the use of chemical, 
incendiary and bacterial weapons. Lastly, it made a distinc- 
tion between defensive ” and “ offensive ” weapons (heavy 
artillery, tanks over a certain tonnage), the latter weapons to 
be nltiinately abolished. 

A Permanent Disarmament Coiiiniissioii was to supervise 
the application of the future Disarmament Convention. 

On September 14th, the German delegation stated that it 
would cease to take part in the future work of the Conference 
so long as the principle of equality of rights between all 
nations was not accepted. 

On December nth, the rei)resentatives of the United 
Kingdom, the United vStates of America, France, Italy and 
Germany recognised the principle of equality of rights under 
conditions assuring the security of all nations. Germany, 
on December 14th, resumed her place at the Conference, which 
undertook the examination of a plan presented by France and 
the proposal of the Soviet delegation regarding security. 

On March i6th, 1933, the United Kingdom delegation 
submitted a draft Convention drawn up in such a manner 
as to take into account previous decisions and discussions 
of the Conference. It was adopted on March 27th as a basis 
of discussion, and accepted unanimously on June 8th, after a 
first reading debate, as the basis of the future Convention. It 
was understood that, before the second reading, the Govern- 
ments would endeavour by negotiations to reduce existing 
political difficulties. But the agreement sought was not 
attained. On October 14th, 1933, Germany again left the 
Conference. 








Exchanges of views were nevettlieless continued between 
Governments until Ma}?" 1934. 

On June 8tli, 1934. the General Cominission voted a resolu- 
tion instructing the Bureau to seek a solution of the problenis 
in suspense and to take the necessar}^ steps to frame a com- 
plete draft convention. Furthermore, the resolution instruc- 
ted the Committees to study certain important problems. 
Three of these Committees — Securit3^ Guarantees of Execu- 
tion and vSupervision, Manufacture of and Trade in Arms — 
immediately met and reached an agreement on certain 
principles. (See also Historical Summary, page 270,) 

The Bureau of the Conference met on November 20th, 1934, 
and approved a proposal of the President, which, wliile fully 
respecting previous resolutions as to the final objective of the 
Conference, selected a certain number of questions suitable 
for forming the subject of separate protocols that might come 
into force successively, without the Conference's waiting for 
the completion of a full Convention. The points were : 

( a) The control of the manufacture of and trade in arms (in regard to 
which important proposals had been made during the summer of 1934 by 
the United States Government); 

(b) Budgetary publicity; 

(c) The setting- up of the Permanent Disarmament Commission. 

Between November 1934 and April 1935, the competent 
technical comnlittees met to draft provisions on these three 
subj ects. These texts were communicated to the Governments 
represented at the Conference. 

Neither the Bureau nor the General Commission met during 
1935 - 

STATE OF THE WORK OF THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 

After several years of work, with interruptions, it was found 
that general agreement existed on the following points : 

(a) Prohibition of certain methods of war : bombing 
from the air, chemical, incendiary and bacterial weapons. 
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(h) Priiicipie of qualitative and quantitative limita- 
tioii of armaments. 

Qualitative limitation would involve the immediate or 
.s^radual abolition of certain particularly powerful types of 
armaments (e.g., heavy artillery, tanks above a certain 
tonnage). ^ ^ _ Q 

Quantitative limitation would involve a limitation in the 
number of iion-proliibited weapons which States might possess. 

Agreement was not reached, however, as regards the 
application of these principles. 

(c) Supervision of the manufacture of and trade in 
arms. 

I ' i The principle of such supervision is generally accepted, 

\ , al though States have not yet made a definite pronouncement 

I I on its details. 

j ' (d) Publicity of national defence expenditure. 

II I A detailed system organising publicity of national defence 

l.ij expenditure, which appears to meet with general acceptance, 

I ' has been drawn up. 

I (e) Supervision of the execution of the convention. 

, States appear to accept the idea of supervision, entrusted to 

' ; a Permanent Disarmament Commission and involving perio- 

[ ^ dical inspections on the spot. 

i : A procedure for the establishment of breaches of the 

iQ convention has been drawm up. 

!*' ! 

; ; (f) Guarantees of execution. 

The Conference considered the question of guarantees for 
V 1 ensuring the execution of the convention and preventing or 

putting an end to infractions thereof. The necessity of 
’ I guarantees was generally accepted by the Conference. (As 

I ' regards security, see page 91.) 
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LIMITATION OF NAVAL ARMAMENTS 

In close connection with the work of the League for the 
reduction of armaments, it should be mentioned that the 
limitation of naval armaments was dealt with in the Wasliing- 
ton Naval Treaty of 1922 and the Loudon Naval Treaty of 
1930. the former, the five great naval Powers (United 
Kingdom, France, Itaty, J apan and United States of America) 
agreed to a limitation of their capital ships and aircraft 
carriers. By the latter, the United Kingdom, Japan and the 
United States agreed to limit their cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines, and the five Washington Treaty Powers agreed 
not to lay down, during the period 1930 to 1936, the capital 
ship replacement tonnage which they were entitled by the 
Washington Treaty to lay down during those years. 

On December gtli, 1935, ^ Conference was opened in London 
for concludhig a treaty to replace the two previous naval 
treaties which expire at the end of 1936. The Governments of 
the United States of America, Japan, France, Italy, and the 
United Kingdom and the Secretary-General of the League 
were represented at this Conference, the last-mentioned by an 
observer. 

MORAL DISARMAMENT 

On September 23rd, 1931, the problem of moral disarma- 
ment, raised in a memorandum from the Polish Goveminent, 
was referred to the Disarmament Conference. The problem 
was defined as that of seeking the best methods of bringing 
about a moral detente in order to create an atmosphere favour- 
able to the pacific solution of international problems. It 
was, in particular, proposed to consider measures wrhich 
Governments might take in order to ensure that education in 
all degrees, imparted by means of broadcasting or the cinema, 
might be inspired with mutual respect and good understanding 
as between the nations. Measures were also suggested relating 


to the Press, and an undertaking was conteinplated for the 
adaptation of domestic legislation to the stage at present 
reached in the development of international organisation. 

A vSuh-Cominittee of the Political Commission was specially 
entrusted with the task of dealing with this question and of 
drawing up, with the help of the Secretariat and of the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, an act to be 
inserted in the final Convention of the Conference. 

D. CONVENTIONS IN CONNECTION WITH THE 

SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES AND SECURITY 

These are distinct from the Covenant, but are intended to 
complete it, or are similar to it in purpose. 

Since the creation of the League of Nations, efforts have 
continued without interniission to develop the organisation of 
peace as regards both security and the pacific settlement of 
disputes. These efforts, wdiicli have resulted in failures and 
successes, took various forms : endeavours to amend the 
Covenant, conclUvSion of general agreements supplementary to 
the Covenant {e,g,, General Act of Arbitration), particular 
treaties (Locarno Treaties), general treaties (Pact of Paris), 
obligations to be inserted in the Disarmament Convention. 

I. AMENDMENTS TO THE COVENANT 


In the first place, attempts were made to amend the Cove- 
nant. Various amendments, affecting Article i6 in particular, 
were voted by the Assembly at its second session in 1921. 
These amendments have so far not been ratified. 

A procedure for the amendment of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations in order to bring it into harmony with the 
Pact of Paris was set on foot in 1929 (see page 113). Difficul- 
ties were encountered and the matter has been put aside for the 
moment. 


m 
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2. TRiCATlF^S vSUPPFBMFNTARY TO THB COVBNANT 

Attempts were subsequent!}^ made to remedy tlie supposed 
deficiencies of the Covenant by supplementary treaties— viz. : 

(a) DRAFT TREATY OF MITTUAR ASSISTANCE 

The Temporary Mixed Commission (seepage 102) submitted 
to the Assembly in September 1923 a draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance, regarding which the fifth Assembly, in September 
1924, was unable to reach an agreement, and the draft, which 
had been accepted in principle by eighteen States, was aban- 
doned. This draft treaty specified means of determining the 
aggressor, defined obligations in the matter of assistance and 
provided for agreements for assistance within continental 
limits. 

(b) geneva protocod 

On October 2nd, 1924, the Assembly adopted a plan for the 
organisation of peace commonly known as the Geneva Protocol. 
This Protocol endeavoured to find a general solution for the 
problems of the pacific settlement of disputes, of security and 
of disarmament. In particular, (i) it prohibited recourse to 
war in any circumstances; (2)- it established a method of 
determining the aggressor whereby the aggressor should be 
presumed to be that State which refused to resort to arbitra- 
tion or to. comply with an award, or refused to comply with 
the * provisional measures prescribed by the Council; (3) it 
made the application of sanctions compulsory after the deter- 
mination of the aggressor; (4) it provided- that all disputes 
should be terminated by a binding decision pronounced by the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, the Council of the 
Teague unanimously, or a board of arbitration. 

The Geneva Protocol was signed by fourteen States, but it 
became clear at the 1925 Assembly that it could not secure 
general acceptance, and more especially the acceptance of 
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certain great Powers, and it was in practice abandoned. Tlie 
chief reasons for this abandonment were the refusal to accept 
compulsory arbitration for all disputes and reluctance to 
assume what were regarded as excessively heav}’’ burdens in 
the matter of sanctions. 


3. IvOCx^RNO AGR]eE:MBNTS, 1925 

The failure of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance and of the 
Geneva Protocol had shown that the question of security was 
not ripe for a complete solution, either on the worldwide or on 
' the continental scale. In Europe, efforts were then directed 

il ; towards the conclusion of a regional pact dealing with the 

i western frontiers of Germany. 

;; ' - This was achieved by the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee, 

;; concluded on October i6th, 1925, at Eocarno (also known 

i as the Rhine Pact) between five States — namely, Germany, 

I : , Belgium, the United Kingdom, France and Italy. It is a 

; i treaty of mutual assistance providing for the intervention of 

f . the Council and contains two distinct elements : 

I j / ) An undertaking of noii'aggression entered into b.v German.y 

I towards France and Belgium and by France and Belgium towards 

Gerniaiw; 

fi y (b) The United Kingdom and Italy guarantee the inviolability of the 

, ' ' German-Belgiaii and German-French frontiers against aggression from 

I'';, either side. 



In addition, four bilateral Treaties of Arbitration w^ere 
concluded at Eocarno between Germany and the followdng 
countries : Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France and Poland. 

The Assembly, in a resolution of September 25th, 1926, 
gave its approval to the Eocarno Treaties and added that 
“ agreements of this kind need not necessarily he restricted to 
a limited area, but may be applied to different parts of the 
world 
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4. GE)NKRAL act of arbitration 

A Committee known as the Committee on Arbitration and 
Security was set up on November 3otli, 1927, by the Prepara- 
tory Commission for the Disarmament Conference with a view 
to increasing the guarantees of security and thus facilitating 
the work of disarmament. 

One of the most important results achieved this 
Committee was the General Act of Arbitration for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes, adopted by the Assembhr 
and thrown open to accession by all States on September 26th, 
1928.^ 

This Act entered into force on August i6th, 1929. Up to 
December 31st, 1935, it had received twenty-three accessions, 
including those of France, the United Kingdom and Italy A 
Almost all of these accessions (twenty-one) are to the Act as 
a whole. ^ 

The General Act, in three different chapters, |)rovides 
separate ^ procedures : a procedure of conciliation for all 
disputes ‘(Chapter I); a procedure of judicial settlement or 
arbitration for disputes of a legal nature (Chapter II) ; and a 
procedure of arbitration for other disputes (Chapter III). 
States may accede to the General Act in whole or in part. 

5. MODFU TREATIES 

The same Assembly recommended to the attention of 
States, on September 26th, 1928, a series of model bilateral 
or multilateral treaties (treaties A, B, C, D, E and F) concerning 
the pacific settlement of disputes, non-aggression and nnxtual 


^ The States are as follows : Australia, Belgium, United Kingdom, Canada, 
Denmark, Estonia, Ethiopia, Finland, France, Greece, India, Irisli Free State, 
Italy, Eatvia, Enxemburg, Nonvay, Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, Spain, 
Svyeden, Switzerland and Turkey. 

^ Only the Netherlands and Sweden have given a partial accession, 
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assistance. The provisions coiiceriiiiig non-aggression and 
mutual assistance are based on the Tocarno Treaty of Mutual 
Guarantee of October i6th, 1925, 

6. CONVENTION ON FINxlNCIAT ASSISTANCE 

This Convention, which was prepared by the Committee on 
Arbitration and Security, was approved by the Assembly on 
September 29th, 1930, and opened for signature on the same 
date. Its entry into .force is subject to two conditions — 
namely, that at least three Governments providing specific 
financial assistance should have ratified the Convention or 
acceded thereto (Article 32), and that a plan for the reduction 
of armaments should have been put into force (Article 35). 
Neither of these conditions has j^et been fulfilled.^ 

7. CONVENTION TO IMPROVE TPIE MEANS 
OF PREVENTING WAR 

This Convention, which was also drawn up by the Committee 
on Arbitration and Security, was approved by the Assembly 
on vSepteniber 26th, 1931, and opened for signature on the same 
date. Its entry into force is subject to the condition that it 
should have received ten ratifications or accessions (Article 13). 
This condition has not yet been fulfilled. 

This Convention includes, inter alia, an undertaking by the 
parties, should a threat of war arise between them, to coiiiply 
with the conservatory measures prescribed by the Council (for 
example, fixing of lines which must not be passed by the 
forces of the parties).- 


^ Up to December 31st, 1935, the Convention had received three ratifications 
— those of Denmark, Finland and Iran~and twent5'-seven signatures 
subject to ratification. 

“ tJp to December 31st, 1935, the Convention had received four ratifications 
--NetijerlandS; Nicaragua, Norway and Peni - aiKi nineteen signatures subject 
to ratificatioru 
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8. THE) PARIS PACT 


The Paris Pact (also known as the Briand-Kellogg Pact), 
of August cytli, 1928, which was drawn up outside the League 
of Nations, is of considerable importance. It reads as follows : 

The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the names of their res- 
pective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the solution of inter- 
national controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national policy 
in their relations with one another. (Article I.) 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be, 
which may arise among them, shall never be sought except by pacific means. 
(Article II.) 

This Pact came into force on July 25th, 1929. On Decem- 
ber 31st, 1935, it was binding on sixty-three States (in addition 
to fift3^-four Members of the League, nine States non-members : 
Sa’iidi Arabia (Hejaz), Brazil, Costa Rica, the Free City of 
Danzig, E)gypt, Geriiiaiiy, Iceland, Japan and the United 
States of America). The following five States are not bound 
by the Paris Pact : Argentine, Bolivia, Salvador, Uruguay 
and Yemen. 

The first merit of the Paris Pact is that, going further than 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, it contains a general 
prohibition of resort to war. Its second merit is to realise a 
greater degree of uni vers alitj^ than the Covenant of the League 
of Nations (participation of Germany, the United States of 
America and J apan) . On the other hand, unlike the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, the Paris Pact provides for no 
permanent organisation, no procedure and no sanctions. 


9. PACT OF RIO DE) JANEIRO 

The Rio de J aneiro Pact of Non-Aggression and Conciliation 
was signed on October loth, 1933. 

This Treaty is open for accession by any State. At the end 
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of IQ ^=5 it was in force between twelve American and European 

States'^ . TL 

The Treaty condemns wars of aggression. It prescribes the 

non-recognition of territorial changes obtained by force It 
provides that, in the event of a breach of the Treaty, third 
States shall adopt a common and united attitude without, 
however, resorting to force. Lastly, it stipulates that inter- 
national disputes shall be submitted to conciliation. It is 
open to all States. 

TO. PAN-AMERICAN UNION 


Mention must be made of a second regional agreement . 
the Pan-American Union, which dates back to 1889 ana 
includes the States of Latin America and the United States. 
The Union holds periodical conferences which frame conven- 
tions dealing with public and private law. It has an Executive 
Committee and a Secretariat. ^ 1 

Further, on January 5th, 1929, there were signed at Wash- 
ington, at a Conference specially convened for the purpose, 
a general convention of American conciliation and a general 
treaty of inter-Aniericaii arbitration." 


II. BALKAN PACT 

The Balkan Pact of February gth. 1934 . is, at present 
binding on Greece. Roumania, Yugoslavia and Turkey, and 
contains a provision under the terms of which it may e 
opened to other Balkan countries (that is, Albania and 

Bulgaria). 


lAwentine, Bulgaria, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 
Italy, Nicaragua, Roumania, Salvador, United States of America, A ugoslavia. 

2 At the end of July 1935. thirteen States were parties to this Urcaty : Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, Salvador, United States of America, Venezuela. 
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This Pact is a treaty of nmtual assistance whereby all the 
parties, with equal rights and obligations, guarantee to one 
another the securit}^ of their Balkan frontiers irrespective of 
whether aggression should come from a Balkan State a party 
or non-party to the Pact. Further, the parties bind them- 
selves not to enter into any undertaking towards another 
Balkan countrj^ without the consent of the other parties and 
they undertake to consult one another. 

12. TREATIES OF IvONDON ON THB DEFINITION 
OF THE AGGRESSOR 

On July 3rd, 4th and 5tli, 1933, three Conventions, adopting 
the text on the definition of the aggressor which had been 
drawn up by a Committee of the Disarmament Conference and 
submitted to the General Commission, were signed in Eondon. 

These Conventions provide five criteria of aggression : 

(1) Declaration of war upon another State; 

(2) Invasion by its armed forces, with or without a declaration of war, of 
the territory of another State; 

(■3) Attack bj? its land, naval or air forces, with or without a declaration of 
war, on the territory, vessels or aircraft of another State; 

(4) Naval blockade of the coasts or ports of another State; 

(5) Provision of support to armed bands formed in its territory w^hich have 
invaded the territory of another State, or refusal, notwithstanding the request 
of the invaded State, to take in its own territory all the measures in its power 
to deprive those bands of all assistance or protection. 

These Conventions are the following : 

(1) Convention for the definition of the aggressor, signed on July 3rd, 1933. 
To it the following ax'e parties : Afghanistan, ]^stonia, Pfinland, Iran, I,atvia, 
Poland, Roumania, Turkey and U.S.S.R. 

(2) Convention for the definition of the aggressor, signed Juty 4th, 1933, 
between Roumania, Czechoslovakia, Turkey, U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia. 

(3) Convention for the definition of the aggressor signed July 5th, 1933, 
betw'een the U.S S.R. and lyithuania. 

The second of these Conventions is open to all States. 
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13. PARTICUIfAK. TREATIES OF NON-AGGRESSION 

A fairly large number of bilateral treaties of non-aggression 
have been concluded in the last few years, principally between 
the U.S.S.R. and the adjacent countries and between the 
Balkan countries. 

Afghanistan-Persia, November 27tli, 1927; 

192S; Greece-Yugoslavia, March 27tli, 1928; U.fe.fe.Iv.-iurkey Decunbci i 7 tli, 
1025; U.S.S.R.-Germany. April 24th, 1926; 

tember aStli, 1926; U.S.S.R. -Persia, October ist, 1927; 

July 24tli, 1931; U.S.S.R.-Finland, January 21st, 1932; 

Februarj^ 5th, 1932; U.S.S.R.-Bstoma, May 4th, 1932; 

July 25th, 1932; U.S.S.R.-Itah’, September 2nd, 1932, Xj .vS.b.R.-I raiiec, 
November 29th, 1932. 

14. SECURITY IN THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 

Independently of the work previously done by the Com- 
mittee on Arbitration and Security set up by the Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission, the Disarmament Conference 
discussed questions connected with security. The work done 
by it in this connection may be placed under the following 
five heads : 

(a) GUNFRAU UNDERTAKINGS CONCERNING SECURITY 

The British draft Convention adopted as a basis of discus- 
sion by the Conference and discussed at a first readingq 
provides for a conference between all the States, ai ranged in 
liaison with the organs of the Teague of Nations, in the event 
of a breach or threat of breach of the Pact of Paris. 

(b) UNDERTAKING NOT TO RESORT TO FORCE 

The PoHtical Commission of the Disarmament Conference 
adopted a text (British proposal) to be signed by all European 
States forbidding “ resort to force in the circumstances in 
which the Pact of Paris forbids resort to war 
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(c) DEFINITION OF THE: AGGRESSOR (Soviet proposal) 

A definition of the aggressor drafted by a Security Com- 
mittee was discussed in the General Commission, which took 
no decision on the subject. 

This definition was embodied in three treaties concluded in 
London. (See summary of these treaties, page 115.) 

(d) procedure for the establishment of the fact of 

AGGRESSION 

The Committee mentioned above drew up an ‘‘ Act relating 
to the establishment of facts constituting aggression (Belgian 
draft), providing for the optional creation of commissions for 
establishing the facts. No objections were made to this text. 

(e) :mutual assistance 

The above-mentioned Committee drew up a European Pact 
of Mutual Assistance (French draft), which aims only at 
facilitating the giving of assistance in cases in which it is 
already provided for in treaties or in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. This Pact was discussed in the General 
Commission, which took no decision regarding it. 

E. POLITICAL DISPUTES DEALT WITH 
BY THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ^ 

I. EUPEN AND MALMEDY 

Germany addressed to the Council during the years 1920 
and 1921 a series of protests against the attribution of Eupen 
and Malmedy to Belgium. 

The question was discussed at the ninth, eleventh and 
twelfth sessions of the Council. 


I This sixth I'evised edition contains, in addition to a short sumniary of 
questions dealt with prior to 1935, more ample details of those dealt with 
during that year and likely therefore to be of greater interest to the reader. 
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The Council, on September 20th, 1920, decided to recognise 
as final the transfer to Belgium of the districts of B)upen 
and Malmedy. 

The Council, on February 22nd, 1921, instructed the 
Secretary-General to inform the German Government that its 
decision was final. 

2. CONFUCT between Persia and Soviet Russia (the Knzeli 

Afiair), 

Appeal of the Persian Government under Articles 10 and ii 
of the Covenant, dated May 19th, 1920. 

The question was discussed at the sixth session of the 
Council. 

The dispute was settled as a result of direct negotiations 
between Persia and Soviet Russia, 

3. Question of the x^eand Iseands (Finland and Sweden, 

the countries interested). 

Fetter from the British Government calling the attention 
of the Council to this question under Article ii of tlie 
Covenant. 

The matter was discussed at the ninth, tenth, thirteenth, 
and sixteenth sessions of the Council. 

The Council, on June 24th, 1921, following a report by a 
Committee of Jurists and a report by a Commission which 
went to the spot, decided to recognise the sovereignty of 
Finland over the Aland Islands, subject to certain new guaran- 
tees of autonomy to be accorded to the inhabitants. 

On October 20th, 1921, a new Convention on the neutralisa- 
tion and non-fortification of the Aland Islands was signed 
at Geneva. 

4. CONFI/ICT BETWEEiN FITHUANIA AND POEAND. 


Note from the Polish Government informing the Council 
of this dispute, dated September 5th, 1920. 
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Appeal of the Lithuanian Government under Article ii 
of the Covenant, dated October 15th, 1927. 

The matter was discussed at the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, sixteenth, eighteenth, twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth sessions of the Council and at the 
second and third sessions of the Assembly. 

The Council, on December loth, 1927, adopted a resolution 
noting that peace existed between the two countries and 
recommending the two Governments to undertake direct 
negotiations with a view to establishing relations such as 
might ensure between them the good understanding on which 
peace depends. The Council declared that its resolution in no 
way affected the questions in regard to which the two Govern- 
ments had divergent views. 

The matter was discussed again at the fort3^-eighth, forty- 
ninth, fifty-first, fifty-second, fifty-third, fifty-sixth, sixty- 
second and sixty-third sessions of the Council. 

5. Thu Tacna-xIrica DispuI'U (Bolivia, Peru and Chile). 

, Bolivia, in a letter dated November ist, 1920, asked that 
Article 19 of the Covenant should be applied. 

The question was discussed by the Assembly in 1921. 

The Bolivian Government, on September 28th, 1921, 
informed the Assembly that it did .not insist upon placing its 
request on the agenda. 

Peru, in a letter dated November ist, 1920, asked that 
Articles 15 and 19 of the Covenant should be applied. 

The Peruvian Government, in a letter dated December 2nd, 
1920, notified the Secretary-General that it withdrew the 
request. 

6. Dispute between Panama and Costa Rica, 1921. 

There was a discussion of this matter at the twelfth session 
of tlie Council, 
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7- DEWMlTAmN AND AdDKGED ViOIvAl'IONS OF I'HE ALBANIAN 
Frontier (Albania, Yugoslavia and Greece), 



The Albanian Government appealed to the Council on 
June 15th, 1921, under Article ii of the Covenant. 

The matter was discussed at the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, sixteenth, twenty-ninth and thirtieth sessions of the 
Council and at the second session of the Assembly. 

The frontiers of Albania were delimited b}^ a decision of 
the Conference of Ambassadors, which was notified to the 
Secretary-General on November 9th, 1921. 

A Commission of inquiry which the Council sent to the spot 
informed the Council in a report, dated December 20th, 192.1, 
that the evacuation of Albanian territory had been completed. 

Following an opinion given by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, a direct agreement was secured between 
the two parties regarding the delimitation of the frontier in 
the neighbourhood of the Monastery of St. Naouin. 

The Albanian Government brought the matter before the 
Council under Article ii of the Covenant on September 27th, 

^ 9 ^ 4 - . . . . , 

The representative of Greece at the thirtieth session of the 
Council announced that his country would execute the decision 
of the Conference of Ambassadors of April 19th, 1924, delimit- 
ing the frontier in the region of Koritza. 

8. Liquidation of PIstates of the Former Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy in Yugoslavia, 1921, 

xlUvStria submitted this question to the Council in a letter 
dated June 7th, 1921. 

The matter was discussed at the thirteenth session of the 
Council. 

The Yugoslav Government, on September i6th, 1921, 
informed the Secretary-General that it had agreed with the 
Austrian Government to undertake direct negotiations. 




9- XHii Up:per-Sii;esian Question (Frontier between Gerniaiiy 
and Poland). 

The Supreme Council, in a letter dated August latli, 1921, 
submitted the question to the Council under Article ii of the 
Covenant. 



The matter wms discussed at the extraordinary session of 
the Council in August, September and October 1921, and at the 
eighteenth session of the Council. 

On October 12th, 1921, the Council recommended a definite 
frontier line and the conclusion of a convention between 
Germany and Poland. 

ilie Conference of Ambassadors, on October 2otli, 1921, 
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adopted the frontier line recommeuded by the Comial. 

The Convention relating to Upper Silesia was signed by 
Germany and Poland on May 15th, 1922. 

10. ASTERN CarEUA (Finland and Soviet Russia). 

The Government of Finland, on November 26tli, 1921, 
notified the Council of certain measures taken by the So\iet 
Government in Eastern Carelia. On January 13th ^922, 1 
appealed to the Council under paragraph 2 of Article ii aim 
under Article 17 of the Covenant. . ^ 

The matter was discussed at the^ sixteenth, tweiity-thira, 
twenty-fourth and twenty-sixth sessions of the Couiicil. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice to which, 
at the request of Finland, the Council had 
advisory opinion, declared, on July 23rd, 1923. that it could 
not express any view upon the question submitted to it. ^ ^ 
The Council, on September aytli, 1923, noted the opinion 
of the Court. 


II. The Austro-Hungarian Frontie^r (Burgenlaiid). 

The Austrian and Hungarian Governments agreed, under a 
Protocol signed at Vienna, to accept the arbitration ot the 
Council, and the President of the Conference of Ambassadors 
asked the Council, in a letter dated June 6th, 1922, to place 
the question on its agenda. , 

The matter was discussed at the twenty- first session of the 

The Council gave an arbitral decision establishing the 
frontier line on September 19th, 1922. 


12, Incursions of Armed Bands into the Frontier 
Districts of the States bordering upon BudGx\ria 
(Bulgaria, Roumania, Yugoslavia and Greece). 

The Bulgarian Government called the attention of the 
Council to the situation under Article ii, paragraph 2, of the 
Covenant in a letter dated June i7tli, 1922. 


Tlie question was discussed at the nineteenth session of the 
Council. 

The Council, on July igth, 1922, expressed the hope that 
the negotiations undertaken between the countries concerned 
would result in a direct understanding. 

13. Frontiers bei'weejn Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

The Council was asked to deal with this question in a letter 
from the Hungarian Government dated July 2nd, 1922. 

The question was discussed at the nhreteenth and twent}?-- 
first sessions of the Council. 

The frontier was traced by a decision of the Conference 
of Ambassadors after the Council had notified them on 
September 30th, 1922, that its good offices had not secured 
the desired result. 

14. Frontier between Hungary and Czechoslovakia in 

THE SALGOTARJAN REGION. 

The question was brought before the Comicil in a letter 
from the Hungarian Government, dated November i6th, 1922, 
and in a letter from the President of the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors dated January 3rd, 1923. 

The Council, on April 23rd, 1923, gave an arbitral award 
in accordance with the procedure previously accepted by the 
parties. The representatives of Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
accepted the decision. 

15. Conflict over Nationality Decrees in Tunis and 

Morocco (France and the United Kingdom). 

The British Government asked that this question should 
be placed on the agenda of the Council on August i ith, 
1922. 

The matter was discussed at the twenty-first session of 
the Cowicjl. 
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Conference of Ambassadors a frontier line which was accepted 
by them on March 26th, 1924. 

18. DISPUI'I^ Greecij and Itady (the Corfu 

Incident) . 

On September ist, 1923, the Greek Government submitted 
the dispute to the Council under Articles 12 and 15 of the 
Covenant. 

The question was discussed at the twenty-sixth session of 
the Council. 

The President of the Council, on September 17th, 1923, 
notified the Council of a communication from the Conference 
of Ambassadors announcing the settlement of the dispute 
as a result of diplomatic negotiations undertaken by the 
Conference. 

19. Tim Quissi'iON OP Mempd. 

The Governments represented at the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors, ill a note dated September 25th, 1923, called the 
attention of the Council, under Article ii, paragraph 2, of the 
Covenant, to the situation of Memel. 

Following the report of a Commission which visited the 
spot and direct negotiations at Geneva with representatives 
of the Lithuanian Government, the Council, on March 14th, 
1924, recommended the British Empire, France, Italy and 
Japan to accept the Convention relating to the transfer of 
the territory of Memel and noted the acceptance of the 
Convention by Lithuania. The Convention was signed by the 
countries concerned on May 8th, 1924. 

In 1926, 1927, 1930, 1931 and 1932, the attention of the 
Council was called to the situation in the territory of Memel. 

The question was discussed at the twenty-seventh, twenty- 
eighth,^ thirty-fifth, forty-first, forty-second, forty-fifth, sixty- 
first, sixty-second, sixty-third and sixty -sixth sessions of the 
Council. 
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20. Froniier between Turkey and Iraq (the Mosul 

Affair). 

The question was brought before the Council in a letter 
from the British Government, dated August 6th, 1924. 

It was discussed at the thirtieth, thirty-first, thirty-fifth, 
thirty-seventh, thirty-ninth and fortieth sessions of the 
Council. 

The Council, in a resolution dated December i6th, 1925, 
traced the frontier between Turkey and Iraq. The represen- 
tative of Turkey was not present at that meeting. As a 
result of direct negotiations betw^eeii the United Kingdom and 
Turkey, the frontier traced by the Council, with some slight 
modifications, was recognised by the Treaty of Angora, 
June 5th, 1926. 

21. Expulsion of the CEcumenicae Patriarch from 

Constantinopee. 

The question was brought before the Deague of Nations by 
an appeal from the Greek Government under Article ii, 
paragraph 2, of the Covenant, dated February nth, 1925. 

The question was discussed at the thirty-third and thirty- 
fourth sessions of the Council. 

The Greek Government withdrew its request in a letter 
dated June ist, 1925, the question having been settled by 
special negotiations. 



22. Incident on the Greco-Buegarian Frontier (Demir 
Kapu). 

Bulgaria appealed to the Deague of Nations under Articles 10 
and II of the Covenant on October 22nd, 1925. 

The question was discussed at an extraordinary session of 
the Council in October 1925 and at the thirty-sixth, thirty- 
seventh and thirty-ninth sessions of the Council. 

The President of the Council, on October 23rd, reminded 
the Bulgarian and Greek Governments of their obligations as 
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Members of tlie League, inviting them to withdraw their 
troops behind their respective frontiers. 

The Council met in extraordinary session on October 26th, 
and the Bulgarian and Greek Governments were invited to 
withdraw their troops within sixty hours. British, French 
and Italian officers were sent to the spot in order to report to 
the Council upon the execution of its decision. 

The Bulgarian and Greek representatives, on October 28th, 
informed the Council that they would conform to its decision. 

On October 29tli, a Commission was set up by the Council 
to make a complete enquiry into the incidents. 

The Council, in a resolution dated December 14th, 1925, 
settled the incident on the basis of recommendations made 
by the Commission of Enquiry. 

23. Dbi/Imitai'ion of the Frontier between Greece 

AND Turkey (Maritza). 

The question was raised as a result of an appeal by Greece 
under Articles 1 1 and 14 of the Covenant, dated February 24th, 
1926. 

The matter was discussed at the thirty-ninth session of the 
Council. 

The Council, on March i8th, 1926, decided that it was not 
called upon to trace the frontier between Greece and Turkey, 
as another body wms under instructions to deal with the matter. 

24. Aebanian Minorities in Greece. 

(a) The Albanian Government appealed to the Council 
under Article 1 1, paragraph 2, of the Covenant on August i itli, 
1924. 

The Council, in a resolution, dated September 30th, 1924, 
expressed the view that this question should be dealt with 
as concerning the application of the Greek Treaty on the 
protection of minorities. On December iith, 1924, it 
appointed representatives with instructions to forward 
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periodical reports. On September i6tii, 1926, it noted the 
final report of its representatives. 

(b) The Albanian Government appealed to the Council 
under Article ii of the Covenant on May loth, 1928. 

There were discussions at the thirtieth and fiftieth sessions 
of the Council. 

On June gtli, 1928, the Council adopted a report recoin- 
mending direct negotiations. 

25. BiSPUXK BETWEEN BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY (the Gran 
Chaco Question), 1928-1935. 

This affair was first treated under Article 4, paragraph 4, 
and then under Article ii of the Covenant at the request of 
the three Members of the Council dealing with it (March 8th, 
1933) May 31st, 1934, afterwards under Article 15, 
wdiicli was invoked by Bolivia. 

The question w^s discussed at the fifty-third, fifty-ninth, 
sixty-eighth, sixty-ninth, seventieth, seventy- first, seventy- 
second, seventy-third, seventy-fourth, seventy- fifth, seventy- 
sixth, seventy-eighth, seventy -ninth, eightieth, eight}^- first, 
eighty-second and ninetieth sessions of the Council, and at the 
fifteenth ordinary (September 1934) and the extraordinary 
(November 1934) sessions of the Assembl}^. 

The Council, on July 3rd, 1933, adopted a report appointing 
a Commission of five members to visit the spot with a view 
to the settlement of the question. The Commission reached 
Montevideo on November 3rd and proceeded thence to. 
Paraguay and Bolivia. An armistice proposed by Paraguay 
on December i8th, was accepted by Bolivia and the Com- 
mission announced that it would convene the representatives 
of the two countries to meet at Montevideo to negotiate 
conditions of security and peace. 

On January 6th, 1934, "tfie armistice came to an end and, 
as its peace proposals were not accepted by the parties, the 
Commission returned to Geneva to report to the Council. 
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Territory of the Gran Chaco 

I •■4. Proposals for a settlement made between 1879 i907* 5* Brazilian 

suggestion, September and, 1933. 6. Teague Committee’s proposal for policing 

Cbaco territory, February 1954* 
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On May 31st, 1934, Bolivia invoked Article 15 of the Covenant, 
and then asked the Council under the same article, to lay the 
dispute before the Assembly. The ordinary session of the 
Assembly of 1934 duly considered the matter and set up 
an Advisory Committee of twenty-two members, which met 
on the conclusion of that session. This Committee has a 
twofold task : to explore the possibilities of conciliation under 
Article 15, paragraph 3, and at the same time to prepare the 
report provided for under paragraph 4. It was understood 
that the work of conciliation, which was entrusted to a Sub- 
Committee of American States, might be proceeded with until 
the adoption of the report provided for in Article 15, para- 
graph 4, by an extraordinary session of the Assembly to be 
iield in the near future. 

This extraordinary session was held from November 2otli 
to 24 til, 1934. The Assembly unanimously adopted the 
report ■provided for by Article 15, paragraph 4, of the Cove- 
nant. The parties have stated that they will shortly announce 
whether they accept the Assembly’s proposals. 

On December loth, the Bolivian Government unreservedly 
accepted the Assembly’s recommendations, to which Paraguay 
was unable to agree. 

On January i6th, 1935, the Advisory Committee, referring 
to the terms of Articles 12 and 15 of the Covenant, and 
observing that hostilities still continued, informed the Members 
of the League that had prohibited the supply of war material 
to the two'parties that, in its opinion, such prohibition should 
not be maintained in force as regards Bolivia. 

On February 24th, Paraguay, protesting against this 
“ sanction ”, gave notice of withdrawal from the League. 

At its extraordinary session on May 20th, the Assembly 
accordingly decided to postpone the Chaco question to the 
ordinary session in September 1935- 

The negotiations that had been announced to the Advisory 
Committee by the Argentine and Chile on March iith and 
May 1 6th, 1935, led to the signature on June I2tb of the two 
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protocols of Buenos Aires, wliich provided for a cessation of 
hostilities, each army remaining in the position occupied by it, .j ; 

and enabled a Peace Conference, at which all the States men- 
tioned above would be represented, to be summoned for the 
settlement of the Bolivo-Paraguayan dispute. 

The Agreement of June 12th also provided for demobili- 
sation within ninety da3^s, the reduction of effectives by each 
side to 5,000 men, and an undertaking not to acquire war 
material. Having regard to tliis last obligation, the Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee (M. de Vasconcellos, Portugal) I 

proposed to Members of the Teague to suspend any discri- 
minatory measures as to the supply of arms, as far as the two • | j 

former belligerents were concerned. j | 

The Assembly was informed in September 1935 ! I 

demobilisation had proceeded normally. Before Deceni- ij 

her 31st, 1935, tbe Buenos Aires Conference had also (i) secured i ‘| 

the consent of the parties to the holding of a judicial enquiry 5 1 

as to responsibility for the war (October 2nd, 1935) and ’ | 

(2) declared the wmr at an end (October 25th, 1935)- :| 

agreement as to the repatriation of prisoners of war was being ■ I 

negotiated. The frontier-line proposed by the Conference for | 

the division of the Chaco between the two countries has not 'jj 

yet been accepted. f 

26. Assistance: turnishf.d to the Tiberian Government. ;;| 

The lyiberian Government, in a letter dated January 23rd, (ji 

1931, asked the League of Nations for financial and adminis- ; 

trative assistance. | 

The question was discussed at the sixty-second, sixty-third, 
sixty- fifth, sixty-sixth, sixty-seventh, sixty-ninth, seventy- 1^, 

seventh, seventy-eighth and seventy-ninth sessions of the i 

Council. : 

The Council, on October 14th, 1933, adopted a report i. 

approving a protocol intended to give effect to the request 





for assistance. Tlie representative of lyiberia abstained from 
voting. 

^ On January 19th, 1934, the Council learned that the Liberian 

Government declined the plan as it stood and was again 
I making reservations which the Council found unacceptable. 

, I ‘ These reservations were maintained, and, on May 19th, I934> 

I ■tiie Council formally concluded that the Liberian Government 

' had rejected the plan of assistance, which was therefore 

withdrawn. 

I • 27. Question oe Finnish Vksseus empIvOYE'd by the 

I 'Ijnited Kingdom during the War. 

The British Government, in a letter dated July 30th, 193 L 

b ’ submitted the question to the League of Nations. 

,1 ' The matter was discussed at the sixty-fourth, sixty- fifth, 

' sixty -sixth, sixty-seventh, seventy-ninth, eighty-second, 

:! ; ; eighty-fourth, eighty-sixth and eighty-eighth sessions of the 

‘h Council. 

The Council, at its sixty-sixth session, decided to adjourn 
hA question, direct negotiations having been undertaken 

by the two parties with a view^ to a settlement of the 
dispute. 

The question again came before the Council on Sep- 
tember 27th, 1934, adjourned. 

On January 21st, 1935, the Council appointed a Committee, 
consisting of the representatives of Spain, Argentine and 
Czechoslovakia, to present a report on the question whether, 
having regard to all the circumstances referred to in the 
discusWi," the Council should apply Article ii, paragraph 2, 
of the Covenant to the Finnish Government’s claim. 

At the Council’s sitting on May 25th, 1935. the question was 
adjourned. On September 13th, 19^^, the Council agreed with 
the findings of its Committee, which had given a negative 
reply to the question put to it. 


2 8. The Sino- Japanese Coneeici\ 

On September 21st, 1931, the Chinese Government brought 
the dispute before the Council under Article ii of the Covenant. 

In a letter, dated J anuary 29th, 1932, the Chinese Government 
further appealed under Articles 10 and 15 of the Covenant, 
and in a letter, dated February 12th, asked that the question 
should be submitted to the Assembly. 

The question was discussed at the sixty- fifth, sixty-sixth, 
sixty-seventh and sixty-eighth sessions of the Council and at ; ■ 

the Assembly sitting in extraordinary session. 

On February 24th, 1933, the extraordinary session of the 
Assembly adopted a report under Article 15, paragraph 4, 
of the Covenant containing a statement of the facts of the 
dispute and the recommendations which it deemed just and (i 

proper, the solutions being based on the conclusions of the 
report of the Commission of Enquiry in the Far East which ! 

the Council had sent to the spot. Japan voted against the 
report and Siam abstained. 

29, Sei'Xeement oe tCHE Assyrians oe Iraq. 

On September 24th, 1932, the British Government drew the 
Councirs attention’ to a number of petitions from the Assyrian 
community in Iraq. 

The matter was discussed at the seventy-sixth, seventy- 
eighth, seventy-ninth, eightieth, eighty-second, eighty- fifth, 
eighty-eighth and eighty-ninth sessions. 

"On October 14th, 1933, the Council set up a Committee to 
investigate means of settling those Assyrians who wished to 
leave Iraq for some other country. 

On January 19th, 1934, an offer of opportunities for settle- 
ment was received from Brazil. Conditions in that country 
were thereupon investigated; but, on June 7th, 1934, the 
Council came to the conclusions that settlement, in Brazil was 
impossible. 
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On September 28th, 1934. the British Government offered 
certain lands in Gniana, and the French Government certain 
areas in West Africa (Bend of the Mger). A mission was 
thereupon despatched to British Guiana, but on its report the 
Council decided on April 17th, 1935, that a settlement there 
was impossible. At the same time, the Council Committee 



I. Pro-war home of the Ottoman Assyrians.-2. Pre-war home of 
ill Persia--. Site of Assvrian Refugee Camps, i9iS-ig20.--4. 
attcnnpted settlement in Iraq before f 33.™5. Site^^^^ 
on the Kabur.-~6. vSitc of permanent homeland foi the Assynans. 

asked the French Government to consider the possibility of 
the permanent establishment of the Assyrians in Syrian terri- 
tory under French mandate. The French Government 
accepted, subject to certain reservations. . ^ o • 

The Chairman of the Committee went to Iraq and to 
during the summer of 1935 to discuss matters with the autho- 
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rities concerned. On his recommendation, the Council Com- 
mittee, on July 13th, decided to direct its efforts towards 
installing the iissyrians in the plain of the Ghab. 

After experts had been specially sent out and had drawn up 
a detailed scheme of work covering four years, the Assembly, 
in September 1935, decided to insert in its budget a final 
contribution of 1,300,000 Swiss francs for the settlement of 
the Assyrians. 

''o. Dispute between the United Kingdom and Persia 

^ WITH REGARD TO THE ANGLO-PERSIAN OIE COMPANY. 

The Government of the United Kingdom submitted the 
dispute to the Council on December 14th, 1932. 

The question was discussed at the sixty-ninth, seventieth 
and seventy-seventh sessions of the Council. 

The Council, on October 12th, 1933. rioted that, as a result 
of the signature of a new concession between the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company and Persia, the dispute between that 
country and the United Kingdom had been definitely settled. 

31. CONELICT BETWEEN COLOMBIA AND PERU (Leticia). 

The Government of Colombia brought the question before 
the Council under Article 15 of the Covenant in a commu- 
nication dated February 17th, 1933 * ^ 

The matter was discussed at the seventieth, seventy-first, 
seventy-third and seventy-ninth sessions of the Council. 

Colombia and Peru, on May 25th, 1933. signed an agreement 
accepting the methods of execution of the recommendations 
proposed by the Council in a report adopted on March i8th, 
1933, under Article 15, paragraph 4, of the Covenant. 

On June 23rd, 1933, the Council handed over the temporary 
administration of the territory known as the Leticia Trape- 
zium to an Administrative Commission appointed by the 
Lea^^ue of Nations. Under the Salomon-Lozano Treaty, 
signed at Lima on March 24th, 1922, and ratified on 
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March igtli, 1928, the territory in question had been assigned 
to Colombia, but that agreement soon gave rise to a dispute 
with Peru. The Commission, whose work was of an entirely 



Territory KNOWN as the I^eitcia Trapezium. 


new and unprecedented character, administered Leticia in the 
name of the Colombian Government from June 23rd, 1933, 
to June 19th, 1934. Its functions came to an end and the 
territory was handed back to the Colombian Government on 
June 19th, 1934, after Colombia and Peru had concluded the 
Agreement of Rio de Janeiro (May 24th, 1934). consisting of 



a Protocol of Peace, Friendship and Co-operation, together 
with an Additional Act. 

The exchange of ratifications of the Protocol signed at Rio de 
Janeiro in May 1934 by Colombia and Peru took place at 
Bogota on September 27th, 1935- Foreign Ministers of 

the two countries at the same time expressed their Govern- 
ments’ appreciation of the League’s action in the settlement 
of the dispute. 

32. Incidents on the PIungarian- Yugoslav Frontier. 

On May 12th, 1934, Hungary requested the Secretary- 
General to place the question of the incidents which had 
occurred on the Hungarian- Yugoslav frontier on the agenda of 
the Council. 

The question was discussed at the seventy-ninth and 
eightieth sessions of the Council. 

"The two Governments having expressed the opinion that 
the best way of dealing with the matter would be direct 
negotiations between themselves, and having intimated that 
they were anxious to proceed wfith such negotiations, the 
Council, on June 5th, 1934, came to the conclusion that, in the 
circumstances, there was no call for it to go into the merits 
of the case. 

33. REQUEST BY THE YUGOSLAV GOVERNMENT (Marseilles 

crime). 

The Yugoslav Government appealed to the Council on 
November 22nd, 1934, in virtue of Article ii, paragraph 2, 
of the Covenant. 

The Roumanian and Czechoslovak Governments, by com- 
munications made the same day, declared that they associated 
themselves with the Yugoslav Government’s request. 

In accordance with a request made by the Hungarian 
Government on November 24th, 1934, the Council decided to 
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place the matter on the agenda for its eighty-third session 

(extraordinary). j ^ 

On December loth, 1934, the Council unanimously adopted 
a resolution deploring the crime which had occasioned the 
loss of the lives of King Alexander of Yugoslavia and of 
M. Louis Earthou, recalling that it was the duty of every 
State neither to encourage nor tolerate on its territory any 
terrorist activity with a poHtical purpose, and requesting the 
Hungarian Government to communicate to the Council the 
measures taken in regard to those Hungarian authorities 
who might have assumed, at any rate through negligence, 
certain responsibilities and whose culpability might on that 
account be established. 

The Council further set up a Committee of eleven members 
(Belgium, United Kingdom, Chile, France, Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, Roumania, U.S.S.R. Spain, Switzerland) to make 
an investigation with a view to the drawing up of an inter- 
national convention to ensure the repression of conspiracies 
or crimes committed with a political and terrorist purpose. 

On January i8th, 1935, the Council received a memorandum 
from the Hungarian Government giving the results of its 

enquiry. ^ , 

On May 25th, 1935, the Council declared the matter closed. 


34. REARMAMiON't OR GERMANY. 

On March 20th, i 935 > the French Government, relying on 
Article i i, paragraph 2, of the Covenant, asked the Secretary- 
General of the League to summon an extraordinary session of 
the Council to consider the situation brought about by the 
German Law of March i6th, I 93 . 5 > telatiiig to the armament of 

Germany. . 

At this, its eighty-fifth session, the Council, in a resolution 
dated April 17th, 1935, declared that Germany had failed in 
the duty which lay upon all the members of the international 
community to respect the undertakings which they have 
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contracted and condemned any unilateral repudiation of inter- 
national obligations ; it invited the Governments concerned to 
continue their negotiations and, in particular, to promote the 
conclusion, within the framework of the League, of agreements 
for the organisation of security in Europe. It further requested 
a Committee of thirteen members (United Kingdom, Canada, f 

Chile, France, Hungary, Italy, Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, i 

Spain, Turkey, Union of Soviet Socialist RepubUcs and Yugo- | , 

slavia) to propose measures to render the Covenant more ] 

effective in the organisation of collective security and to ; 

define, in particular, the economic and financial measures 
which^might be applied, should, in the future, a State, whether } 

a Member of the League or not, endanger peace by the uni- j 

lateral repudiation of its international obligations. ^ The resolu- i 

tion was adopted unanimously (Denmark abstaining). i- 

35. ITAIvO-ETHIOPIAN DISPXUJB. 

By an application dated January 15th, 1935, the Ethiopian 
Government appealed to the Council under Article ii, para- 
graph 2, of the Covenant. The tension in the relations 
between that country and Italy had been previously announced 
by a telegram from the same Government to the Secretary- 
General, dated December 14th, I 934 > and following on an 
incident that had occurred at Walwal. 

Discussions took place at the eighty-fourth, eighty-fifth, 
eighty-sixth, eighty-seventh, eighty-eighth, eighty-ninth and 
ninetieth Council sessions. 

On March 17th, having regard in particular to the military 
measures taken by Italy, the Ethiopian Government asked for 
the application of Article 15 of the Covenant in respect of a 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture and pointed out that it had 
only consented in J anuary to a postponement by the Council = 

because the two Governments agreed to make endeavours for 
a settlement on the basis of the Italo-Ethiopian Treaty of 
August 2nd, 1928, which provides for direct negotiations, for 5 





conciliation in certain cases and afterwards for arbitration. 

On May 25tli, i935, the Council secured the consent of the 
two vStates to the fixing of August 25 th as the date at which 
the conciliation and, should it occur, the arbitration procedure 
must be terminated. The two Governments agreed to entrust 
to the arbitrators appointed by them under Article V of the 
Italo-Bthiopian Treaty of 1928 the determination of the 
responsibility for the incident that had occurred at Walwal on 
December 5tli, 1934. and for subsequent incidents. Should 
the two arbitrators appointed by Ethiopia and the two 
appointed by Italy not have agreed by July 25th as to the 
settlement of the dispute, nor as to the appointment 
fifth member of the commission, whose appointment would be 
necessary to transform the conciliation procedure into an 
arbitration, the Council of the Teague decided that it would 
meet. It also decided to meet to examine the situation if, on 
August 25th, the settlement by means of conciliation and 
arbitration should not have taken place. 

As an agreement was not reached between the four ^•^bi- 
trators by July 25th, the Council, in its resolution of 
August 3rd, 1935, provided for the resumption of the arbi- 
tration proceedings, observing, inter alia, that the parties had 
agreed to exclude from the jurisdiction of the arbitrators the 
question of sovereignty over Walwal, which had been raised by 
Ethiopia. The Council also decided to undertake the general 
examination of the relations between the two parties on 
vSeptember 4th. The Italian representative abstained iroiii 
voting on this second resolution. _ ^ ^ 

The Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, on August 
20th appointed the fifth arbitrator and, in its award of 
vSeptember 3rd, unanimously declared that neither of the two 
parties could be held responsible either for the Walwal incident 
or for subsequent incidents up to May 25th, I 935 - 

Negotiations between the three Powers (United Ningdom, 
France and Italy) began in Paris on August i6th, 1935 * 
During these, the United Kingdom and France suggested a 
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plan of collective assistance for Etiiio]3ia, to enable that 
country, under the auspices of the League, to carry out certain 
reforms. Negotiations were unsuccessful, and the Council, on 
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S5Si“L?rrr.9s^.j- 

Committee, consisting of the ^itterof Kve) 

Kingdom, France, Poland and Turkey (Committee o ) 

considered the documents received, m P.f 

memorandum of September 4tli on situation mBtoopn. 
taking account of the request made by the Ethiopian delegate 
It the nlenary sitting of the Assembly on September iitn lor 
Ihe^anting of assistance to his 

the Lea^nie made suggestions to the two parties on ^ep 
tember i8th. These were accepted by Ethiopia as a o 

negotiation, but rejected by Italy. Council °n Sep- 

tember 26th, was obHged to recogmse that the efio^ ot the 
Cmnmittee of Five had failed. It then entrusted to a 
^mmittee consisting of aU its ^ember^ except 
sentatives of the parties (Committee 

of a renort with a view to the apphcation of Article 15, para 
graph 4 of the Covenant; but concihation was always to 
remain possible untti the Council had adopted the report. 

r^nwhile, allusions to the “alo^Ethiopian ^spu^ 
made in the Assembly. Sir Samuel Hoare, f “^1^? 

of the United Kingdom, declared on ?®Ptember i ith th _ 

country was ready to fulfil its obligations as a Membei of the 
' League ami that, in accordance with the system of coUectne 
security it would oppose any act of unprovoked aggres - 
tl lXl on belli of 

the United Kingdom delegate's declarations Similai st^ 
ments were made by other delegates who at the same tune 
expressed their hope for a peaceful solution. _ 

TT'+iiin-niqti Govcriiiiieiit informed tbe EeajjUe , _ ^ 
tember aShTat i^rad given orders to its troops to withdr^ 
30 kUmueles from the frontier and urgently requested the 
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announced that Italian troops had violated the Ethiopian 
frontier and on October 3rd the Ethiopian Government 
informed the Council that a battle was taking place in the 
province of A game and that Italian military aeroplanes had 
l)ombarded Adowa and Adigrat. 

In view of the grave charges brought to its knowledge, the 
Council, on October 5th, instructed a committee consisting 
of representatives of the United Kingdom, Chile, Denmark, 
France, Portugal and Roumania (Committee of Six) to 
examine the situation and present a report within forty- 
eight hours. 

On October 7th, 1935, the Council unanimously adopted the 
report of the Committee of Thirteen on the circumstances of 
the dispute and, in view’ of the commencement of hostilities, 
confined itself to recommending that any violation of the 
Covenant should immediately be brought to an end. 

At the same meeting, the members of the Council, who w^ere 
asked for their individual opinion, all stated — with the 
exception of the Italian representative — that they agreed with 
the conclusions of the report of the Committee of Six, to the 
effect that the Italian Government had resorted to wmr in 
disregard of its covenants under Article 12 of the Covenant. 
In the opinion of the other members of the Council, the Italian 
Government was, ipso facto, deemed to have cominitted an act 
of w^ar against all other Members of the Eeague (Article 16 of 
the Covenant) and it was pointed out that “ the fulfilment of 
their duties under Article 16 wms required hy the express 
terms of the Covenant and they could not neglect them without 
a breach of their treaty obligations (Assembly resolution, 
October 4th, 1921). 

The Assembly, which had decided not to close its ordinary 
session, was summoned for October 9th, 1935. The Members 
of the Eeague not represented on the Council gave the same 
opinion as the Members of the Council, save for Albania, 
Austria and Himgai'y, who emphasised their special geo- 
graphical, material and political position in relation to Italy. 
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Tiic; Italian Government protested against the findings of the 
Committee of Six and against the procedure followed in the 
Council and in the Assembly. 

As regards the co-ordination of measures under that article, 
the Coimcil decided to associate the Assembly in its task. The 
Assembly, on October loth, invited a Committee composed of 
one delegate, assisted by experts, for each member to con- 
sider and facilitate the co-ordination of such measures and 
“ if necessary, to draw the attention of the Council or the 
Assembly to situations requiring to be examined by them 

As regards sanctions, see page 176. 

36. Frontier between Iran and Iraq. 

On December 5th, 1934, the Government of Iraq referred to 
the Council, under xArticle ii, paragraph 2, of the Covenant, 
the dispute between Iraq and Iran. 

Discussion took place at the eighty-fourth, eighty-sixth, 
eighty-ninth and ninetieth Council sessions. 

On September 28th, 1935, the Council noted with satis- 
faction the happy turn taken by the negotiations between the 
two countries and adjourned consideration of the matter. 

37. Delimitation of the Frontier between Burma and 

Yunnan. 

At the request of the United Kingdom and Indian Govern- 
ments, on the one hand, and of the Chinese Government, on 
the other, Dr. Tevfik Riistli Aras, President of the Council, on 
June 8th, 1935, appointed Colonel Frederic Iselin, a vSwiss 
engineer, as neutral President of the Mixed Commission set up 
to mark out on the spot the sector of the frontier between 
Burma and the Chinese province of Yunnan, which had not 
vet been delimited. 
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IL THE MANDATES SYSTEM 


Tlie Covenant defines the mandates system as follows : " 

To those colonies and territories which, as a conse- 
quence of the late war, have ceased to be under the 
sovereignty of the States which formerly governed them 
and which are inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand 
by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world, there should be applied the principle 
that the well-being and development of such peoples 
form a sacred trust of civilisation and that securities 
for the performance of this trust should be embodied 
in this Covenant. (Art. 22, para, i, Covenant.) 

The best method of giving practical effect to this 
principle is that the tutelage of such peoples should be | 

entrusted to advanced nations who, by reason of their 
resources, their experience or their geographical posi- j 

tion can best undertake this responsibility, and who ?! 

are willing to accept it, and that this tutelage should be 
exercised by them as Mandatories on behalf of the j 

League. (Art. 22, para. 2, Covenant.) 

The character of the mandate must differ according 
to the stage of the development of the people, the geo- 
graphical situation of the territory, its economic condi- , 

tions and other similar circumstances. (Art. 22, para. 3, ' 

Covenant.) j 

The mandates system is therefore designed to secure the 
well-being and development of the peoples who inhabit the 
territories in question. 
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Territories subject to an ‘ 

‘ A ” Mandate : 

I. 

The Lebanon ) 

under the- Mandate of 

2 . 

Syria S 

France. 

3. 

Palestine ( 

under the Mandate of the 

4. 

Trans- Jordan S 

United Kingdom. 


Territories subject to a “ B ” Mandate : 


3 - 

6 . 

2 . 

4 . 

5 - 


Togoland j 

The Cameroons > 
Tanganyika > 
Togoland ( 

The Cameroons S 
Ruanda-Urundi 


under the Mandate of the 
United Kingdom. 

under the Mandate of 
France. 

under the Mandate of 
Belgium. 


Territory subject to a “ C ” Mandate : 

7, vSouth West Africa under the hlaudate of 
the South African Union. 


Territories under a “ C ” Mandate : 

1. The Marianas, Caroline, and Marshall 

Islands, under the Mandate of 
Japan. 

2. New Guinea (north-eastern part), New 

Ireland, New Britain and the 
Solomon Islands, under the 
Mandate of Australia. 

3. Nauru, under the Mandate of the British 

Empire exercised through Aus- 
tralia. 

4. Western Samoa, under the Mandate of New 

Zealand. 
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111 every case of mandate, the Mandatory shall render 
to the Council an annual report in reference to the 
territory committed to its charge. (Art. 22, para. 7, of 
tile Covenant.) 

The degree of authority, control, or administration to 
be exercised by the Mandatory shall, if not previously 
agreed upon by the Members of the League, be explicitly 
defined in each case by the Council. (Art. 22, para. 8, 
Covenant.) 

The mandatory Power thus assumes a legally sanctioned 
obligation : the Mandatory must give an account of its admin- 
istration to the Council of the League, to which it submits 
each year a report on the territories under its charge. The 
whole of the methods of applying the principles formulated in 
Article 22 is defined in the special “ Charters for each 
territory under mandate. 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to 
receive and examine the annual reports of the Manda- 
tories and to advise the Council on all matters relating 
to the observance of the mandates. (Art, 22, para. 9, of 
the Covenant.) 

Set up and appointed by the Council, the Permanent 
Mandates Commission comprises eleven members, the majority 
of whom are nationals of non-mandatory States. So long 
as these are members of the Commission, they must not 
hold any office making them directly dependent on their 
Governments. 

These reports are examined each year by the Permanent 
Mandates Commission with the assistance of the accredited 
representatives of the mandatory Powers. The examination 
is conducted by question and answer and is recorded in the 
published Minutes. At the end of each session, the Commis- 
sion draws np " Observations ” in respect of each territory, and 
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these observations are traiisniitted by the Council to the man- 
datory Powers for the necessary action. 

The Commission’s report to the Council also deals with 
general questions, such as economic equality, the liquor 
traffic, the application of international conventions, etc.^ ^ 

In 1931, the Commission laid down the ''' general conditions 
which must be fulfilled before the mandatory regime can be 
brought to an end in respect of a country placed under that 
regime These rules were adopted by the Council and were 
applied for the first time in 1932 on the occasion of the 
emancipation of Iraq. 

The Commission’s reports also treat of more special questions, 
such as those relating to the determination of frontiers. 

The Commission examines petitions from Interested parties 
or organisations relating to the administration of the mandated 
territories, in accordance with the rules laid down by the 
Council. 

On two occasions, the Commission has met in extraordinary 
session — in 1926, following the events in Syria, and in 1930, 
in consequence of the disorders in Palestine. 


A ” MANDATES 



Certain communities formerly belonging to the 
Turkish Empire have reached a stage of development 
where their existence as independent nations can be 
provisionally recognised, subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory 
until such time as they are able to stand alone. The 
wishes of these communities must be a principal consi- 
deration in the selection of the Mandatory. (Art. 22, 
para. 4, Covenant.) 

The Mandatories for Syria, Palestine and Iraq (Mesopo- 
tamia) were designated by the Supreme Council at San Remo 
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on April 25tli, 1920. Trance was entrusted with the adiniiiis- 

tration of Syria, and the United Kingdom with that of PalCvS- ;; : ‘ 

tine and Mesopotamia (Iraq). 

The mandate regiiiie in Iraq terminated on October 3rd, 

1932, with the admission of Iraq to the League of Nations, 
after the Council had found that the conditions on wLich its 
emancipation depended w’ere fulfilled. 

1, Palestine and Trans- Jordan (British Mandate). 

Area ; 63,336 square kilometres. 

Population: (Palestine, not including Trans-Jordau) (1934) 1,104,603. 

Imports : (Palestine, not including Trans- Jordan) (1934) 

/;Pl5,200,000, |,j 

Exports : (Palestine, not including Trans- Jordan) (1934) h\ 

£P3,25o,ooo. I'i 

2. Syria .wd Teranon (French Mandate). h| 

Area: 202,500 square kilometres. I' 

Population : (1929) 2,656,596. I 

Imports: (1934) 736,992,000 francs. I 

Exports: (1034) 311,288,000 francs. 

[. 

“ B MANDATUvS 

Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are 
at such a stage that the Mandatory must be responsible 
for the administration of the territory under conditions |' 

which will guarantee freedom of conscience and religion 6 

subject only to the maintenance of public order and |:^ 

morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the slave j;; 

trade, the arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and the 
prevention of the establishment of fortifications or 
military and naval bases and of military training of the 
natives for other than police purposes and the defence 
of territory, and will also secure equal opportunities for 
the trade and commerce of other Members of the League. 

(xlrt, 22, para. 5, Covenant.) 

On May 7th, 1919, the vSupreme Council designated the 
mandatories. It gave the mandate for the Cameroons and 
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Togoland to France and the United Kingdom, and that for 
Tanganyika (former German Bast Africa) to the United 
Kingdom. After subsequent negotiations, Ruanda-Urundi 
(north-west region of former German Bast Africa) was placed 
under Belgian mandate. 


1. Caimeroons under British BIandate. 

Area : 88,231 square kilometres. 

Population : (1934) 778,700. 

Imports ; (1934) £116,148. 

F,xports : (1934) £i94,oi2. 

Administered by the authorities of Nigeria. 

2 . Cameroons under French BIandate. 

Area : 439,750 square kilometres. 

Population : (1934) 2,230,201. 

Imports : (1934) 58,713.000 francs. 

Exports: (1934) 72,528,000 francs. 

3. Togoland under Britlsii Mand.ate. 

Area : 34,292 square kilometres. 

Population ; (1934) 328,077. 

Imports: (1934) £14,480. 

Exports: (1934) £78, 143- 

Administered by the authorities of the Gold Coast. 

.j . Togoland under French Mandate. 

Area : 52,000 square kilometres. 

Population : "(1934) 762,629. 

Imports : (i934; 32,200,000 francs. 

I'vxports: (1934) 28,061,500 francs. 

5. Tanganyika Territory (British BIandate). 

Area ; 968,871 square kilometres. 

Population : (1933) 5,063,66c. 

Imports : (i934) £2,343.185. 

Exports : (1934) £2,856,589. 

0 . Ruanda-Urundi (Belgian BIand.ate). 

Area: 53,200 square kilonietres. 

Populatiou : (1934) 3.293,170. 

Imports : (1934) 30,617,063 francs. 

Exports: (1934) 29,352,835 hancs, 


'C’’ MANDxlTES 


There are territories, siicfi as South West Africa and 
certain of the South Pacific Islands, which, owing to the 
sparseness of their population, or their small size, or 
their remoteness from the centres of civilisation, or 
their geographical contiguity to the territory of the 
Mandatory, and other circumstances, can be best 
administered under the laws of the Mandatory as inte- 
gral portions of its territory, subject to the safeguards 
mentioned above in the interests of the indigenous 
population. (Art. 22, para. 6, Covenant.) 

On May 7tli, 1919, the Supreme Council designated the 
Mandatories. It ga'/e the mandate for South West Africa 
to the Union of South Africa, that for Western Samoa to 
New Zealand, that for the Island of Nauru to the British 
Empire (it is administered by Australia), that for the other 
German possessions in the Pacific south of the equator (New 
Guinea) to Australia, and that for the islands north of the 
equator to Japan. 

1. South West Africa (Mandate of the Union of South Africa), 

Area : 834,990 square kilometres. 

Population: (i 93 ‘'d 266,930. 

Imports: (1934)^1,261,865. 

Exports: (1934) £1,142,120. 

2. Western Samoa (New Zealand ]M\ndate). 

Area: 2,934 square kilometres. 

Population : (1934) 53.087. 

Imports: U9 3 4) £92,7^4. 

Exports: (1934) £128,117. 

3. NAuim (British Empire Mandate, carried qur BV Australia). 

Aiea : 2 1 square kilometres. 

Population : (1934)2,677. 

Imports: (1934) £98,085. 

Exports; (1934)^470^^/3. 


4- New Guinea (Australi.^n Mandate). 

Area: 240,86*1 square kiloin<»tres. 

Population: {1934)462,177. 

, Imports; (x933'i934i ^924,316. 

Exports: (1933-1934) |i, 766, .198. 

5. IsL.^NDS UNDER Japanese Mandate. 

(The IMarianas and Caroline and Marshall Islands.) 
Area : 2,149 square kilometres. 

Population: (1934)90,651. 

Imports : (1933) 8,989,740 5'eu. 

Exports : (i933) xS,739>675 yen. 


IIL PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


Since 1919, a number of countries have assumed obligations 
ill respect of the protection of their nationals belonging to 
racial, religious and linguistic minorities. 

The documents governing the work of the Teague in this 
respect comprise : 

1. Five special “ minorities ” treaties : 

(a) Poland : Treaty between the United States of America, the British 
Empire, France, Italy, Japan and Poland, signed at Versailles on 
Jnne 2Sth, igig. 

fb) Czechoslovakia : St. Germain-en-Eaye, September 10th, 1919. 

(c) Yugoslavia : St. Germain-en-Laye, September 10th, 1919. 

(d) Rouraania : Paris, December gth, 1919. 

(e) Greece : Sevres, August loth, 1920. 

2. Four special chapters embodied in The following treaties 

of peace : 

(a) Austria: Treaty of Peace of St. Germaiu-en-Ea3'e, September loth, 

igig. Articles 62 to 69. 

(b) Bulgaria : Treaty of Peace of Neuilly, November 27th, 1919, Articles 

49 to 57. 

(c) Hungary: Treaty of Peace of Trianon, June 4th, 1920, Articles 54 

to 60. 

(d) Turkey : Treaty of Peace of Eausamie, July 24th, 1923, Articles 37 

to 45. 

3. Six Declarations made before the Council : 

(a) Fijiland, for the Aland Islands : June 27th, 1921. 

(b) Albania : Geneva, October 2 ist, 1921. 

(c) Lithuania : Geneva, May 12th, 1922, 

(d) hatvia : July 7th, 1923. 

(e) Estonia : September 17th, 1923. 

( 7 ,/ Iraq : Geneva, May 30th.. 1932. 
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4- Special Chapters embodied in two other Treaties : 

(a) Gerniano-Polish Convention relating to Uppey Silesia, concluded at 

Geneva on May 15th, 1922, Part III. uuiuuea ar 

(b) Memel : Article ii of the Convention concerning the Territorv of 

Memel, between France Italy, Japan and the United Kingdom 

of the one part and Lithuania of the other part, signed at 

SieSo. 

These documents all contain : (i) an enumeration of the 
rights accorded to minorities; (2) a clause relatincr to the 
guarantee of the Teague of Nations. They inay"^ not be 
modified without the assent of the majority of the Council of 
the Teague. 

Members of the Council (one or more) have alone the riMit 
to call the Councihs attention to any infraction or dancrer^'of 
infraction of these obligations. ^ 

RlGllTv^ OF MlNORmUS 

The rights granted under minorities treaties are the 
following : 

1. Rights of all Inhabitants of the Country : (a) protection of life and libertv 

(b) freedom of religious worship. ’ 

2. Acquisition of the Nationality of the Country: (a) by domicile in the 

country or by possessing rights of citizenship there when the Treaty comes 
into force; (h) by birth in the territory (The treaties also contain certain 
provisions as to rights of option). ceriam 

3. Rights of Nationals of the Coiinln- iNio themselves belong to niinoriti's • 

( a) equality before the law and equality of civil and political rights especially 
for admission to public emplo.vment ; (b) free use of the mother tongue in 
private intercourse, commerce, religion, the Press or publications, or at public 
meetings and before the courts; (c) a right equal to that of other nationals 
to maintain at their own expense charitable, religious, social or educational 
institutions; (d) in districts where there is a considerable proportion of the 
population belonging to the minority, iustniction in the State elementari- 
schools will be given in the language of the minority and a fair share of the 
sums provided by the State, municipal or other budgets for educational 
religious or charitable purpose will be assured to the minority. ’ ’ 

Provisions identical in substance with those appearing in the treaties were 
{ilso inserted in the six declarations mentioned above, ‘ ^ 
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Apart from these geuerai stipulations, the treaties hi question contain others 
conferring a number of special rights on certain minorities.! 


OBhIOATlONS OF MlNORItIFS 

While the Assembly recognises the primary right of the minorities to be 
protected by the league from oppression, it also emphasises the duty 
iriciimbent upon persons belonging to racial religious or linguistic minorities 
to co-operate as loyal fellow-citizens with the nations to which they now 
belong. ” (Assembly Res., vSept. 21st, 1922.) 

Procedure 


The Council,^ when a minority question has once been 
brought before it by one or more of its members, may proceed 
in such a manner, and give such instruction, as may appear 
and effective in the circumstances of the case. 

In the event of differences of opinion with the Governments 
concerned on questions of law or of fact relating to the appli- 
cation of the Minorities Treaties, a Member of the Council may 
appeal to the Permanent Court of International Justice for a 
decision. 

The Members of the Council may be informed by petitions 
from minorities of such infractions or danger of infractions. 

The Council drew up a Procedure for the examination of sucli 
petitions in its resolutions of October 22nd and 25th, 1920, 
June 27th, 1921, vSeptember 5th, 1923, June loth, 1925, and 
June 13th, 1929. 

This procedure comprises : 

^ (i) A decision by the Secretary-General as to the receiva- 
bility of the petitions, whatever their origin. If they are to 
be receivable, petitions : 

(a) Must have in view the protection of minorities in accordance with 
the treaties; 

(b) In particular, must not be submitted in the form of a request 
for the severance of political relations between the minority in question 
and the State of which it forms a part; 


! Sec : Protection of Einguistic, Riu.-ial mid Religious IMiiiorilies by the 
Eeagu(M>f Nhitioiis, rreJK 


(c) Must not cmaiiale from an aiioiiymous or unautlieJiLicated source; 

(d) Must abstain from violent language; 

(e) I^liist contain information or refer to facts wliich have not recentl}’- 
been the subject of a petition submitted to the ordinary procedure. 

{2) The transmission of receivable petitions to the Govern- 
ments concerned for their observations, and the communica- 
tion of such petitions and observations to the Members of the 
Council for their information. In cases of extreme urgency, 
the petition is communicated to the members of the Council at 
the same time as it is transmitted to the Governments concerned. 

(3) The examination by a Committee composed of the 
President of the Council and of two or, in exceptional cases, 
four other Members nominated by him (" Minorities Com- 
mittee ”) and set up to deal with each receivable petition and 
the observations relating thereto as soon as the petition is 
communicated to the members of the Council. 

The Committee decides (a) whether it considers that any 
action should be taken on the question submitted to it; 
(h) whether the question can be settled by the Committee, 
without a formal decision, by means of non-official negotiations 
with the Government concerned; and (c) whether it should 
be referred by the members to the Council. 

The members of the Committee communicate by letter the 
results of their examination to the other members of the 
Council for their information. 

Finally, they consider the possibility of publishing, with the 
assent of the Government concerned, the results of the exami- 
nation of the questions submitted to them. 

(4) The annual publication, in the Official Journal, of 
statistics relating to the work of the League of Nations in 
the matter of the protection of minorities (number of petitions, 
with indication of decisions regarding their receivability, 
number of committees formed, meetings held by these com- 
mittees to examine receivable petitions, and the number of 
petitions the examination of which has been closed). 


W 
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IV. THE HIGH COMMISSARIAT FOR THE 
FREE CITY OF DANZIG 

Area : 1,952 sq. kilometre.s. 

Population : 400,000. 

The Free Cit}^ of Danzig forms a constitutional State 
governed by a Senate. The members of the latter are elected 
by the Popular Assembl}^, which is elected in turn by universal, 
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Tile Higii Commissariat of tlie Teague was established at 
Danzig in pursuance of Article 103 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
(Telegraphic address : Hicoin Danzig.) 

The High Commissioner resides at Danzig, and is appointed 
by the Council of the T.eagiie for a period of three years. He 
deals ill the first instance with all differences arising between 
the Free City and Poland wdth regard to the treaties and 
agreements governing the relations betiveen these two coun- 
tries : Treaty of Versailles, Articles loo-ioS; Paris Treaty 
between Poland and Danzig, November 9th, 1920; Warsaw 
Agreement between Poland and Danzig, October 24tli, 1921. 

The High Commissioner only takes a decision if an agreement 
between the parties proves to be impossible. When a decision 
has been given by the High Commissioner, the Free City and 
Poland have the right to appeal against this decision to the 
Council of the Teague, which gives a final aw'ard. Before 
appealing to the Council against a decision by the High Com- 
missioner, the parties must undertake direct negotiations, 
which take place under the auspices of the High Commissioner! 
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V. THE SAAR TERRITORY 

Area : i,SS8 sq. kilometres. 

Population : 777, ooo. 

The Treaty of Peace placed the adiniiiistratioii of the Saar 
Territory for fifteen years under the Iveague of Nations. 
This territory was thus detached from Germany, to enable 
the French State to work the coal-mines for that period. 


Luxemburg / 




GERMANY 


Kaiserslautern 


saarbrOckenH 

I'liiiwiiiiiiiiiiiiir 


Karlsruhe 


FRANCE 


Strassburg/ 


The Saar Territory. 


Ill 1935 it was to be decided by plebiscite wdiether the regime 
established by the Treaty should be maintained or whether 
the territory should be awarded to France or should retiun 
to Germanv. 
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The administration was placed under the Saar Governing 
Commission, set up under paragraph i6 of Chapter 2 of the 
Annex following Article 50 of the Treaty of Versailles. This 
Commission, which was appointed by the Coimcil of the 
League in its capacity of trustee for the Government of the 
Saar, consisted of five members, one being a Frenchman, 
one a native inhabitant of the Saar Basin not a citizen of 
France and the three others belonging to three countries other 
than France or Germany. The Commission had, within the 
Territory of the Saar Basin, all the powers of Government 
hitherto belonging to the German Fmpire, Prussia and 
Bavaria. But it did not possess unlimited attributes of 
sovereignty and had to send a quarterly report to the Council 
of the League. 

1VIKASUR13S CONNECTED WITH THE PLEBISCITE 

On June 4th, 1934, the Council decided that the plebiscite 
should be held on January 13th, 1935. 

All persons, without distinction of sex and nationality, 
who were over 20 years of age on the date of the poll, who 
were resident in the Territory on June 28th, 1919, and whose 
intention it was to continue to reside therein, were entitled /ij 

to vote. 

(For details, see the Plebiscite Regulations promulgated by 
the Governing Commission on J uly 7th, 1934 J decision of the 
Council, June 4th, 1934.) 

To organise and supervise the plebiscite, the Council set 
up a Plebiscite Commission, which was empowered to prepare, 
in agreement with the Governing Commission, such orders and 
measures as might be considered necessary. The Plebiscite 
Commission consisted of three members and a technical 
adviser. 

To deal with the legal aspects of the question, the Council 
set up a Supreme Plebiscite Tribunal (with a President, 
Vice-President, six judges and an examining judge), together 
with eight District (Kreis) Tribunals, each consisting of a 
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single judge. These courts had jurisdiction over all offences, 
including criminal offences, committed in connection with 
the plebiscite, and further to pronounce upon any com] 3 laints 
regarding penal or administrative proceedings initiated 
against quaUfied voters outside the Territory. 

"As regards the maintenance of public order, the Council 
placed at the disposal of the Governing Commission an inter- 
national force composed of contingents supplied by the United 
ICingdom, Italy, the Netherlands and Sweden. The Com- 
mission remained responsible for the maintenance of order in 
all circumstances. (Council’s Decision of December iith, 

The funds required to finance the plebiscite were advanced 
by the German and Drench Governments and by the Governing 
Commission of the Saar Territory. 

RKvSUbT OF THK Pl^EBISCITE 

The plebiscite took place on January 13th, 1935. The 
results were as follows : 

Voters on the register, 539,542; votes cast, 528,704; foi 
the maintenance of the regime established by the Treaty of 
Versailles, 46,613; for union with France, 2,124; for retuiii 
to Germany, 477,089; spoilt voting-papers, 905; blanks, 
1/256. 

The plebiscite had therefore decided in favour of the union 
of the Territory with Germany. 

Accordingly, the Council, at a meeting on January 17th, 
I 935 > decided for the union with Germany of the whole^ of 
the Saar BavSin Territory, and fixed the date of the restoration 
of German sovereignty over the Territory for March nst, 1935; 
it instructed its Committee of Three to decide, in co-operation 
with the German and French Governments and the Saar 
Governing Commission, as to the measures to be taken for 
the change in the regime of the Territory and as to the methods 
by which the undertakings entered into by the parties would 
be carried out. 
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Transits;!?, of i'hf Territory to Germany 

On the evening of February 28th, 1935, Mr. Knox, President 
of the vSaar Governing Commission, handed over his powers 
to Baron Alois!, Chairman of the Council Committee; he, in 
his turn, transferred them on March ist to Dr. Frick, Reichs- 
Minister of the Interior. Chancellor Hitler reached Saar- 
brlicken the same day and thanked the Committee of Three 
for the work they had done, drawing special attention to the 
activity and loyalty with which they had performed their 
duties.’^ At the end of the month, the contingents forming 
the international force returned to their various countries. 
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VI. THE COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY 
FOR EUROPEAN UNION 

At the 1929 session, M. Aristide Briand having raised the 
idea of a plan for a closer union between the States of Burope, 
the Assembly, on September 17th, 1930 invited the Govern- 
ments of the European States Members of the League, acting 
as a Commission of the League, to enquire into the possi- 
bility of closer co-operation among them. The Commission 
appointed as its secretary the Secretary-General of the League. 

The Commission, being a Commission of the League of 
Nations, submits its reports to the Assembly and to the 
Council. It may ask the assistance of the technical organisa- 
tions and advisory committees of the League. The Commis- 
sion’s meetings are open to non-European States which are 
Members of the League. The Governments of Iceland, 
Turkey, the Union of Soviet SociaHst RepubHcs and the Free 
City of Danzig were invited to co-operate in the enquiry into 
the economic depression in so far as it concerns Europe. 

The Commission set up several committees for the purpose 
of studying the problem of the disposal of the grain surplus of 
the 1930 harvest; of seeking measures to facilitate the export 
of future harvest surpluses, including tariff arrangements; of 
drawing up a draft Convention, Charter and Statutes for an 
International Agricultural Mortgage Credit Company ; of 
examining ail the methods likely to bring about closer co- 
operation between the different countries in order to improve, 
in the genera! interest, the organisation of production and 
trade; of studying the problem of unemployment with six 
members of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office and examining a plan submitted by the International 
Institute of Agriculture with a view to a better use of aU the 
factors of production; of examining a draft Protocol for a pact 
of economic non-aggression ; and, lastly, of studying the 
extension of preference to agricultural products other than 
cereals. 


PART III 

TECHNICAL WORK OF THE LEAGUE 
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ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL WORK 


iill 
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A. ORGANISATION 

The ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL ORGANISATION 
was set lip by the Council and the Assembly, and at present 
consists of the Economic Committee, the secretarial work of 
which is done by the Economic Relations Section, and the 
Financial Committee, the Fiscal Committee and the Committee 
of Statistical Experts, which are assisted by the Financial 
Section and the Economic Intelligence Service. 

The FINANCIAL COMMITTEE was set up on the recom- 
mendation of the Brussels International Financial Conference 
of 1920. The Committee is the Council’s advisory body on 
all financial questions capable of international solution. Its 
most important work is connected with the financial recon- 
struction of various countries. (See also “ Financial AVork of 
the League ”.) The number of its members is not fixed; at 
present, it is twelve. The Committee has taken the initiative 
in drawing up the following Conventions, or has assisted 
therein : Convention on the Suppression of Counterfeiting 
Currency (April 20th, 1925), signed by twenty-six States; 
Convention on the Suppression of the Falsification of Docu- 
ments of Value (share and bond certificates, bills of exchange, 
etc.) ; Convention on Financial Assistance (October 2nd, 1930), 
signed by twenty-eight States; Convention on the Creation of 
an International Agricultural Mortgage Credit Company 
(May 22nd, 1931)* 

The Financial Committee was also responsible for the work 
of the G01.D DEivBGAtiON, which published its final report 
in June 1932. 


■I 
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The Fiscai. Committee is the Council’s advisory body in 
matters of taxation. One of its duties is to carry on the 
work set on foot in 1928 at the general meeting of Government 
Experts, whose recommendations have been taken as the 
basis of the vast majority of the conventions on double 
taxation concluded in recent years. The Committee’s activi- 
ties have, in particular, led to the framing of a draft Convention 
concerning the apportionment of the profits of undertakings 
operating in several countries, which the Council transmitted 
to the Governments in October 1933 for comment. • 

The COMIVIITTEE OP STATISTICAL EXPERTS was set up in 1930 
in pursuance of the International Convention on Economic 
Statistics of 1928. Its first task was the standardisation of 
foreign trade statistics. It has worked out a scheme of 
uniform statistical nomenclature in regard to international 
trade which is now under consideration by the Governments. 
In accordance with a uniform scheme drawn up by the Com- 
mittee, Governments have further been requested to suppty 
additional statistics of their imports, arranged under countries 
of origin, for possible publication by the Secretariat. In 
addition, the Committee is engaged upon various special 
activities relating to price indices and production and trade 
statistics in regard to various commodities. 

The ECONOMIC COMMITTEE advises the Council on all 
economic questions : commercial policy (international rela- 
tions, most-favoured-nation clause, prohibitions and restric- 
tions, trade barriers), friendly settlement of economic disputes 
between States, tariffs. Customs formalities, the treatment of 
foreigners, organisation of production, unfair competition, 
commercial arbitration, exchange law, commercial propa- 
ganda, veterinary questions, tourist traffic, and, in general, all 
questions of an economic nature considered from the inter- 
national point of view. This Committee consists of fifteen 
members appointed by the Council, 
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Tlie Bconoxnic Committee lias prepared draft Conventions ■ I 

or assisted in the preparation o£ international agreements or , ; 

conferences on the following subjects : ’ I 

International Convention relating to the Simplification of I j 

Customs Formahties, 1923 ; Protocol of 1923 and Convention j 

of 1927 on Arbitration Clauses and the Execution of Foreign ' I 

Arbitral Awards; Conference for the Revision of International 
Conventions on the Protection of Industrial Property, The 
Hague, 1925 (Unfair Competition) ; preparation of the World 
Economic Conference, 1927; Convention for the Abolition of 
Import and Export Prohibitions and Restrictions, 1927-1928; i 

draft International Convention on the Treatment of Foreigners 
and Foreign Undertakings; Conference with a View to Con- 
certed Economic Action and Commercial Convention, 1930; 

Conventions on the Unification of Laws on Bills of Exchange. 

Promissory Notes and Cheques, 1930 and 1931; International 
Convention on the Regulation of Whale-Fishing, 1931; Pro- 
cedure for the Friendly Settlement of Economic Disputes i 

between States, 1932; draft Conventions on commercial 
propaganda and the unification of the conception of weight ! -j 

and the regime of packing in Customs matters, 1934 ; Conven- i 

tions on veterinary questions; draft Convention on the trade 
in meat and meat preparations, 1935. M 

The Sub-Committees of the Economic Committee consist ’'h 

of experts summoned for specific purposes preparation of jj 

a draft uniform tariff nomenclature, study of agricultural 
questions, preliminary technical investigations; study of 
tourist traffic as a factor in international economy; draft 
Convention on the trade in plants and vegetable products, etc.) . 

The FINANCIAL SECTION AND THE ECONOMIC li 

relations SECTION of the League Secretariat act as 
secretariat for these two Committees. 
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B. ECONOMIC WORK 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RELATIONS 

Eoi* some time past, the Economic Committee has been 
engaged upoti a review of the general economic position. In 
its last report (September session, 1935) addressed to the 
Council, it endeavoured to show, in a popular form, how the 
divergent policies which different countries have been obliged 
to foilow owing to the depression have led to the dislocation 
of the international machinery whose regular working is 
necessary for the economic life of civilised nations. In the 
first chapter, the report indicates how the state of international 
economy is reflected in the national budgets. The second 
chapter examines summarily, from the point of view of com- 
mercial exchanges, certain aspects of a nionetary situation 
which have upset the ideas on which, in the past, international 
trade was traditionally based. The third chapter refers to the 
urgent need for re-establishing a regular working in inter- 
national commercial exchanges as the only remedy foi the 
dangerous contradictions to be found in the present econonnc 
situation. The fourth chapter is specially devoted to the 
problem of quotas and Customs duties and makes a series of 
observations on the possibility and probable consequences of 
a lowering of Customs barriers. , . r xt 

Whilst leaving the reader to draw the conclusions from the 
report, the Economic Committee expresses the hope that, 
“ as soon as circumstances — political and other permit, the 
position will be examined objectively, in the first place b}^ 
the countries chiefly concerned, with a view to ascertaining 
whether opinion on either side has progressed sufficiently for 
it to be possible to contemplate for a stated period a modus 
vivendi in which inonetarj’’ and commercial factors would both 
play their part.” ' , 

A Joint Committee of members of the League s Econonnc 
and Einancial Committees, in April 1935' issued a report 
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giving its views on various questions relating to clearing | 

agreements. The Joint Committee emphasises the many I 

inconveniences of this system and states that it is, in short, | 

only a makeshift for maintaining international trade as well as ‘f 

may he, while at the same time it leads to its diminution, now 
that commercial exchanges have become extremely difficult, 
since man}’' countries, for the purpose of maintaining their 
home currency, at a definite standard, have subjected the 
foreign currency market to rigorous restrictions. 

The Joint Committee recommends that exchange control 
should be abolished, at any rate in commercial matters, and 
that national currencies should be restored to their normal 
purpose, which is that of unlimited exchange for any other 
currency, and by means of such currency’ for any class of goods. 

But during the period that must necessarily elapse before 
exchange control can be abolished, it must be considered 
“ whether it is not possible to modify the clearing agreements 
with a view to rendering gradually more normal the conditions 
under which international trade takes place 

A whole series of measures mentioned in the Committee’s 
report might be adopted to alleviate the difficulties and the 
harmful effects of the clearing agreements S5’'stem. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF CUSTOMS FORMALITIFS 

The chief aim of the Convention relating to the Simplifica- 
tion of Customs Formalities is to remove certain abuses in the 
carrying-out of these formalities which seriously hamper 
commercial exchanges. It also deals with questions such 
as the rules for making out and accepting certificates of 
origin, the facilities to be granted to commercial travellers, etc. 
This Convention, which is in force in some thirty States, 
constitutes in many respects a codification of the rules govern- 
ing commercial exchanges. The majority of the commercial 
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treaties concluded during the last few years contain stipula- 
tions which reproduce some of the provisions of this Conven- 
tion or simply prescribe their application as between the 
contracting parties. 

As a result of a decision of the London Monetary and 
Kconomic Conference (1933), the Kconomic Committee has 
undertaken the study of several draft international agreements 
for the purpose of extending the effects of this Convention 
in the sphere of commercial propaganda (samples without 
value, advertising matter and posters, commercial travellers, 
passage through the Customs of samples having a market 
value, draft international rules with regard to the conception 
of gross and net weight and the treatment of tares and 
packings). 

settlement of COMMERCIAL DISPUTES 

For some time past, the business world has been showing 
an increasing tendency to resort to arbitration for the settle- 
ment of disputes arising out of the execution of commercial 
contracts. The purpose of the 1923 Protocol regarding arbi- 
tration clauses is to make it easier for those concerned to 
resort to this simple, economic and rapid procedure. It stipu- 
lates that, if a dispute regarding a contract containing a clause 
of this kind comes before the courts of the contracting States, 
these courts must refer the parties, at the request of one of 
them, to the arbitrators. 

This Protocol only lays the contracting States under the 
obligation to enforce the arbitral awards if the latter have 
been pronounced in their territory. To make good this 
deficiency, a new Convention was drawn up in 1927. It 
obliges the contracting States— -which can only be those that 
are parties to the Protocol — to recognise in the cases stipulated 
by the Convention the validity of an arbitral award given in 
the territory of any one of their number and to provide for the 
enforcement of this award. 




FRIEJNDIvY SFTTI,FMENT OF DISPUTES BETWEEN 
STATES 

Tke Eeagiie of Nations has not attempted to create a 
permanent body with strict and detailed rules, but has 
simply endeavoured to enable States between which a dispute 
of an economic nature has arisen — ^provided they agree to 
.resort to this procedure — to ask one or more experts (to be 
chosen from a list prepared by the Council) for either an 
advisory opinion or a proposal for a friendly settlement or an 
arbitral award. 

Instituted by the Council on January 28th, 1932, this 
procedure is without prejudice to the obligations which the 
States may have entered into in virtue either of bilateral 
agreements or of international Conventions. 


aboeition of import and export prohibitions 
AND restrictions 

The economic disturbances created by the war led a large 
number of countries to introduce very numerous prohibitions 
and restrictions both on the export and on the import of goods. 

The aim of the 1927 Convention was to bring about a general 
abolition of these barriers to trade. Since then, however, the 
economic crisis has assumed unexpected proportions and the 
Convention has not been acceded to by the chief States 
concerned. 

EXPORT OF HIDES, SKINS AND BONES 

Apart from the obligations entered into as regards the 
abolition of barriers to trade, a certain number of countries 
concluded two subsidiary agreements under which they under- 
took to abolish all restrictions in regard to the export of bones 
and similar animal products, and of hides and skins. The 
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contracting countries further bound themselves not to impose 
export duties on bones, or, if tliis proved impossible, not to 
raise the duties above the maxima individually fixed by each 
of them. 

UNIFICATION OF COMMFRCIAU TAW 
(as regards bills of exchange, promissory notes and cheques) 

Three Conventions were concluded on each of these subjects 

in 1930 and 1931. . j • . 

The first obliges the contracting parties to introduce into 
their legislation a uniform lawj the second institutes certain 
measures for the settlement of the conflict of laws; and the 
third relates to stamp duties. 

These Conventions, which were the outcome of long and 
patient work, are calculated to provide enhanced security to 
traders and bankers. They aim at introducing a certain degree 
of unification into the great variety of laws in force in the 
countries of the ** continental group , as contrasted with the 
countries which apply legislation based on Anglo-Saxon usage. 
The latter countries remained outside the three agreements, 
with the exception of the United Kingdom, which signed the 
one relating to stamp duties. 

regulation of whale fishing 

In recent years, concern has been expressed at the improper 
exploitation of some of the natural riches of the sea. 

» Owing to methods which have been undergoing constant 
improvement, whale fishing in particular has developed to a 
considerable extent. Captures at the beginning of the century 
amounted to about 2,200 per annum, whereas in 1931 they 
reached the record of 42,800. In 1926, the value of the whale 
oil derived from 28,000 animals amounted to £5,900,000 
gold. 


These figures suffice to show why the League of Nations 
thought it desirable to take such action as lay in its power. 
It arranged for the signature of a Convention which, based 
on the measures taken on its own initiative by the Norwegian 
Governiiient, aims at ensuring a rational exploitation of this 
source of wealth. 

agricultural questions 

The Organisation makes a special study of international 
agreements in connection with the production and exchange 
of certain agricultural products. Special Committees of 
Experts have studied the international situation of certain 
products (wheat, sugar, timber, hops, tobacco, etc.) and the 
possibility of improved organisation. 


The wheat problem has been closel}’’ followed by the Organi- 
sation. A meeting of experts of the four principal wheat- 
exporting countries (the Argentine, Australia, Canada and the 
United States of America) was called in the first instance, and 
was extended to inclucle other exporting countries, and 
subsequently the principal importing countries. The work 
ultimately led to a Conference held in London in August 1933 
which drew up a Final Act for the co-operation of wheat- 
exporting and wheat-importing countries. 

INTF.RNAT10NAI, Tradf in Mkat 

vSimilarly, since 1928, a series of studies has been made by 
veterinary experts which have led to three international 
Conventions signed up to the present by eleven States. The 
Bcononiic Committee, with the assistance of qualified experts, 
has also drawn up a draft Convention to facilitate the inter- 
national trade in meat and meat products, hy ensuring for 
importing countries a minimum of guarantees for public health . 
and for preventing the spread of disease among animals. 
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AGRICUI^TUEAI, PROTKCttONISM 

The Bconomic Committee also published in May 1935 an 
investigation into the most important aspects of agricultural 
protectionism as now practised in most industrial countries. 
Without in any way wishing to dispute the legitimacy and 
even the necessity of assisting the agricultural classes by 
a reasonable measure of protection, the Committee warns 
Governments and public opinion against the dangers that 
may arise from a too rigorous protectionism, not only for the 
international community, but also for the countries applying 
such a system and especially for farmers themselves. 

CO-ORDINATION OF SANCTIONS AGAINST ITALY 

In carrying out the obligation to apply in reprd to Italy 
(see page 139) the economic and financial sanctions provided 
for in Article 16, paragraph i, of the Covenant, the Members of 
the League met in a Conference, which took the name of 
“Co-ordination Committee”, to make joint proposals for 
giving effect to these obligations. This Committee also set 
up a preparatory and executive Committee, called “ Committee 
of Eighteen ”, which was subsequently authorised also to make 
proposals on behalf of the full Committee. 

In October and November 1935 ^ the Co-ordination Com- 
mittee adopted a series of proposals which were communicated 
to the Governments of all Members and for information to 
non-member States.^ 

It must be noted that Members of the League are free to 
carry out these obligations in such manner and by such means 
as they think fit. 

The proposals were as follows : 

Proposal I, adopted on October iitb, 1935, and enforced by fifty-two 
Governments, relates to tbe prohibition of the exportation, re-exportation or 
transit to Italy or Italian possessions of the arms, munitions and implemehts 
of war of which a detailed list is annexed. 


t See documents Co-ordination Comniittee/40, 46 and 100. 

- See doenments Co-ordination Committee^o, 89, 97 and io6(ij. 
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Proposal 2 !, adopted on October 14th, 1935, and put into force bj’ fifty-two 
Governments, prohibits the granting of all credits or loans destined directly 
or indirectly for the Italian' Government or for persons or corporations in 
Italian territor}^. 

Proposal Ila', adopted on November 6th, 1935, provides for the suspension, 
after November i8th, of clearing agreements or commercial pa^nnents with 
Italy. 

Proposal III, adopted on October 19th, 1935, and, by November iSth, 1935, 
put into force by fifty Governments, prohibits the importation of all goods 
consigned from "or produced in Italy or Italian possessions, from whatever 
place' arriving. 

Proposal IV, adopted on October 19th, 1935, and, by November i8th, 1935, 
enforced by fifty-one Governments, provides for an embargo on the export to 
Italy of certain key products : rubber, aluminium, iron ore, chromium, man- 
ganese, nickel, tin, etc. For other products, such as coal, petrol, pig-iron and 
steel, the principle of the embargo was laid down, but the date of its application 
was reserved for further decision (Proposal IV«). In virtue of Proposal TVb, 
measures are provided for preventing the supply of prohibited goods to Italy 
through indirect channels. 

Proposal V, adopted on October 19th. 1935, and acceded to by forty-six 
Governments, provides, in accordance with the obligation of mutual support 
contained in Article 16 of the Covenant, for certain commercial measures by 
which economic compensation will be given, so far as possible, to countries 
.specially handicapped b3?’ the application of sanctions. 

C. FINANCIAL WORK 

I.OANS FIvOATFvD UNDER UBAGUE AUSPICES 

Approximate Percentage 


Austrian Reconstruction Eoan . 

1923 

amount in 
gold francs 
876,859,400 

rate of 
interest 

6 

Hungarian Reconstriictioii Uoan 

1924 

373,147,200 

7*5 

Greek Refugee Uoan 

1924 

318,729,900 

7 

Danzig Municipal Eoan 

1925 

38,869,500 

7 

Bulgarian Refugee Uoaii 

1926 

85,512,900 

7 

Free City of Danzig 

1927 

49,234,700 

6.5 

Estonian Eoan 

1927 

38,869,500 

7 

Greek Stabilisation and Refugee 
Settlement Doan 

1928 

196,938,800 

6 

Bulgarian Reconstruction Doan . 

1928 

139,411,940 

7-5 

Austrian Loan issued under the 
Protocol of J uly I 5 tli, 1932 . . . 

1933 

179,397.960 

various 

Conversion of Austrian 1923 Re- 
construction Loan 

1934-35 

369.039.580 4-5 and 5 
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AUSTRIA 

The Austrian Government, with the help of the Teague’s 
Financial Committee, in 1923 was enabled to raise an inter- 
national loan tinder international guarantee, and to carry out 
a plan for financial reconstruction and stabilisation devised 
with the help of the Financial Committee and applied under 
the control of a Commissioner appointed b}^ the Teague. 

This work of reconstruction was based on three Protocols 
signed on August 4th, 1922, and came to an end on June 30th, 
1926, when the Council withdrew the Teague Commissioner. 

As the result of an application by the Austrian Government 
in August 1931, a new form of collaboration with the Financial 
Committee was established through the intermediary of a 
representative of the Teague residing in Vienna and of an 
Adviser to the National Bank of Austria, A new Agreement 
defining the purpose of this collaboration was approved by the 
Council and signed by Austria on J uly 1 5th, 1932. Under this 
Protocol, the Governments of the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium and the Netherlands gave their 
guarantee — each for a specified portion — to a new loan of the 
Austrian Government which was issued in August 1933. This 
loan also helped to consolidate the currency. 

On September 7th, 1934, ’tlie Committee of States Guaran- 
tors of the 1923 Toan authorised its conversion, while at the 
same time laying it down that the Conversion Toan would 
enjoy the same international guarantees as the original issue. 
This action was taken at the request of the Austrian 
Government. The conversion was effected most successfully 
during 1935- 

HUNGARY 

Similar measures were applied in Hungary on the basis of 
the two protocols of March 14th, 1924. On June 30th, 1926, 
the Council foimd that control by the Teague Commissioner 
need not be continued. 
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As a result of a request from the Hungarian Government in 
Sentemher losi, the League in the following mouth imdertoo.v 
a feesh enquiry into the financial position of Hungary. I et- 
manent collabLation with the Finandal Comnuttee has s^^^^ 
been established through the intermediap Adv^er 

of the Committee residing m Budapest and of an Advis 
attached to the National Bank. 


GREECE 

In the case of Greece, League assistance twk the 
help in setting up the autonomous Greek Refugee Boaid, 
settlement of the refugees being faciUtated by 
loans which were issued under League 

1028 Part of the second loan was further apphed to stabi 

Sfithi drachma-an operation which the Greek Govern^ 

carrfed out in 1928 with the co-operation of tiie League 

^^The^Ba^'^of Greece has remained in touch with the P-f ague 
Financial Committee, which it periodically consults 
questions of general financial policy. j-in-no 

Further, at the Greek Government's request, investigations 
were made on the spot into the financial and economic situation 
by the Financial Committee in February 1932 and May 1933. 

BULGARIA 

In 1026 Bulgaria, like Greece, was assisted by the League in 
settling its refugees, while in 1928 it received help in stabilising 

In February 1932 and in April 1933. tLe Financial 
mittee sent delegations to Bulgaria to investigate financial 

and economic conditions. ^ nf a 

The Bulgarian authorities now enjoy the ° “ 

resident Llagne Commissioner and an Adviser attached to the 

National Bank. 
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e:stonia 

In Estonia, tlie banking and currency reforms of 1927 were 
carried out with, the advice and assistance of the League 
Financial Committee, with which the Bank of Estonia has 
since remained in contact. I 

DANZIG ' 

Three financial operations have been carried out by the 
League in Danzig: (a) the creation of a special currency 
(gulden) for Danzig and the establishment of a Central Bank; 

(b) the Municipal Loan of 1925; (c) the Currency Loan of 

1927- 

ROUMANIA 

At the request of the Roumanian Government (June i8th, 

1932), and in agreement with its representatives, the Financial | 

Committee drew up a programme of advisory technical i 

co-operation in financial matters. This programme was J 

embodied in an agreement between Rouniania and the Council. ! 

The provisions of this agreement, however, could not be | 

carried into effect by the required date and, in May 1934, 1 

Council, with the assent of the Roumanian Government, 1 

declared it to be no longer in force. ! 

ALBANIA ! 

On May 12th, 1922, the Albanian Government asked the 
Council for technical assistance. The Financial Committee i 

accordingly undertook an enquiry on the spot in 1922 and 
recommended the appointment of a Financial Adviser in 1923. 

On September 4th, 1923, it drafted the statutes of a Bank of 
Issue. This draft became the basis of the statutes subse- 
quently adopted by the Albanian Government. The League’s 
technical co-operation came to an end when the Albanian 
Government cancelled the Financial Adviser’s contract in 
September 1924. 
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SAAll TERRITORY 

The Financial Committee has twice (March 1929^ aiid 
September 1931) been called upon to give detailed advice in 
connection with the proposed issue of a long-term loan by the 
Saar Governing Commission. 

In April 1934, the Committee was consulted by the Council 
as to means of financing the plebiscite, and in October of the 
same year it devoted a special session to the preparation of a 
report on the financial and monetary consequences of a 
change of regime and on the measures to be applied in that 
contingency. A Sub-Committee also collaborated with the 
Council Committee which organised the change of Government 
in the Territory, in 1935. 

In May 1935. the Committee drew up the list of Saar loans 
that should benefit from certain funds made available (Fund B) 
at the time of the change of Government. 


I 
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II, COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSIT 

A. ORGANISATION 

Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of 
international conventions existing or hereafter to be 
agreed upon, the Members of the League .... 



will make provision to secure and maintain freedom of 
communications and transit and equitable treatment 
for the commerce of all the Members of the League. In 
this connection, the special necessities of the regions 
devastated during the war of 1914 to 1918 shall be borne 
in mind. (Art. 23 (e), Covenant.) 

The Organisation therefor has the task of studying in 
general the measures likely to ensure the freedom of commu- 
nications and transit by land and sea, on navigable waterways 
and in the air, and to help the Council to bring about a friendly 
settlement of any disputes which may arise in this sphere, 
Similarly, it endeavours to co-ordinate the work of the nume- 
rous international bodies dealing with these questions. 

It exercises its action through : 

(i) Ordinary or special Genbrat. Conferences and 
partial conferences; 

'(2) An Advisory and Technicae CommiT'TEE for Commu- 
nications and Transit; 

(3) A Permanent Secretariat constituted by the Com- 
munications and Transit Section of the League Secretariat 
(see Statute of the Communications and Transit Organisation, 
January 1928 ); 
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{4) Tile Permanent COMMm'EES of the Advisory and 
Technical Committee : 

Permanent Committee for Ports and Maritime Navigation; Permaiient Com- 
mittee for Inland Navigation; Permanent Committee for Transport by Rad; 
Permanent Committee on Electric Questions; Permanent Eegal Committee, 
Permanent Committee on Road Traffic; Budget Sub-Committee. 

(5) Temporary Committees : 

Mi Transport Co-operation Committee; Committee of Enquiry on Questions 
relatin'^ to Public Works and National Technical Equipm^t; Preparatory 
Committee for the Unification of Buoyage Rules; Tedinical Committee on the 
Tonnage Measurement of Ships; Committee for the Unification of River Eaw. 


B. ACTIVITIES 

PASSPORT FACILITIES 

Since its inception, the Organisation has been endeavouring 
to reduce passport and inspection formalities at frontiers as 
mucli as possible. Considerable progress has been made in the 
matter of the unification of the type of passport, the abolition 
of visas and the reduction of fees. • i. » 

Furthermore, an agreement with regard to emigrants 
transit cards was concluded in 1929. These cards, which are 
supplied to shipping companies at cost price and are not 
subiect to taxation or any other dues, enable emigrants to 
pass through the intervening countries on the way to their 
port of embarkation without having to apply to the consular 
authorities for visas. 

A General Conference on Coinmumcations and iransit neia 
in 1927 adopted a number of recommendations regarding 
identity and travelling papers for persons without nationality 
or of doubtful nationality. The majority of countries have 
acted upon these recommendations and introduced such 
papers. 


FREEDOM OF TRANSIT 

Persons or goods are said to be in transit when they pass 
through a given State in the course of a journey beginning and 
terminating outside the territory of that State. This class of 
transport stands in particular need of international guarantees. 
The International Convention on Freedom of Transit concluded 
at Barcelona in 1921 was therefore designed to prevent any 
interruption or hindrance to such traffic. To that end, it 
provided for complete freedom of transit and complete 
equality of treatment as regards transit by rail or navigable 
waterways, subject to reasonable restrictions in regard to 
police, public safety, etc., and also to the necessary adaptation 
to the local conditions obtaining in various parts of the world. 


RAILWAYS 

1. The Convention on the Inievnational Regime of Railways, 
which was concluded at Geneva in 1923, is a kind of general 
code of the facilities necessary to make the railways of greater 
service to international traffic. The Convention represented 
the first attempt to define the permanent obligations of 
States in regard to railway transport. It also contained for 
the first time provisions prohibiting all unfair discrimination 
in railway tariffs — the important economic effects of which are 
well known — directed against foreign States, their nationals, 
or vessels imder a foreign flag in which transport has in part 
been effected. 

2. Differences regarding reorganisation of the railways of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. Under Article 320 of the 
Treaty of St. Germain and Article 304 of the Treaty of 
Trianon, any disputes arising between railway companies 
whose systems are intersected by new frontiers resulting from 


■ 
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the Treaties of Peace and the States concerned may be 
submitted to arbitrators designated by the Council of the 
Teague. As a general rule, the Council refers -'requests or 
petitions relating to such differences to the Advisory and 
Technical Committee for Communications and Transit ; the 
latter appoints a Committee of Experts, which decides whether 
arbitration should be recommended or not. In numerous 
cases of disputes examined by the Transit Committee, the 
conciliatory efforts of the experts appointed by that body have 
succeeded in bringing about a friendly settlement. 


3. Model Conventions on Railway Frontier Traffic. The 
Communications and Transit Organisation has studied the 
possibility of framing model conventions on frontier traISc by 
railway. This study was based on an investigation by the 
Secretariat of the present situation as regards the legal and 
administrative position on frontier sections of railways and 
at junction stations. The Permanent Committee for Trans- 
port by Rail came to the conclusion that, owing to the many 
differences between particular cases, a model convention could 
not be recommended. The Committee merety proposed a 
general outline to serve as a basis for conventions on the 
subject. 


ROAD TRAFFIC 


I. Every country is now visited by a growing number of 
foreign motorists. A uniform and readily understandable 
system of signalling, both in towns and 011 the roads, is 
therefore becommg increasingly necessary. The Organisation 
accordingly drew up a system of signals which was codified in 
a convention concluded in 1931. The signals adopted are in 
three categories which are distinguished from one another by 
shape, as follows : danger signals (triangular) ; signals giving 
definite instructions (circular); and signals merely providing 
information (rectangular). It is prescribed that, in signals 
indicating a prohibition, red must predominate. 


- 
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Other recommendations deal with light signaUing in towns; 
the signs to be made by traffic police and. the drivers of motor 
vehicles; the general use of a “ stop signal on the. back of 
vehicles indicating the application of the brakes; and, lastly, 
the height at which signs should be placed so as to be visible 
to the drivers of low-bodied cars. 

2. The Transit Organisation is at present examining another 
problem of the greatest importance to the ^tourist traffic 

-namely, the marking of level crossings. The work done 

Justifies the hope that real progress may soon be made tlirough 
the conclusion of an international agreement. 

3. In virtue of the Convention on the fiscal treatment of 
foreign motor vehicles, the signatory States undertake to 
grant, within a period of one year, exemption for ninety days 
from taxes or charges imposed on the circulation or possession 
of motor-cars to motor vehicles registered in the territory of 
one of the contracting parties and temporarily travelling in 
the territory of another. 

The Transit Organisation has endeavoured^ to secure the 
further simplification of the frontier formalities with which 
motorists must comply by recommending the extension of the 
triptych to categories of motorists who, in certain countries, 
were formerly debarred from obtaining them. In 1931, an 
Agreement. was, moreover, concluded facilitating the procedure 
in regard to undischarged or lost triptychs. 

maritime questions 

Several conferences organised by the Transit Organisation 
have dealt with maritime questions. Their work has led to the 
conclusion of a convention and of several agreements. 

(i) A Convention on the International Regime of 
Maritime Ports, establishing the principle of the equality 
of treatment of vessels in maritime ports, irrespective of 
flag, was concluded at Geneva on December 9th, 19331 S 
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(2) At tile Conference for tlie Unification of Buoyage 
and the Lighting of Coasts, held in I^isbon in 1930, the 
following agTeements were concluded : 

Agreement on maritime signals; 

(b) Agreement on manned lightships not on their stations; 

(c) The Tisbon Conference also adopted a series of reconimendatious 
on lighthouse characteristics and radio-beacons. 

The Tishon Conference’s agenda also included the question 
of the unification of buoyage characteristics, a problem on 
which it was unable to reach unanimous agreement. In order 
to carry on the work on this subject, a Preparatory Committee 
has drawn up a draft agreement and regulations regarding the 
unification of buoyage rules. This draft has been sent to the 
Governments of the maritime countries, with an enquiry as to 
whether they would be prepared to conclude an agreement 
with a view to the unification of buoyage on the basis of the 
draft agreement and regulations drawn up by the Preparatory 
Committee. 

From the replies of Governments, it may be hoped that an 
agreement between a large number of States will be reached 
in the near future. 

(3) The inconvenience caused to shipping by the diversity of 
the rules applied by maritime countries to the tonnage measuve-- 
ment of ships (the so-called British, German, Panama Canal 
and Suez Canal rules), together with the difficulty of inter- 
preting these rules, has led the Advisory and Technical 
Committee to frame a set of draft international rules on 
tonnage measurement which has been submitted to the 
Governments concerned. It may be anticipated that inter- 
national agreements will be concluded on this subject. 

{4) The question of sea 4)ollution by petroleum oils was 
considered by the Transit Organisation at the request of the 
United Kingdom Government. Such oils, or mixtures of them 
with ■water, discharged by ships, are known to destroy sea 
■ birds, fishes and marine plants (on wdiich fishes live), to pollute 
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the water at bathing resorts and to cause danger of fire in 
ports. A draft Convention has been prepared and will be 
considered by an international conference. 

AIR NAVIGATION 

The Air Transport Co-operation Committee is examining, 
among other questions, that of the establishment of an inter- 
national air network of essential connections covering the 
B^uropean continent and the Mediterranean basin. The aim 
in view is to propose a network joining up all the points of 
importance to air traffic, and to avoid the duplication of air lines. 
In 1935, ^ study was made of the economic position of air 
transport in Europe. Preparations are also being made for 
the conclusion of an international agreement bj’^ which Euro- 
pean Governments would grant exemption from Customs 
duties for air transport fuel. 

PUBEIC WORKS 

In the sphere of public works, the Organisation has, in the 
first place, given assistance to certain Governments requesting 
it. Thus, experts have been placed at the disposal of the 
Polish Government for certain questions of inland navigation, 
of the Cliinese Government with a view to the development 
of roads and the regulation of certain rivers, particularly in 
connection with flood protection and irrigation problems, and 
of the Siamese Government with a view to the improvement 
of access to the port of Bangkok from the sea and of the 
harbour installatioiis. 

Furthermore, the Transit Organisation has studied, from 
the point of view of their capacity to yield a profit, their 
international importance and their utility for the campaign 
against unemployment, various programmes of large-scale 
public works which have been communicated to it by Govern- 
ments. A list of the plans approved by the Transit Organisa- 
tion was communicated to the Monetary and P'conomic 







Conference, which decided to set^^Gbmmittee to consider 

what action could he taken on- •“ , , 

In compHance with the opihions^fexpressed by the Cou^ncd 
and the Assembly-ia ig^grthe yafions Governments have been 
approached for information regarding national pubbc works 
rSmtly completed or still in progress in their several countries, 
together with the organisation and execution of such works, 
the methods of financing them, and the economic and social 
results that have already been obtained or that may be 
expected. All the replies received have been published ana 
circulated to Governments. 

The information thus collected will be considered by quali- 
fied experts, who will draw from it any conclusions of general 
interest. 

INLAND NAVIGATION 

A Convention on this subject was concluded at Barcelona 
in 1921. This Convention embodies the principle of the 
freedom of navigation on rivers wliich separate or traverse 

different States. . , . , .. 

Furthermore, a Kuropean Convention la^nng down uiiiforiii 
rules of tonnage measurement for vessels employed in inland 
navigation was concluded in 1925. while three Conventions 
regarding certain questions of river law, such as those relating 
to registration, mortgages and liens, and the right to a flag, 
were concluded in I 93 ^* 
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A. ORGANISATION 


Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of 
international conventions existing or hereafter to be 
agreed upon, the Members of the League 


will endeavour to take steps in matters of inter- 
national concern for the prevention and control of 
disease. (Art. 23 (f), Covenant.) 

The purpose of the Health Organisation is to promote the 
protection of public health by international co-operation. 
As an official international organisation, it does not concern 
itself with the internal affairs of the various countries unless 
they expressly ask it to do so. Its mission consists, therefore, 
in giving its support to the national Governments and services 
responsAle for the protection of health and in promoting their 
collaboration. Its resources are such as the national Govern- 
ments and institutions place at its disposal. 

The Health Organisation comprises : 

(1) An Advisory Councii^, formed by the Permanent 
Committee of the Office international d’ Hygiene publique in 
Paris, This Council consists of representatives of fifty-two 
Governments. It prepares international conventions and 
proposes their adoption to Governments. It supervises the 
application of the International Sanitary Convention of 1926. 

(2) The Health Committee, which directs the health 
work of the League of Nations. 


(3) A Sbcr^I^ariaT, constituted by tlie Health Section of 
the league Secretariat : 

Bpidbmio];ogicai, Intbbbigbncb and Public Hkadth 
Statmics Sbrvicb 

This service centralises information concerning the appear- 
ance and spread of infectious diseases. It also publishes 
demographical statistics and arranges for a rapid exchange 
of information. 

Eastern Bureau at Singapore 

This Bureau is an advanced post of the tlealth Organisation 
for the regions of the East and Far East where the movSt 



The Eastern Bureau of the Health Organisation at Singapore sends out 
each week by cable and from variou.s wireless telegrapli stations A a Bulletin 
of the health situation in Eastern ports.— B. Stations picking up the Bulletiu, 
-~C. Ports covered by the Bulletin. 
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serious epidemics (plague, cholera, smallpox) are prevalent. 
Its bulletins are immediately broadcast to the diilerent 
health services and to ships sailing on the seas of the East. 

INI'ERNATIONAI, CENTRE FOR RESEARCH ON LEPROSY 

The purpose of the International Leprosy Centre (in Rio 
de Janeiro) is to promote international co-operation in the 
field of research into the prophylactic and curative treatment 
of leprosy under the auspices of the League of Nations. The 
co-ordination of the work is intended to extend to all countries 
■which have established institutions for the campaign against 
leprosy. Foreign experts are called in to collaborate in the 
work of the Centre. (See also page 233.) 

System of Liaison between Hearth Administrations 

In order to facilitate reciprocal comprehension and compa- 
rison of the methods peculiar to each country, the Health 
Organisation organises interchanges of health personnel and 
collective study tours for public health specialists; it grants 
scholarships for study abroad. It has created international 
malaria courses which take place each year in some European 
city {e.g., in 1935, in Rome) and at Singapore. 

Technic AR Corrab oration 

The Health Organisation places its technical organ at the 
disposal of the health administrations in connection with any 
programme of health reorganisation which the Governments 
wish to apply (Greece, China, Czechoslovakia). 

It has constituted technical commissions for the purpose of 
giving advice on the methods to be employed and the technical 
plans to be adopted to solve numerous problems -which arise 
in the sphere of public health. 

13 
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The chief of these commissions are the following : 

Permanent Commission on Biolostical Standards; Malaria Coramission ; 
Advisory Council of the Eastern Bureau at Singapore; Opium Comtnission ; 
Conference of Directors of Schools and Institutes of H5^giene, Advisory 
Committee on Technical Studies; Advisors^ Committee on the Enquip^ into the 
Radiological Treatment of Cancer of the Uterus; Committee of Directors ot 
the Enquiry into the Treatment of Syphilis; Expert Commission on Nutrition; 
Committee on the Study of Urban Housing, etc. 

B. WORK 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST DISEASE 
Infectious Diseases 

Infectious diseases are still very prevalent in backward 
countries, and the increasing rapidity of modern means of 
communication has destroyed the barrier of distance, so that 
the presence of an infected vessel in, for instance, an Indian 
or Chinese port to-day constitutes a danger alike to ports 
in the Mediterranean and to those in the Gulf of Mexico 
and may lead to deadly epidemics in those localities. It is 
essential that, directly cases of infectious disease are notified, 
they should be brought by the most rapid possible means 
to the notice of every public health administration. That 
is the task of the Eastern Bureau at Singapore, to wliich 
163 ports communicate every week by telegraph a report on 
their public health situation. No outbreak of plague,^ of 
cholera or of smallpox can now occur in any of the ports in a 
zone extending from the Cape to Vladivostok or from the 
Red Sea to the Panama Canal without the authorities con- 
cerned being duly warned by telegraph. 

SociAE Diseases 

In addition to these duties, the Health Organisation 
co-ordinates on international Hnes efforts directed against the 
most prevalent diseases. 
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Malaria was tlie first of the social diseases to wliicli the 
Health Committee directed its attention. While it is impos- 
sible to estimate the number of persons suffering from that 
disease, so widespread in tropical and sub-tropical countries, 
there is evidence to show that, on an average, i8 million 
individuals are treated each year, while vast regions have been 
rendered uninhabitable owing to the malaria-carrying 
mosquito. Accordingly, as far back as 1923, the Health 
Organisation attacked this problem — which concerns public 
health and economics alike — by appointing as members of its 
Malaria Commission the most eminent experts in the countries 
concerned. In 1932, the Malaria Commission summed up the 
results of its investigations in a report entitled “ The Thera- 
peutics of Malaria ", and thus placed at the disposal of all 
whom it might concern the results of lengthy and valuable 
research in the field both of experiment and of clinical 
practice. 

To take another example : Between 1928 and 1934, the 
Health Organisation carried out an extensive investigation 
into the methods of treating syphilis, relating to various 
hospitals in Germany, the United Kingdom, Denmark, the 
United States of America and France, and covering more 
than 25,000 cases. 

When it is remembered that in recent years the campaign 
against syphilis has not entirely fulfilled expectations and that 
the explanation is sought in the fact that the new methods 
of diagnosis and treatment are not always observed with the 
precision and rapidity desirable, it is easy to see that this 
investigation is of considerable practical importance. It has 
enabled certain general principles to be laid down, which 
doctors should observe in the treatment of the disease, and 
two plans of treatment, both capable of satisfactory results 
in ordinary cases of recent syphilis, to be formulated. 

Similar efforts have been instituted with a view to com- 
bating tuberculosis, cancer, leprosy, sleeping-sickness, rabies, 
trachoma and diseases of infancy. 





j 
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TISCHNICAI, COIvIvABORATION WITH GOVE^RNMEJNTS 

Goveriiiiients are tending increasingly to apply to tlie 
Health Organisation for the study of health problems. 
Albania, Bolivia and Siam have asked it for expert advice in 
the matter of malaria, Bulgaria in the matter of syphilis and 
Greece in order to stamp out an epidemic of dengue. Several 
countries (Bolivia, China, Greece and Czechoslovakia) have 
requested it to study the reorganisation of their health 
services, and quite recently Chile appealed for a solution of 
problems connected with the nutrition of the population. 

RURAT HYGIl^NE 

While the drop in the rates of mortality and morbidity 
in the big towns, dating from the second half of last century, 
may be regarded as a triumph of ii5^giene and modern sanitary 
technique, the situation in the rural districts has remained 
very much what it was a hundred years ago, and the mortality 
and morbidity rates in those districts have now caught up 
with, and even in some cases exceeded, the rates obtaining in 
the towns. 

Such an abnormal situation did not escape the notice 
of the Health Organisation, and the latter, after exhaustive 
investigation, convened in 1931 a European Conference on 
rural hygiene which was attended by representatives of 
twenty-three countries and laid down the guiding principles 
for the organisation of medical attendance and health services 
in rural districts. 

Technical enquiries are proceeding, with the co-operation 
of various institutes and schools of health, on several questions 
of great importance for the living conditions of agricultural 
classes; for instance, rural housing, the anti-fly campaign, 
milk hygiene, drinking-water, etc. These enquiries, whose 
social importance is evident, have led British India and China 
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to request the Health Organisation to summon a Conference 
on Rural Hygiene for Kastern countries. This Conference 
will probabl}^ take place in i937- 

BIOIvOGICAH vSTANDx^RDlSATION 

It is perhaps in the sphere of biological stanclardisation that 
the work of the Health Organisation has yielded the most 
immediate and most tangible results. With the parallel 
development of science in the different countries, it often 
happens that very different standards are established for one 
and the same medicaments, so that it becomes impossible 
for research workers to compare the doses administered by 
themselves with those employed by their colleagues abroad or 
to benefit by the latter’s experience. Several international 
Conferences convened under the auspices of the Health 
Organisation have resulted in the adoption of international 
standards for certain sera, biological products (tuberculin, 
insulin) and the principal vitamins and sex hormones; these 
are entrusted for r: afe-keeping to an official laboratory, which 
is responsible, on behalf of the Health Organisation, for the 
distribution to the various national laboratories of units 
corresponding to the standard. 
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IV. INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 


A. ORGANISATION 



The essential object of the work of intellectual co-operation 
within the Teague of Nations organisation is to develop inter- 
national co-operation in all intellectual fields in order to 
safeguard peace by a closer union and better understanding 
between peoples. 

The work includes: the scientific study of international 
relations (annual conferences), publication of an international 
bibliography of translations ( Index Tvanslationum) , co-ordina- 
tion of national centres of educational information, problem 
of adult and workers" education, reorganisation of Chinese 
national education, instruction of youth in the aims of the 
Teague of Nations and in international relations; exchanges 
of young people from elementary and secondary schools and 
universities; revision of school text-books: international 
action to remove from school text-books passages harmful to 
international understanding; study from the intellectual and 
international point of view of the great instruments of present- 
day publicity (the Press, broadcasting, cinematography) ; the 
educational problem and international aspects of broadcasting; 
study of popular arts; co-ordination of scientific bibliographies 
and permanent liaison with international scientific organisa- 
tions; co-operation between national and central libraries; 
co-ordination of scientific terminology and standardisation of 
the terminology of archives; co-operation among scientific 
museums ; the theatre, music and poetry from the international 
point of view; preservation of monuments and works of 
art; international legal protection of public collections; 
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international protection of authors’ rights, scientists’ rights, 
the authors’ rights of journalists, and authors’ rights in 
cinematography. 

The Intellectual Co-operation Organisation is constituted as 
follows : 

1. INTERNATIONAI, COMMITTEE ON InTELTECTUAI. . CO- 
OPERATION, an advisory organ of the Council and the Assembly. 

■It consists of nineteen members appointed by the Council. 
It directs the work of intellectual co-operation. Between its 
sessions, an Executive Committee, set up in 1930. sees that 
its decisions are carried out and that the work is progressing 
satisfactorily. 

2. Committees of Experts to answer special questions. 
Some of these are permanent, wdiile others exist only for a 
limited period. 

The most important permanent committees are the 
following : 

(i) Permanent Committee for Arts and betters; (2) Advisorv Committee on 
Teague of Nations Teaching; (3) Experts Advisory Committee of the Inter- 
national Museums Office; (4) Directors’ Committee of the Institutes of Archaeo- 
logy and of the Histoiy of Art ; (5) Committee of Directors of Higher Education ; 
(ej” Committee of Library Experts; (7) Committee of Expert Arcnivists. 

Other expert committees are appointed according to the 
needs of the Organisation, most of the questions referred to 
above being actually studied by groups of experts. 

3. The Organisation has three working bodies : 

(a ) The Inteteectuat Co-operation vSection. which acts 
as secretariat of the Organisation and of the institutions 
dependent on it. It organises meetings and maintains 
contact with the different Governments and the organi- 
sations of the League. It contains an Educational Information 
Centre, the object of which is to maintain contact with the 
Governments in all matters relating to the instruction of 
youth in the aims and work of the League. 
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(b) The International Institute oe Intellectual 
Co-operation (Paris), an executive body of the Organisation. 
It has to give effect to the decisions of the International 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. Forty-five coun- 
tries have delegates with the Institute. Its officials are 
nationals of different countries. Founded in 1926 and placed 
at the Teague's disposal by the French Government, the 
Institute comes entirely under the Teague. (vSee also 
page 229.) 

(c) International Educational Cinematographic In- 
stitute (Rome). The object of the Institute is to promote 
the making of educational films, and their distribution and 
exchange. It was founded by the Italian Government and 
put at the Teague’s disposal. (See also page 230.) 

4. Forty-two National Committees in the following 
countries : 

Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia Brazil, United Riiigdom, Bulgaria, 
Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Free City of Danzig, Denmark, Estonia, 
Finland, France, German}', Greece, Hungarj', India, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Japan, Latvia, Lebanon, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Netherlands Indies, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rouniania, Salvador, Union 
of South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, United States of 
America, Yugoslavia. 

These Committees serve as a link between the International 
Committee on the one hand and the intellectual circles of the 
different States on the other. 

B. WORK 

CONVERSATIONS ~ OPEN TETTERS 

The Intellectual Co-operation Organisation has two methods 
of work proposed by the Permanent Committee on Arts and 
Tetters — viz., that of conversations and that of open letters. 
In addition to members of the Committee, specialists in 
different branches of scientific research or of artistic produc- 
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tion may be invited to take part in the conversations. In the 
course of these conversations, the discussions have turned on 
such problems as the future of civilisation, the future of 
intellectual life in Europe, the training of modern man, con- 
temporary art and reality, art and the State. The ’open 
letters are published by the International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Co-operation. So far, four volumes have appeared 
c A League of Minds ”, “ Why War? ”, Intellect. Ethics and 
War ” and East and West ”). 

SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

This study is being conducted by the International Studies 
Conference, which, in the first place, considered the problem 
of the State and economic fife. Its present subject for 
research is that of collective security. 

RE-ORGANISATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN CHINA 

This re-organisation was undertaken by means of three 
consecutive missions. The first consisted of experts from 
several European countries, and the second of Chinese pro- 
fessors and public education administrators, v/ho made a 
study tour in some ten European countries. The tliird mission 
w^as that of an expert specially appointed to deal with questions 
relating to professional education and university studies in 
foreign countries, and to the placing of intellectual workers 
and technicians. 

'' INDEX TRANSLATIONUM ” 

The Index Tfmislatiommi is a periodical prepared with the 
assistance of the national bibliographies of different countries. 
It is intended to facilitate the knowledge of translations made 
in different languages. 
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IBERO-AMERICAN COLLECTION 

Most of the countries of Latin America are interested in 
this publication and assist it by subsidies which are intended 
to encourage the publication, in French translations, of the 
classical works of their own countries. 

ARTISTIC QUESTIONS 

The Organisation contributes to the study of folk arts and 
the place which they occupy, or might occupy, in the employ- 
ment of workers’ spare time. The International Museums 
Office has convened several Conferences which have considered 
the preservation of works of art, historical monuments, etc. 
This work has resulted in the preparation of a preliminary 
draft Convention for the protection of the artistic heritages of 
different countries. The draft relates to the return of works 
of art removed from the respective national artistic heritages. 

EDUCATION 

In the sphere of education, both elementary and secondary, 
the Organisation’s work consists more particularly in the 
development of the instruction and education given with a 
view to imparting a better knowledge of other countries and 
of international problems, including the work of the League 
of Nations. Under the auspices of the Organisation, the 
national centres of educational information have been brought 
into touch with one another. 

In the field of higher education, important work is being 
done by means of annual meetings of directors of higher 
education, at which consideration is given to the organisation 
of universities and research institutions. 

This work also includes the question of the revision of school 
text-books with a view to excluding from them any inaccura- 
cies or any comments unfavourable to foreign countries. 
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Tlie Organisation has established liaison between the inter- 
national students’ organisations, thus faciUtating university 
exchanges. It is studying the question of educational broad- 
casting and the methods employed for exchanges and the 
travel of school pupils. 


EXACT AND NATURAE SCIENCES 
AND ARCHIVES 


eibraries 


Under the auspices of the Organisation, collaboration has 
been established between museums and scientific collections, 
and there has been a |)reliminary co-ordination of certain 
scientific terminologies. 

The Organisation has also set up a Committee of Eibrary 
Experts from amongst the directors of large central or 
national libraries and a Committee of Archives Experts for the 
purpose of studying in detail methods of co-ordination in this 
sphere. 

INTELEECTUAE RIGHTS 

The Organisation constantly emphasises the need for 
adequately protecting the authors of inventions and persons 
engaged in scientific research. It collaborates in all efforts 
made for the purpose of protecting both authors’ rights and 
artistic and Hterary property in its various formL It is 
studying the possibility of bringing about a co-ordination of 
the Berne and Rome Conventions with the Havana Convention 
. relating to authors’ rights. 

CINEMATOGRAPH QUESTIONS 

In collaboration with the International Educational Cinema- 
tographic Institute of Rome, a Convention was concluded 
in October 1933 with the object of facihtating the inter- 
national circulation of films of an educational character. This 
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Convention will serve to make known educational films and to 
facilitate the transport and showing of such films in educational 
establisliiiieiits and in cinema halls. The Institute will publish 
a catalogue of these films and will distribute it to all countries. 
In 1934, Institute organised an International Congress 
of teaching and educational cinematography. It acts as a 
technical organ of the Intellectual Co-operation Organisation 
for the study of all questions relating to the use of the cinema- 
tograph as an’ instrument of culture and education. 

BROADCASTING 

The Intellectual Co-operation Organisation has also given 
attention to the intellectual and educational side of broad- 
casting, and is stud3dng the question of programmes and their 
national and international co-ordination, the possibilities of 
broadcasting as a factor in social and artistic education and 
its influences in helping peoples to understand one another. 
A draft international Convention to ensure the use of broad- 
casting in the interests of peace has been submitted to Govern- 
ments for consideration. 





V. SOCIAL AND HUMANITARIAN 
WORK 

A. ORGANISATION 

Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of 
international conventions existing or hereafter to be 
agreed upon, the Members of the League 

will entrust the League with the general supervision 
over the execution of agreements with regard to the 
traffic in women and children. (Art. 23 (c). Covenant.) 
^ The Advisory Commission for the Protection and Welfare of 
Cliildreii and young People consists of fifteen members 
appointed tiy the Governments which are invited by the 
Council to nominate their representatives. It is divided into 
two Committees : (i) the Traffic in Women and Children 
Committee and (2) the Child Welfare Committee. 

The two Coniinittees sit annually. On each, assessors or 
advisory members represent the principal voluntary oro-anisa- 
tions concerned. ^ 

In the campaign against the traffic, endeavours are made 
to induce as many Governments as possible to ratify the 
conventions for its suppression. At present, forty-ei^dit 
States have ratified or acceded to the 1921 Convention. The 
Committee also deals with the abolition of the licensed brothel 
system (as recommended by the Assemblv of 1934 to the 
Governments of States Members and non-members), the 
employment of women poHce, the penalties to be imposed 
on souteneurs, and the suppression of obscene publications. 

In the domain of child welfare, the Committee studies every 
question concerning young people which the Council and 
Assembly think suitable for international action. 









The Committee of Experts on Assistance to Indigent 
Eoreigners and the Execution of Maintenance Obligations 
abroad consists of experts nominated by twelve Governments. 
It was set up by a decision of the Council of May 20th, 1931, 
and began work on December 4th, 1933- 


TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


The League of Nations began its work for the suppression 
of the traffic in women and children in 1921, when an inter- 
national Conference was convened to strengthen and extend 
the Agreements of 1904 and 1910 against the traffic, to which 
a number of States had acceded before the creation of the 
League. It drew up a Convention, which was ratified by 
forty-eight States and signed but not ratified b}^ three others. 
In October 1933, this Convention was extended by a new 
Convention providing for penalties for the international 
traffic in women of full age, even with their consent, for 
immoral purposes in another country; earlier agreements 
penalised only the traffic in women under age. Thirteen 
States have ratified or definitely acceded to the International 
Convention of 1933 on the Repression of the Traffic in Women 
of Full Age, and twenty have signed, but have not so far 
ratified. 

At the request of the Commission for the Protection and 
Welfare of Children and Young People, the Council instituted 
two extensive enquiries with a view to determining the 
nature and extent of the traffic in different parts of the world. 
Those enquiries have supplied very useful data for the cam- 
paign against the traffic both in the East and in the West. 

Following on these investigations, it was decided to sum- 
mon in the East a Conference of Central Authorities of Eastern 
Countries dealing with the repression of the traffic in women 
and children. 
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It was also decided to api3oint an agent for rescue work ? ; 

amongst women of Russian origin in the Fark^ast who have 
taken to prostitution; this agent would co-ordinate and 
encourage the giving of such assistance as could be afforded 
to these women. ‘j ■ 

Fhe beague of I^ations is also engaged in the suppression ■ 

of obscene publications (a Convention framed by a Conference 
in 1923 provides for the punishment of offences of this kind) I 

and the reform of penal administration (it is co-operating in li 

this sphere with several teclmical organisations; the Asserubly - 

recommended Governments to apply standard minimum rules ti 

for the treatment of prisoners, framed by the International ^ i| 

Penal and Penitentiary Commission). |j 

Forty-three vStates have ratified or definitely acceded to the 
International Convention of 1923 on the vSuppression of the j 

Circulation of and Traffic in Obscene Publications. Ten other i 

States have signed this Convention, but have not yet ratified. 

In 1933, a special temporary Committee of the Teague met ii 

for the first time to study the problems of assistance to indigent 5 

aliens and the execution of maintenance obligations abroad. ± 

CHILD WHTFARB S 

Child welfare, systematically organised, is of comparatively i 

recent date. Tji 

In studying tins problem, it must be borne in mind that Ij 

fundamental social and economic questions are constantly j 

involved {e.g., family allowances), education {e.g., the cinema), j' 

public morals {e.g., the status of the illegitimate child). It i f 

thus becomes necessary to proceed with caution and, before j | 

formulating suggestions or recommendations, to begin by ! 

preparing people’s minds for a discussion of the various I i 

questions. j i 

All the enquiries or studies undertaken by the Child Welfare i I 

Committee are designed to encourage the different countries ill 

to examine the spirit and method that obtain there in the Hi 
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treatment of child welfare questions and to introduce amend- 
ments, whenever necessary, in their laws and administration. 

The Committee considered that it was important that 
normal children should be regarded as the main subject of 
its enquiry, and that the constructive side of child welfare 
should be insisted on quite as much as the more limited, 
although vital, question of protecting childhood against 
harmful influences or shameful exploitation. 

Agk of Marriage and Consent 

Bver since it was set up, the Child Welfare Committee has 
been carrying out an exhaustive study of all the laws relating 
to the age of marriage and consent (by consent is meant here, 
not the consent of third parties to the marriage, but the 
validity of the individual’s consent). 

The effects of this study have been appreciable. Several 
countries have amended their laws so as to raise the age 
for marriage. 

Cinematograph 

The Cliild Welfare Committee has also carried out a study 
of all the laws in force in the different countries governing the 
admission of cliildren to cinema performances. 

The Committee observed that the recreative role of the 
cinema is of international importance and accordingly decided 
to consider the positive aspect of this question — i.e., the 
necessity for the production and showing of recreational 
films suitable for children. 

lEEEGlTlMATE CHILDREN 

The Committee has examined the legal status of the ille- 
gitimate child in the different countries. A great deal of 
documentary material has been published on the subject. 
This study was supplemented by the examination of certain 
social measures designed to ensure the protection of the 
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illegitimate child, iiicliiding, among others, the compulsory 
guardianship of the child and the latter’s position under social 
insurance laws. It is of interest to note, on the basis of this 
study, that those laws make practically no difference between 
the position of legitimate children and that of illegitimate 
cliildren. 

vSpeciai, J urisdiction 

The Committee has undertaken an exhaustive study of 
special jurisdiction over minors. This study, which falls into 
three parts (auxiliary services of juvenile courts, organisation 
of such courts, and institutions for erring and delinquent 
children), is not yet concluded. 

In regard to the imprisonment of children and young 
persons, the Committee adopted a resolution recommending 
the abolition of the system of detention in prison and the 
substitution of education and character-training in the place 
of repression. 

Having observed that in many legal s^i^stems the minimum 
age of criminal responsibility did not always correspond 
with the age of civil majority, the Committee decided to 
investigate the question of tliis latter age. 

B];ind Chirdrun 

The Committee has collected important documentary infor- 
mation on the methods of ascertainment of blind children; 
amongst these methods are the principle of compulsory 
declaration and various systems of supervision. 

Effects of the Economic Depression and of Unemploy- 
ment ON Children and Young People 

The Committee discussed this question, on the recommen- 
dation of the International Uabour Office, from two different 
aspects: (a) effects of the depression on children of the 
unemployed; (b) effects of unemployment on young workers. 
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After considering reports received from various sources, 
the Committee emphasised the three following points as being 
of chief interest : (i) the nnhapi^y position of young people, 
not only amongst manual workers, but also in other classes 
of society; (2) the importance of adapting instruction to the 
future vocational needs of industrial and agricultural groups 
with a view to the raising of the school-age; (3) the importance 
of training young people in the wise employment of their spare 
time and of imparting to them a feeling of their obligations 
tow^ards society. 

Information Centre 

The Information Centre, set up by the fifteenth Assembly, 
began work on June ist, 1935. It has two main duties : 
to co-operate with the Tibrary in (a) collecting essential 
documentary information in accordance with directions given 
it by the Child Welfare Committee, (h) replying to all appli- 
cations for information sent to it. 

Return to their Homes of Children and Adoeescents 

The Committee has also considered the solution of problems 
which can only be dealt with by means of international 
agreements. For tliis purpose, it prepared a Model Convention 
concerning the return to their homes of children and adoles- 
cents ; the Convention was communicated to all Govern- 
ments, and has already served as a basis for the conclusion 
of bilateral and multilateral agreements. 

Assistance 

The Committee has drawn up a preliminary draft Convention 
on assistance to foreign minors. When this draft was com- 
municated in 1928 to Governments, the latter stated that they 
considered it preferable to regulate the question of assistance 


to all indigent foreigners, including adults and minors. Tlie 
Council accordingly decided to set up a special temporary 
Committee of Experts to study the question. 

ASSISTANCE TO INDIGENT FOREIGNERS AND THE 
EXECUTION OF MAINTENANCE OBLIGATIONS 
ABROAD 

The Committee of Experts set up to study these questions 
drew up fourteen recommendations in December 1933, 
together with a draft multilateral Convention on Assistance 
to Indigent Foreigners with a view to assimilating their 
treatment to that of nationals. The Council is making a 
preliminary consultation of Governments on the Committee's 
proposals. 

PENAL AND PENITENTIARY QUESTIONS 

In January 1930, the Council proposed that the Assembly 
should include in its agenda the question of the improvement 
of penal administration. In 1934, Assembly approved a 
general body of rules for the treatment of prisoners, drawn 
up by the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission, 
fixing the minimum in respect of conditions to be observed in 
the treatment of any person deprived of his liberty. 

In this matter of penal and penitentiary questions, the 
League of Nations works in close connection with the seven 
following organisations : the Association internationale de 
droit p^nal, the International Bureau for the Unification of 
Criminal Law, the International Prison Commission, the Inter- 
national Criminal Police Commission, the Howard League for 
Penal Reform, the International Law Association and the 
Union internationale de droit p^nal. 
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VI. CAMPAIGN AGAINST NARCOTICS 

Subject to and in accordance with ttie provisions of 
international conventions existing or hereafter to be 
agreed upon, the Members of the League 


'Will entrust the League with the genera! supervision 
over the execution of agreements with regard to ... 
the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs. (Art. 
23 (c), Covenant.) 

The question of opium and other dangerous drugs has three 
main aspects : opium for smoking (or prepared opium), essen- 
tially an Eastern problem; drugs manufactured by chemical 
processes from opium and coca leaves; and, lastly, the raw 
material supplied by countries producing the opium poppy 
or coca leaves. 

Production, manufacture, trade, distribution, stocks are 
parts of the lawful machinery working throughout the world. 

Side by side with the legitimate and supervised trade, there 
is a vast illicit traffic, encouraged by traffickers and addicts. 

By its competent organs, the I/eague assists Governments 
in the cami^aign against this traffic. 

A. ORGANISATION 

I. ADVISORY committee; on traffic in opium and other 
DANGEROUS DRUGS 


This Committee, which is composed of twenty- five members 
and two assessors, represents both the producing or manufac- 
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tilting countries and the consuming countries. It helps the 
Council of the League to exercise general supervision over the 
agreements regarding opium and other dangerous drugs. 
These Agreements or Conventions are at present five in 
number. They are amongst those Conventions of the League 
which have been most generally ratified and are most gene- 
rally applied. In the performance of its functions, the 
Advisory Committee examines the annual reports of Govern- 
ments on the application of the various Agreements and 
Conventions in force and on the application of national 
legivSlation, as also on the reports with regard to illicit trans- 
actions and seizures. In the light of this information, as well 
as of its own studies and enquiries, the Committee suggests 
steps to be taken. It further undertakes the work of prepara- 
tion for conferences and new Conventions for the purpose 
of regulating particular aspects of the traffic in opium and 
other dangerous drugs in such a way as to strengthen the 
general body of measures limiting the use of drugs to the 
medical, scientific and legitimate purposes of the world, thus 
preventing illegal production, clandestine manufacture, illicit 
traffic and the development of drug addiction. 



2 . PE^RMANENT CENTRA!, OPIUM BOARD 

The Board set up by the Opium Convention signed at 
Geneva on February igtli, X925, is composed of eight experts, 
who are independent of their Governments and who. by their 
technical qualifications, impartiality and independence, inspire 
universal confidence. It keeps a constant watch on the move- 
ment of the international drug market. If information it 
receives leads it to conclude that any country is accumulating 
excessive quantities of a substance covered by the Convention 
and is thus likely to become a centre of illicit traffic, the 
Committee has the right to ask the country/, through the 
vSecretary-General, for explanations and, if necessary, to 
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recommetid tlie Council of the League to apply certain sanc- 
tions (Articles 24 and 26 of the Opium Convention signed at 
Geneva on February. 19th, 1925). 

Further, under Article 14 of the Convention for the Limita- 
tion of the Manufacture and Regulation of the Distribution of 
Narcotic Drugs, signed at Geneva on July 13th, 1931, if the 
Central Board finds from the statistical information which it 
receives imder the two Conventions of 1925 and 1931 
that the consumption, manufacture, quantities trans- 
formed, imports or exports, or quantities employed in the 
manufacture of preparations which are not subject to super- 
vision, exceed the hmits laid down on the basis of the estimates 
for which Article 5 of the 1931 Convention provides, the Board 
has the right to call for explanations from the countries 
concerned, in accordance with the procedure provided in 
paragraphs 2 to 7 of Article 24 of the Geneva Convention of 
1925. 


3. SUPIJRVISORY BODY 

The Supervisory Body was set up under Article 5, para- 
graph 6, of the 1931 Convention for the Limitation of the 
Manufacture and Regulation of the Distribution of Narcotic 
Drugs. It is composed of four members appointed respectively 
by the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and Other 
Dangerous Drugs, the Permanent Central Board, the Health 
Committee of the Lea^e of Nations and the Office interna- 
tional d’Hygiene publique in Paris. Its object is to examine 
the estimates of the narcotic requirements supplied by Govern- 
ments and to draw up such estimates itself, as far as possible, 
for the countries or territories in whose case estimates have 
not been submitted. 


The vSupervisory Bodj^ thus constitutes the basis of all 
national or international supervision, inasmuch as it draws 
up and publishes every year before November ist a statement 
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containing estimates of the requirements of each country or 
territory, showing the licit amounts of consumption and 
manufacture throughout the world for the following year. 
It also deals, in accordance with the procedure laid down by 
the Convention, with an}^ supplementary estimates submitted 
to the Permanent Central Board by Governments in the 
course of the year, and, if necessary, draws up supplementary 
statements. 


PREPARED OPIUM 

The habit of smoking opium persists licitly or illicitly in the 
territory or colonies of the following eleven States : China, the 
United States (Philippines, where opium for smoking is 
entirely prohibited), Phance (Indo-Chinese Union and Kwang- 
chow Vvhan), United Kingdom (Brunei, North Borneo, Ceylon, 
Straits vSettlements, Federated and Uiifederated Malay 
States, Hong-Kong, Sarawak), India (Burma), Iraq, Japan 
(Formosa, Teased Territory of Kwantung, South Manchuria 
Railwa}’' zone), Netherlands (Netherlands Indies), Persia, 
Portugal (Macao), Siam. 

There are three international instruments dealing with this 
question : 

The; iN^iERNAi^ioNAry Opium Convention 

Signed at The Hague on January 23rd, 1912 (fifty-nine 
ratifications and accessions), this Convention makes it incum- 
bent on the contracting parties to take measures for the 
gradual and effective suppression of the manufacture of, 
internal trade in and use of prepared opium within the limits 
of the conditions peculiar to each country. Countries which 
do not immediately prohibit the import and export of prepared 
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opium must undertake to adopt a series of very strict measures 
of supervision over imports and exports. 

A special chapter of the Convention imposes on Powers 
having treaties with China special collaboration with the 
latter (prohibition of the export to China of raw and prepared 
opium, etc.) 

Thb Geneva Agreement 

The Geneva Agreement of February nth, 1925 (seven 
ratifications), provides that the retail sale, import, sale and 
distribution of prepared opium shall constitute a State 
monopoly. 

In the Protocol to this Agreement, the parties undertake 
gradually and completely to suppress the habit of opium- 
smoking, provided the countries which cultivate the poppy 
have ensured the effective execution of the provisions neces- 
sary to prevent the export of raw opium from their territory 
from constituting a serious obstacle to the reduction of 
consumption in the countries in which the use of prepared 
opium is still temporarily authorised. 


Commission oe Fnquiry in the Far Fast 

In a memorandum communicated to the League of Nations 
on August 1st, 1928, the United Kingdom noted that efforts 
to suppress the smuggling of opium in territories in the Far 
Fast had failed and that the chances of the gradual and 
complete suppression of the use of prepared opium were 
extremely remote. In consequence of this memorandum, the 
League of Nations sent (1930) a Commission appointed to 
report on the situation in the Far East and to suggest measures 
that the Governments concerned vShould adopt in the circum- 
stances. 


i/ 
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The Bangkok Agreemeni" 

The Agreement of Bangkok of November 27tli, 1931 (five 
ratifications), institutes an obligation to establish a complete 
monopoly for the retail sale of prepared opium. This agree- 
ment is not yet in force. 


MANUFACTURED DRUGS 


The principal manufacturing countries are the following : 
the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, the U.S.S.R. and the United States of 
America. 

The international instruments dealing with this question, 
and the organs specially concerned, are as follows : 

The Hague Convention of 1912 (fifty-nine ratifications or 
accessions) makes it incumbent upon the contracting parties 
to enact laws on pharmacy such as to restrict the manufacture, 
sale and use of manufactured drugs (medicinal opium, mor- 
phine, cocaine, etc.) to legitimate medical requirements. It 
calls upon States to supervise persons engaged in the manu- 
facture, import, export, sale and distribution of drugs and 
recommends that drugs should be exported only to persons 
in possession of permits in coiiformit}^ with the laws of the 
importing country. 

The Geneva Convention, signed on February 19th, 1925 
(fifty-two ratifications or accessions), strengthens the measures 
laid down in the 1912 Convention, more particularly by making 
them compulsory. Further, for international trade,*^ it insti- 
tutes the system of import certificates and export permits. 
Under this system, if a dealer in narcotic drugs wishes to 
import drugs, he is bound first to obtain from his Government 
a certificate specifying that such import is approved by the 








Government and that it is required for exclusively medical or 
scientific purposes in the case of manufactured drugs. The 
Government of the exporting country in its turn authorises 
export only when an import certificate has been presented 
by the exporter. The system is at present applied to the 
legitimate traffic in drugs on a practically universal scale. 

Pernianent Central Board, A further element of supervision 
is provided by the Geneva Convention in the form of an 
obligation devolving upon Governments to furnish each 
year quarterly or annual statistics to an ad hoc body, the 
Permanent Central Board. The Board, consisting of eight 
independent persons, is enabled by means of these statistical 
data to exercise constant supervision over the movement 
of the international market. If the data at its disposal lead 
it to conclude that a country is accumulating unduly large 
quantities of a substance covered by the Convention, it can 
ask the country in question for explanations through the 
Secretary-General of the League. If the explanations are not 
satisfactory, the Board may recommend to the Council the 
application of certain sanctions. 

Convention for limiting the Mamifacture and regulating 
the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs. This Convention was 
signed at Geneva on July 13th, 1931 (fifty-five ratifica- 
tions or accessions). Despite the improvements introduced 
by the Geneva Convention, experience has shown the 
necessity for a direct quantitative limitation of the manu- 
facture of narcotic drugs and a still stricter regulation 
of distribution. It also appeared indispensable to apply the 
Convention to all derivatives of opium and coca leaves 
capable of constituting a danger for the future. The 1931 
Convention ensures this direct quantitative limitation by the 
system of estimates. Each Government is required to furnish, 
one 3?'ear in advance, estimates of the quantities necessary for 
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its medical and scientific requirements. These estimates 
limit the quantities of the drug available in a country, whether 
manufactured in that country or imported. 

Supervisory Body 

The estimates are examined by the Supervisory Body. The 
latter can thus fix in advance for one year the world profmanime 
of narcotic drugs (manufacture and international'^ trade). 
The programme is fixed and published annually in a statement 
containing estimates for all the countries (the estimates bein^ 
furnished by Governments or, in the absence of data from the 
country concerned, being established by the Supervisory 
Body itself). The document in question covers all the terri- 
tories in the world, and constitutes for all the parties to the 
Convention a legal obligation to keep within the limits of the 
estimates laid down. This system is the only genuinely 
universal piece of international machinery created by the 
Teague of Nations up to the present. Manufacture and 
distribution are supervised by strict national administrative 
systems. The Permanent Central Opium Board is responsible 
for ensuring that the manufacture, imports, etc., in each 
country do not exceed the estimates established by the 
vSupervisory Body, 

RAW MATBRIATS 

The signatories of the Geneva Convention of 1925 declared, 
in the Preamble to the Convention, their conviction that the 
contraband trade in and abuse of narcotics could not be 
effectually suppressed, except by bringing about an effective 
limitation of the production of the raw materials (raw opium 
and coca leaves) and the manufacture of the drugs. As the 
1931 Convention already affords a means of Hmiting the 
manufacture of drugs to the quantities required for medical 
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and scientific purposes, it only remains for the League of 
Nations to endeavour, by all the means in its power, to settle 
the problems arising in connection with the production of 
raw materials. 

The principal countries producers of raw materials in the 
world are as follows : 

Opium poppy : AfghanivStan, Bulgaria, China, India, Indo- 
China, Iran, Japan, Korea, Turkey, the U.S.S.R. and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Coca leaves: Bolivia, Japan (Formosa), Netherlands 
(Netherlands Indies) and Peru. 

Ill many countries, these raw materials are consumed in 
a raw or prepared form (opium being eaten in certain Asiatic 
countries and coca leaves clierved in certain South American 
countries, while Indian hemp is consumed in different parts of 
Asia and Africa). 

A process has recently been invented in Hungary for the 
extraction of morphine from poppy straw, which has hitherto 
been a purely -waste product of agriculture. Morphine can 
heiiceforw’ard be extracted from the straw of the poppy of 
such a quality as to be able to compete on favourable terms 
with morphine derived from opium. 

The existing Conventions ensure supervision over the 
production and distribution of ra-v^ opium. They regulate 
imports and exports of all raw materials (raw opium, coca 
leaves, Indian hemp) by means of the import certificate 
system mentioned above. Enquiries have been carried out 
ill certain producing countries, more particularly^ in Persia, 
and the possibilities have been investigated of substituting 
crops in order to limit the production of the opium poppy. 

To strengthen the effect of these Conventions, the League of 
Nations is at present engaged in preparatory work with a view 
to a future Conference to examine the possibility of limiting 
and controlling the cultivation of the opium poppy and the 
cultivation and harvesting of the coca leaf. 



II'E:PRE;SSI 0 N of thf ifficit traffic 



Despite an eifective control of manufacture and le^itiniate 
trade and despite the much vStricter supervision on tlie part 
of the autlioixties, die illicit trafhc has not diminished and is 
aided considerably by clandestine manufacture in a cnowiim 
number of countries in the Fast and West. 

The League is redoubling its efforts to establish a syste- 
matic organisation of the campaign against these two evils 
As matters stand, under Article 23 of the 1931 Convention 
for limiting the Maiiufactiire and regulating the Distribution 
of Narcotic Drugs, the contracting parties are hound to 
communicate to each other through the Secretary-General, 
as soon as possible, particulars of important cases of illicit 
traffic.^ This information is carefully studied by a Sub- 
Committee set up hy the Advisory Committee on the Traffic 
in Opium and called the Seizures Sub-Committee. 

A draft convention on the repression of the illicit traffic, 
providing not only for better international co-o]peration in 
tracing down traffickers but also for a unification and a 
universal application of penalties against offenders, will be 
examined by experts and come before an international 
conference during 1936. 







VII. REFUGEE RELIEF WORK 


The League’s refugee work was begun in 1920, and was 
actively carried on from the outset thanks to the devotion i 

of Br. Fridtjof Nansen, who undertook the duties of High 
Commissioner.' Subsequently, when the High Commissioner’s 
energy had vSucceeded in reducing the size of the problem, the 
Administration was reformed and the work of assistance to 
certain classes of refugees entrusted to a separate organisation, 
that of the “ Nansen International Office for Refugees ”, which 
deals with Russians, Assyrians, Armenians, Assyro-Chaldeans 
and those from the Saar. The assistance given includes the 
establishment of a provisional legal status for refugees by 
means of the Nansen certificate until such time as they are in 
a position to acquire regular and definitive nationality. The 
work also arranges for the transport and tlie^ settlement of 
refugees in countries whose economic conditions are best 
fitted for their requirements. It further assists refugees 
incapable of work. It has for its relief work the sums obtained 
from the sale of Nansen stamps and from gifts and subsidies 
of Governments, public and private institutions, associations 
and individuals. In the course of the financial year 1933, the 
Office administered funds fortherehef of refugees to a total of ( 

approximately 925,500 francs. During this period, it relieved ^ 

in different ways 91,125 refugees and found stable employ- | 

nient for 7,000 persons. (See Nansen International Office for ^ 

Refugees, page 232.) 

In^ 1933, the League was asked to help refugees from 
Germany, both Jewish and others. The Council appointed a 
High Commissioner, but he had no administrative connection 
with the Secretariat. The High Commissariat, whose office 
was in London, continued working till December 31st, 1935- 
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At the sixteenth session of the Assembly, in September 3:935. 
the Norwegian Government made a proposal for a general 
rearrangement of refugee work. This proposal led to a deci- 
sion of the Assembly to set up a Special Committee to consider 
the general question of refugees of all classes, to draw conclu- 
sions and to make practical suggestions, having regard to the 
closing of the Nansen International Office and to the fact that 
the High Commissariat for German Refugees was also ceasing 
to operate. The Committee recommended by the Assembly 
was made up as follows : M. Michael Haiisson (Norway) 
H.E. M. G. de Michelis (Italy), H.E. M. Stefan Osusky (Czecho- 
slovakia), M. P. Rolaiid-Marcel (France), and the Rt. Hon, 
Sir Horace Rumbold (United Kingdom). It met at Geneva 
from November 28th to December 6th, 1935, and made two 
series of proposals to the Council, one for provisional measures 
until the Assembly session of 1936 and the other for measures 
of a more final character on which the Assembly itself would 
be asked to decide. 






VIII. SLAVERY 

Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of inter- 
national conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed 
upon, the Members of the League . . . under- 

take to secure just treatment of the native inhabitants 
of territories under their control. (Art. 23 (h), Covenant.) 

The International Convention for the Suppression of Slavery 
approved by the Assembly on September 25th, 1926, had, by 
December 31st, 1935, received 28 ratifications and 15 acces- 
sions. That Convention was the outcome of the^ studies of 
the temporary Commission of Experts which sat in 1924-25. 

The object of the 1926 Convention is to suppress the slave 
trade and to assure as soon as possible the abolition of slavery 
in all its forms. (Article 2 of the Convention.) 

A Committee of Experts, constituted at the request of the 
AsvSembly, re-examined the situation in 1932* found that 
slave-raiding in the form of big organised operations had 
entirely disappeared, but that individual or collective captures 
of free men still occurred in certain inadequately administered 
areas. There were still slave markets in certain States, and the 
Committee considered that the slave trade should first be sup- 
pressed. The Committee further noted that there were still 
certain forms of social status in Africa under which human 
beings were not in enjoyment of full civil freedom. 

In accordance with a suggestion by the Committee, the 
Assembly (1932) constituted a Permanent Advisory Com- 
mittee, which began to act in January 1934- 

The parties to the 1926 Convention undertook, Article 5, to 
take all necessary steps to repress compulsory or forced labour 
analogous to slavery. By its decision of the same date, the 
Assembly instructed the International Labour Office to study 
the question of forced labour. 


m 
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IX. TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION 
OF THE LEAGUE WITH THE CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT 


At the request of the Chinese Government, the Technical" 
Organisations of the Teague have, since 1931, been lending a 
hand in the economic reconstruction of China. The movement 
was inaugurated by the Health Organisation in 1930, and in 
May of the following year the various other Technical Orga- 
nisations began to participate in the work. Close connection 
was first established between them and the Chinese Govern- 
ment by sending various directors of Sections of the Secre- 
tariat to China. 

In July 1933, the Council set up a special Committee to 
maintain this connection, and appointed Dr. Rajchman to go 
to Cliina as the Council’s Technical Agent with the Chinese 
National Economic Council. Dr. Rajchman’s period of duty 
terminated in August 1934, "but, to ensure that this co- 
operation should continue, the late M. Robert Haas, Director 
of the Communications and Tran.sit Section, was sent to 
China for a short period. 

The co-operation is exclusively technical in character. The 
competent organisations have given their assistance in the ' 
reconstruction work by supplying China with qualified persons 
who, in some cases, report to the Chinese Government on 
definite technical problems, and undertake short tours of 
investigation for the purpose. An actual request has alwa3-s 
been received from the Chinese Government before any sui 
mission has been undertaken. 

The work of the Health Organisation has been to help in 
developing the Central Field Health Station, and in the 
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sanitation and veterinary work done in certain provinces of 
the interior. The Communications and Transit Organisation 
devoted its attention to the road construction and water 
conservancy being carried out by the Chinese National 
Economic Council. The Economic Organisation has appointed 
experts to help in solving certain agricultural and agrarian 
problems and to deal with the iiiiproveiiient of silkworiii 
cultivation. The Intellectual Co-operation Organisation sent 
delegates to China in i 93 ^ make a report on education as a 
” whole. The Organisation intends to render assistance to the 
Intellectual Employment Bureaux which the Chinese Govern- 
ment has decided to set up in Nanking and in the West, for the 
purpose of better adapting the technical training of Chinese 
students in Europe and the United States of America to the 
present requirements of economic reconstruction in China. 

The Technical Agent, in his report submitted in May 1934. 
pointed out that, apart from certain specialised branches of 
employment, the number of Chinese citizens fitted for par- 
ticipation in the economic reconstruction of their country was 
steadily growing. To hasten tliis progress, the l.echnical 
Organisations of the League are giving their assistance to 
enable the Chinese authorities more easil}^ to benefit by the 
experience of administrations and institutions in other 
countries. ^ , 

The report of the Secretar}- of the Council Committee 111 
May 1935 also sums up the results attained and once again 
declares that the purpose of the League’s technical co-operation 
with China is to help to train, or complete the training of, a 
body of Chinese experts, and to enable specialists in the 
Chinese Administration to benefit by the experience of foreign 
countries. 



PART IV 

ACTIVITIES RELATED 
TO THE LEAGUE 
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I. SPECIAL INSTITUTES 

Special Institutes have been put at the disposal of the 
League by certain Governments taking a particular interest 
ill some aspect of international co-operation. 

These organisations are not mentioned in the Covenant, 
but have been set up subsequently, with the approval of the 
Assembly and the Council, and work under the auspices of 
the League. 

INThJRNATIONAL INSTITUTE) OF INTELLECTUAL 
CO-OPERATION 

Seat : Palais Royal, 2, rue Montpensier, Paris. 

The Institute of Intellectual Co -operation was founded by the 
French Government in 1926. As an executive organ of the 
Intellectual Co-operation Organisation, it deals with literary, 
artistic and scientific questions, the problem of intellectual 
rights, and education. 

The Institute is administered b}^ the Governing Body, the 
Directors’ Committee, and its own Director. The Governing 
Body consists of all the sitting members of the International 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation (see page 199). In 
addition, the three members of the Executive Committee of the 
International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, who 
are elected outside the ranks of the latter’s own members, sit 
in an advisory capacity. The Directors' Committee consists 
of the same members as the Executive Committee of the 
International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, the 
three outside members again sitting in an advisory capacity. 
The Chairman of both these bodies must always be of French 
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nationality. The Governing Body and the Directors’ Com- 
mittee deal with all questions relating to the internal adminis- 
tration of the Institute, such as finance, staff questions, etc. 
The Institute’s programme of work, on the other hand, is 
drawn up by the International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation. The Director and other high officials are 
appointed by the Governing Body. 

The Institute’s funds are derived from State subsidies — more 
particularly the grant from the French Govemmentytogetlier 
with donations from private individuals or institutions.^ 

Fach year, the Governing Body reports on its activities to 
the Council of the Teague and to the French Government. 
The report is communicated to all Members of the Teague. 

INTBRNATIONAT FDDCATIONAT 
CINFMATOGRAPHIC INSTITUTB 
Seat : Rome, Villa Torlonia, Via Tazzaro Spallanzani i, Rome. 

The International Educational Cineinatograpliic Institute 
was founded by the Italian Government in 192S to encourage 
the production, circulation and exchange of educational 
films. 

The Institute is administered by the Governing Body,^ the 
Permanent Executive Committee, the Advisory and lecli- 
nical Committee, and its own Director. The Governing Body 
consists of a Chairman and eleven members, as far as possible 
of different nationalities, who are appointed by the Council 
of the Teague. The Governing Body must always include 
the Italian and two other members of the International 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, who sit in a pei'sonal 
capacity, the Italian member being Chairman ex officio. 
A member of the Advisory and Technical Committee, who is 
appointed by his colleagues, also sits in a personal capacity. 
The Governing Body further includes M. Louis Lumiere, who 
is an honorary member. From among its members it appoints 



a Permanent Executive Committee, consisting of its own , . j 

Cliairmaii and four other members, all of different natio- ; ; i 

nalities. The secretaries of the Governing Body and Per- ^ ; | 

maiient Executive Committee are appointed by the Secretary- j 

General of the League of Nations after consultation with the , i 

Chairman of the Governing Body. The Director and the heads , \ | 

of the various services are appointed by the Governing Body. 1 ■ 

The Governing Body is the highest authority in regard to I i 

all the Institutcj’s activities. It lays down its programme of ; ; . 

work, controls expenditure and approves the accounts, and [ I 

also deals with staff matters. A report on the Institute’s j tj 

activities is addressed annually to the Council of the League | jj 

and to the Italian Government. It is also communicated to : jj 

all League Members. ^ ^ > 'j 

The Advisory and Technical Coinmittee consists of six mem- I 

bers appointed by the Governing Body for their technical ' 

qualifications or their standing in the film-makers’ organisa- 
tions. The Committee’s task is to maintain contact with 
groups in the film industry, as well as technical circles. The 
Committee gives technical opinions on questions submitted 
to it. 

The Institute’s funds are derived from State subsidies — more 
particularly the grant from the Italian Government— together 
with donations from private individuals or institutions. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
EOR THE UNIFICATION OF PRIVATE LAW 

Seat : Villa Aldobrandini, Via Panispera, 28, Rome. 

The International Institute for the Unification of Private 
Law was founded by the Italian Government in 1926, to work 
out means of reconciling and co-ordinating the private law of 
the various. States, and thus, gradually preparing the way for 
the general adoption of uniform legislation in this sphere. 
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These various activities are conducted under the supervision 
of the League of Nations. Contact is maintained with the 
International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, the 
International Labour Office and the technical organisations of 
the League of Nations, whose work is duly turned to account. 
The Institute is administered by the Governing Body, the 
Permanent Committee and the Secretariat. 

The Governing Body consists of a Chairman and fourteen 
members, as far as possible of different nationality; the 
members remain in office for five years. They are appointed 
b}’’ the Council of the League of Nations, the Italian member 
being Chairman ex officio. The Governing Body controls the 
Institute’s expenditure and draws up its programme of work. 
It appoints members of the Permanent Committee and the 
Institute’s Secretary-General. 

The Permanent Committee consists of the Chairman of the 
Governing Body and five other members, all of different 
nationality. Thej^ are appointed for five years. 

A report on the Institute’s activities is addressed annually 
to the Council of the League of Nations and to the Italian 
Government. It is also communicated to all League Members. 


NANSBN INTERNATIONAL OFFICE 
FOR REFUGEES 

Seat : 15, rue Gen( 5 ral Dufour, Geneva. 

Tliis Office is an autonomous organisation under the auspices 
of the League, which was set up in pursuance of a resolution 
of the 1930 Assembly, its statutes being approved by the 
Council on January 19th, 1931. 

Its object is to carry on and complete as rapidly as possible 
— and in any case not later than the end of 1938 — Dr. Nansen’s 
work on behalf of Russian, Armenian, Assyro-Chaldean and 
Turkish refugees. 
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According to the Office’s statutes, it is the regular organs 
of tile League of Nations which are responsible for the political 
and legal protection of refugees, its own task being confined 
to continuing the humanitarian side of Dr. Nansen’s work, 
more particularly by the collection of information regarding 
the material and moral conditions of those concerned and 
assisting them in finding employment or opportunities for 
settlement. 

The cost of running the Office is borne by the League of 
Nations on the basis of a schedule which provides for the 
progressive reduction of the annual subsidy. The President of 
the Office is appointed by the Assembly of the League, while 
the Secretary- General of the League and the Director of the 
International Labour Office each appoint one member of the 
Governing Body. The Office reports annually on its activities 
to the Assembly of the League, and its accounts are examined 
each year by the League Auditor. 

INTBR-GOVBRNMENTAL ADVISORY COMMISSION 
FOR RBFUGBBS 

Is composed of the representatives of Governments (Belgium, 
United Kingdom, Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Latvia, Poland, Rouniania, 
Yugoslavia), and assists the Council and the Nansen Inter- 
national Of fice in all questions concerning refugee work. 

INTERNATIONAL CENTRE FOR RESEARCH ON 
LEPROSY 

Has its seat in Rio de J aneiro. 

The International Centre for Research on Leprosy was 
established by the Brazilian Government, which furnishes a 
part of its resources, the remainder being due to the generosity 
of M. Gtiinle, a Brazilian philanthropist. It is an autonomous 
institution under the auspices of the League of Nations. Its 
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statutes are similar to those of the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation. It is administered by a Governing 
Body composed of M. Guinle and members of the Health 
Committee of the League of Nations sitting in their personal 
capacity. (See also page 193.) 

II. INTERNATIONAL BUREAUX 

There shall be placed under the direction of the League 
ail international bureaux already established by general j 

treaties , if the parties to such treaties consent . ' All I 

such international bureaux and all commissions for the ?: 

regulation of matters of international interest hereafter 
constituted shall be placed under the direction of the I 

League. (Art. 24, para, i, Covenant.) 

The Council may include as part of the expenses of 
the Secretariat the expenses of any bureau or commis- I 

sion which is placed under the direction of the League. 

(Art. 24, para. 3, Covenant.) 

Six international bureaux are at present placed under the 
direction of the League of Nations in virtue of this article. 

They are the International Commission for Air Navigation, 
the International Hydrograpliic Bureau, the Central Interna- 
tional Office for the Control of the Liquor Traffic in Africa, ; 

the International Bureau for Information and Enquiries ' 

regarding Relief to Foreigners, the Nansen Office for. Refugees i; 

and the International Exhibitions Bureau. These bureaux are 
in continuous touch with the International Bureaux Section 
or with the Technical Section of the Secretariat with which ,, 

they are specially concerned. 

Further, under a decision of the Council of June 27th, 1921, 
the International Bureaux Section has the special function of 
acting as a , centre of documentation in relation to private 
international organisations through the medium of the 
Handbook of International Organisations, which contains 



inforniation: as to tiie^ constitution and -aims of the. different 
organisations, and the BttUelin of Information on the Work of- 
International Organisations, which publishes accounts of inter- 
national conferences ■'.and congresses. ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

■ ■ III. THE RED GROSS 


The Members of the League agree to: encourage and 
promote the establishment and co-operation of duly 
authorised voluntary national Red Gross organisations 
having as purposes the improvement of health, the 
prevention of disease and the mitigation of suffering 
throughout the v^orld . (Art. 25, Covenant.) 

The National Red Cross Societies, the International Red 
Cross Committee (122, rue de Lausanne, Geneva) and the 
League of Red Cross Societies (12, rue Newton, Paris) consti- 
tute the International Red Cross. 

IV. THE INTERNATIONAL RELIEF UNION 

The Union is constituted by an international Convention 
(in autumn 1935 there were thirty contracting States), 
and its object is to render first aid to populations that have 
suffered from some natural calamity (e.g., flood or earthquake) 
of such gravity that it cannot be dealt with solely by the 
resources of the country concerned. In such cases, the Union 
affords the machinery and resources for co-ordinating what- 
ever international assistance may be forthcoming. Every 
State Member of the Union contributes to the formation of 
an initial fund at the rate of 700 Swiss francs for each unit 
of its annual contribution to the League (the number of units 
ranges from i to 105). The Union is also authorised to receive 
private and voluntary contributions. States may be repre- 
sented in the Union by their national Red Cross. The organs 
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of the Union are a General Council and an hjxecutive 
Committee (appointed by the General Council) which reports 
annually on its activities to the Secretary-General of the 
I^eague. The Union has its seat at the seat of the Teague of 
Nations — viz., 122, rue de Tausanne, Geneva. The Conven- 
tion came into force on September 28th, 1932. The central 
and permanent service of the Union is provided for jointly 
by the International Red Cross Committee and the Teague 
of Red Cross Societies. 


PART V 

RELATIONS WITH THE OUTSIDE 
WORLD 







The High Contracting Parties, in order to promote 
international co-operation and to achieve international 
peace and security . . . ■ ■ . 

by the prescription of open, just and honourable rela- 
tions between nations agree to this Covenant of the 
League of Nations. (Preamble, Covenant.) 

Effect lias been given to this portion of the preamble by 
ensuring the maximum of publicity for the conduct of League 
affairs, in order to enable public opinion to exercise its influence 
as a controlling force. The prime importance of public opinion 
ill making the League function successfully has been empha- 
sised repeatedly in the Assembly and Council of the League. 

The maximum of publicity in the League is ensured by : 

(1) The meeting in public, as far as possible, of the Council, 
Assembly and committees and conferences of the League ; 

(2) The publication of the Minutes of League meetings 
and of all League reports and other documents (the chief 
accounts of League proceedings are reprinted in the Official 
Journal, which appears nionthl}’-) ; 

(3) The publication of an annual report by the Secretary- 
General on the work accomplished by the League in the 
preceding year; 

(4) The obligation to register all treaties with the Secret ariat 
(Article 18 of the Covenant), and the publication of all such 
treaties (see page 53) ; 
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( 5 ) The collection and publication, by various sections of 
the Secretariat, of international data in periodicals, such as 
the Armaments Year-Book, the Statistical Year-Book of the 
Trade in Arms and Ammunition, Bulletin of Information on 
the Work of International Organisations, Quarterly Bulletin of 
the Health Organisation, Epidemiological Report, Educational 
Review, Collection of Treaties, Weekly Epidemiological Report, 
and ill a number of special memoranda on particular subjects; 

( 6 ) The publication by the Kcononiic Intelligence Service, 
which is attached to the Financial Section, of the following 
studies, all appearing in the course of the year : 

(a) Statistical documents, such as the League of Nations 
Statistical Year-Book, the Monthly Statistical Bulletin and 
Foreign Trade Statistics ; 

(h) K series of studies dealing with the following aspects 
of the world economic situation : production, trade, balances 
of payments and commercial banks; 

(7) The publications of the Information Section (see 
page 242); 

(8) The wide facilities given to the Press. 

In 1932, the Assembly considered the problem of the 
diffusion of false news calculated to disturb international 
peace and the good understanding between nations. It took 
occasion to emphasise once more the attitude of the League 
towards the question of publicity in the following terms : 

The Assembly, 

Advocates the fullest possible publicity for Teague meetings; 

Comyieiids to the sympathetic consideration of the Chairmen of all 
Committees of the Teague of Nations the earlier and more complete distri- 
bution of documents; 

Desires that the Secretariat should continue to devote its attention to the 
all the means at its disposal, of the swift supply to the Press 
of the fullest possible information concerning the work of the Teague of 
Nations. . » 
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The League’s printing bill in 1934 amounted to 636,508- 
Swiss francs. League publications which appear in English 
and French are supplied free, but in limited numbers, to the 
Member Governments, to the Press, and to various private 
institutions and persons who are active in making the work 
of the League known to the public. 

M. THE SALES DEPARTMENT. CATALOGUES 

The League Secretariat has a special Sales Department for 
its publications, with agents in almost every country in the 
world. In 1934, Sales Department sold League publica- 
tions to the value of 201,120 Swiss francs. It publishes and 
keeps up to date a catalogue of League publications, which is 
sent on application by the Publications Department of the 
Secretariat. 

The Secretariat Library also issues a brief guide to League 
publications, which is sent on demand. 

in. THE PRESS 

One hundred and eleven journalists of thirty- five different 
countries were permanently accredited to the League in 1935. 
Tills number swells to three or four hundred during meetings 
of the Assembly and Council and big League conferences. 
The Secretariat issued 600 Press cards for the Disarmament 
Conference during 1932. Practically every big agency and 
new^spaper in the world is represented on these occasions 
(twenty- five agencies are permanently represented at Geneva). 

An association of journalists accredited to the League was 
established in 1921 (offices: 107, rue de Lausanne, Geneva). 
This Association now has 186 members, and, among its other 
functions, represents the professional interests of the members 
in their dealings with the League. 

16 
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IV. THE INFORMATION SECTION 

The Secretariat includes an Information Section to supply 
news and keep in touch with the Press. 

The Section issues regular communiques (more than 7,500 
have so far appeared), explanatory articles on current subjects 
concerning the League’s work, a Monthly SuMwiavy (in Czech, 
English, French, German, Italian and Spanish), pamphlets 
on various aspects of the I^eague’s organisation and work> 
In 1930, it published a book entitled Ten Years of Inter- 
national Co-operation, with a preface by Sir Eric Drummond, 
the first Secretary-General. To this volume was added at 
the end of 1935 another entitled The Aims, Methods and. 
Activity of the League of Nations, for the purpose of supplying 
the public with general information as to the League’s acti- 
vities. A publication entitled News for Overseas in English, 
French and Spanish is issued every two months for countries 
outside Europe. 

The Section arranges every Saturday evening and Monday 
morning for the broadcasting from Radio-Nations Station of 
a report on the League’s work. The broadcast is in French, 
English and Spanish and is specially intended for overseas 
countries. News and information as to the League’s activity 
(see page 244) are sent out by radio-telegram to Governments 
every Friday, also in French, English and Spanish. 

The Section also contains a department concerned with 
photographs, films and lantern slides. 

BRANCH OFFICES 

The Secretariat has branch offices in London (16, Northum- 
berland Avenue, W.C.2), Paris (35, rue Vernet), Rome (Villa 

^ The following publications in the series entitled League of Nations Questions 
have recently been issued : (i) The Saar Plebiscite; (2) Facts and Figures, 
Production, Trade and Prices To-day; (3) The Economic Interdependence of 
States; {4) Nutrition considered in relation to Public Health and to Economic 
Conditions; (5) The Assyrian Refugees; a Work of Humanity and Appeasement. 
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Aldobrandini, via Panisperna, 28), Tokio (MaruiioucM, C. 13) 
and Bombay (Improvement Trust Building, Esplanade • Road) , 
and also corresponding members in a number of countries, 
especially in Latin America (at La Paz, Bolivia; Santiago, 

Cliile; Bogotd, Colombia; Mexico City, Mexico; Asuncion, 

Paraguay), and at The Plague (Netherlands). , 

V. LIAISON WITH PRIVATE ORGANISATIONS 

The Secretariat keeps in constant touch with a number of 
private national and international organisations interested in 
some or all of the aspects of the League’s work. These private 
organisations do much to promote the humanitarian and 
technical work of the League. An official of the Secretariat is 
sent to their congresses and conferences whenever necessary. 

The League and its meetings, as well as the facilities afforded | ij 

by the Library, are being to an increasing extent made the 
occasion for visits to Geneva by private persons prominent in 
various branches of national life, who find that the League’s 
work bears upon some particular activity in which they are 
interested. 

TEMPORARY COLLABORATORS 

The Assembly has voted a credit for the Information Section 
enabling it to bring to Geneva every year some twenty or 
thirty temporary collaborators, in order to give them an 
insight into the organisation and work of the League in 
general, or enable them to take up the study of some particular 
problem. Between 1926 and 1935, 242 temporary collaboi-a- 
tors, from 52 countries and belonging to very different 
professions and social classes, had studied at Geneva. 

VI. THE LIBRARY 
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The Library specialises in books and documents concerning 
every aspect of international relations and the works of the 
League. It has become a research centre for the organs of the 
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I^eague, for delegates and for experts, as well as for specialists, 
students, journalists and educationists concerned with inter- 
national relations. The Library has special information 
departments to answer all questions concerning the material it 
possesses on legal, political, economic and financial questions. 
It contains about 180,000 volumes, including one of the most 
complete collections in Europe of official publications from all 
countries of the world. It also issues various bibliographical 
publications. These include the Monthly List of Selected 
Articles, taken from something like 1,500 periodicals and 
dealing with various international activities germane to the 
work of the League of Nations; the Chronology of International 
Treaties and Legislative Measures, based upon the official 
gazettes of almost all the countries of the world, which gives 
a reliable idea of day-to-day developments in law, and 
particularly international law; also a Fortnightly Survey of 
Political Events. The generous gift of 2,000,000 dollars by 
Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., has made it possible to develop 
the equipment and services of the Library. 

The’-I^ibrary is open from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m., and from 2 p.ni. to 6 p.m., 
but only to persons studying matters connected with the I^eague’s work. 
Such persons can obtain a card of admission on written application to the 
I,ibrarian. 

VII. RADIO-NATIONS 

Since February 2nd, 1932, the League has had a wireless 
station at Prangins, near Geneva. The station is available 
in normal times for League requirements, and in an emergency 
would provide the League with independent means of com- 
munication. It is called Radio-Nations and is installed on 
land and in buildings belonging to the Society Radio-Suisse. 
There is a central telegraph office, and a long-wave transmitter 
erected by and belonging to Radio-Suisse, for communications 
with European countries; there is also a short-wave station 
with two transmitters of 20 kw. in the aerial, working on a 
directional (beam) and a non-directional system; also a 
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RADIUS OF RECEPTION FROM RADIO -NATIONS 

and statioHvS with which it is in regular or occasional commu- 
nication. Transmission from Radio-Nations may he heard 
by almost all stations in the world. 

A. Areas reached by beam wireless. 

B. Range of good reception from European transmitter. 

(Map of the world : i : 250,000,000, projection with Geneva as centre.) 
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receiving station at Colovrex capable of picking up comiiiuni- 
cations from most stations in the world by directional and non- 
directional receiving aerials. The total cost of the installation 
was about 4 million Swiss francs, of which 2,400,000 francs 
was borne by the League. 

Radio-Nations station is normally worked by the Societe 
Radio-Suisse, but in time of emergency it is placed wholly 
under the League.^ At ordinary times the short-wave station 
is used for official communication with South America and the 
Far Fast. It broadcasts important documents and enables 
direct contact to be maintained between the delegations of 
certain European countries and their Governments or with 
public opinion at home. It also maintains radio-telegraphic 
communication with the Argentine, Brazil, China and Japan, 
and is sometimes used for wireless telephone conversations 
with North America, South America, China and J apan. Since 
September 25th, 1932, there have been broadcast talks on the 
work of the League each Saturday, and other official infor- 
mation as occasion arises. The regular Saturday broadcasts 
are given in English from 11.30 to 11.45 p.m., in French from 
11.45 p.m. to midnight, and in Spanish from midnight to 
.12.15 a.m. (Central European time), on wave-lengths 38.48 
metres and 31.27 metres.^ 

The station also despatches : 

(i) Weekly radio-telegrams of less than 400 words, in 
Morse, to give news and information to Governments regarding 
the League’s work. Where a Government considers that the 
contents of such telegrams niay be used by the Press of the 
coxmtry, it is for such Government to take such steps as it 
thinks fit to ensure their publication by Press bureaux or 
agencies. 

^ See also Commimicatious at Times of Emergency ”, page 9 vH. 

- The Carnegie Foundation has a,warded the Wateler Peace Prize for 1935 
to the Teague of Nations to enable it to develop its broadcasting service and 
in recognition of the good work done by the service in the endeavour to bring 
nations to realise fully the possibilities of international co-operation. 




The telegrams are transmitted in French on Fridays between S and 9 n.m. 
G.M.T., by station HBG (71 kilocycles, wavelength 4,225 metres), and in 
Fngiish and Spanish successively on Fridays between ii p.m. and midnight 
G.M.T. by stations HBP (7797 kilocycles, wavelength 38.47 metres) and 
HBI^ (9:345 kilocycles, wavelength 31.27 metres). The Information Section 
has charge of this service. 

(2) On certain occasions, radio-telegrams for the trans- 
mission of such official documents as the Secret ary- General 
desires to bring to the knowledge of Governments by way of 
preliminary information. 

This transmission is carried out as follows : 

(a ) By Radio-Suisse station, on medium waves, beginning at 10 p.m. 
G.M.T. Call HBG, wavelength 4,225 metres or 71 kilocycles. Speed 
20 to 25 words per minute. 

(h) By Radio-Nations station on short waves, beginning at midnight 
G.M.T. on two transmitters. Calls HBH and HBP. Wavelengths 
32.10 metres (9343 kilocycles) and 38.47 metres (7797 kilocycles). 
Speed 20 to 25 words per minute. 

Special transmissions are organised for exceptionally long documents. 
The hours and wavelengths for these are announced to Governments during 
the regular wireless telegraph transmission. 

VIII. BUILDINGS OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 

The buildings and other property occupied by the 
League or its officials or by representatives attending its 
meetings shall be inviolable. (Art. 7, para. 5, Covenant.) 

The Secretariat first of all occupied in London, in 1919* 
Sunderland House, Curzon Street, the former residence of the 
Duke of Malborough. 

In October 1920, the Secretariat was transferred to Geneva, 
where it took over the former Hotel National. Later on, 
the League acquired other premises in the vicinity for the 
use of certain of its services. 

From 1920 to 1925, the meetings of the Assembly were 
held in the Salle de la Reformation, Geneva. 
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Since September 1930, these meetings have taken place 
in the Salle dn Conseil General. Certain meetings of the 
Special Assembly summoned to deal with the Sino- J apanese 
dispute in 1932 and 1933 were', however, held in the building 
placed at the disposal of the League by the Republic and 
Canton of Geneva for the purpose of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. This building is adjacent to the Secretariat. 

The meetings of the Council generally take place in the 
Secretariat building. 


THE NEW ebague of nations buiedings 



r. Entrance to Secretariat. 

2. Central Hall of Secretariat. 

3. Entrance for Press to Council Room. 

4. Delegates’ entrance. 

4a. Public entry to Coitncil Room. 

5. Public entry to Committee Room. 

6. Public entry to Assembly Hall. 

7. Entrance for Press to Assembly Hall. 

8. Delegates* entrance. 

9. Eobby. 

10. Principal entrance to Eibrary 

11. Terrace. 
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In 1924, the Assembly decided to erect new buildings for 
the Assembly and Secretariat. The plans prepared by the 
architects selected by the Council as the result of an inter- 
national competition had subsequently to be modified, as in 
the meantime Mr. John D. Rockefeller had given 2,000,000 
dollars to build a library. 

The foundation-stone of the League buildings was laid in 
1929 in the Ariana Park, and on November 6th, 1933, a 
sapling decorated with coloured ribbons was placed, in 
accordance with Swiss custom, upon the highest point of the 
edifice to mark the completion of the shell. 

The Secretariat will move into the premises allotted to it 
in the early part of this year. Work on the rest of the building 
is being carried forward with a view" to its completion during 

1936-1937- 

The League’s new home consists of a series of buildings set 
aside for the Secretariat, Council, Committees, Assembly and 
Library (see plan), which, although separate, are so connected 
as to form a whole. 

The covered area is 18,000 square metres and the total 
capacity of the various buildings is in the neighbourhood of 

440.000 cubic metres, which means that the new buildings are 
of very much the same dimensions as the Palace of Versailles. 

The Assembly Hall is 20 metres high and will hold about 

2.000 persons. 

To provide for interior decoration, various gifts in kind 
have been made by the Governments of the Member States. 

The employees who took part in the constructional work 
belonged to some ten different nationalities. 

The amount set aside for the construction of the new 
buildings (as approved by the Assembly in 1932) amounted 
to 25,577,150 Swiss francs. In 1935, the Assembly voted a 
further sum of 3.534^682 Swiss francs for fixtures, outside 
work, lighting, etc. 

# 

Iniorniation as to the hours and conditions of visiting the building will be 
given at the porter’s lodge, Principal l^ntrance to the Secretariat. 
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IX. SPECIAL STAMPS .■ 

Since May 1922, the official correspondence of the Secretariat and of the 
International habour Office has been stamped by the Swiss hcderal Postal 
authorities with ordinary Swiss stamps overprinted respectively with the 
words “ Society des Nations ” and “ S.d.Nh Bureau international du Travail 
These stamps are onlv offered for sale with the postmarks. 

During the session* of the Council held at Bugano from December loth to 
15th, 192S, the ordinary Swiss stamps were overprinted with the w'ords 
“ Conseil de la Society des Nations a Lugano 
During the session of the Council in Madrid, June nth to 15th, 1929, 
Spanish stamps were used with an overprint similar to that used at the 
Council meeting at Lugano. , , , o • 

In February 1932, a special commemorative stamp issued by the Swiss 
Federal authorities for the Disarmament Conference, and overprinted with 
the words “ Societe des Nations ”, was used for the official correspondence of 
the Secretariat. , - « 

Similar stamps, but without the overprint, were sold to the public for use 
on ordinary correspondence. 

The Netherlands Postal and Telegraphic Administration has since January 
1934 been issuing stamps surcharged with the inscription “ Cour permanente 
de Justice Internationale ” in gold, for use 011 the Court’s official correspon- 
dence. Stamps bearing this surcharge can only be obtained from the Dutch 
Post Office after being postmarked. 

In conformity with recommendations made by the Iiiter-Govemmeutal 
Advisory Commission for Refugees and endorsed by the Council of the League 
in May 1935, the Norwegian Government has just made a special issue of four 
postage stamps bearing a surcharge in favour of the funds of the Nansen 
Office. The issue consists of four stamps of a value of 10, 15, 20 and 30 ore, 
each bearing the portrait of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, the famous explorer and the 
first League I-Iigh Commissioner for Refugees. These stamps, wffiich are 
respectively green, brown, red and blue in colour, each carry a surcharge of 
Ip ore in favour of the funds of the Nansen Office, as well as the inscription 
“ Office international Nansen pour les refugies 
The French Government has just notified its intention of making in the 
spring an issue of a special postage stamp, of the value of 75 centimes, carrjdng 
■ a surcharge of 50 centimes, of which a portion will be reserved for the benefit 
of the funds of the Nansen Office. 







THE COVENANT 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ^ 

The: High CoNTRAmNG Parties, 

In order to promote international co-operation and to 
achieve international peace and security 

by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, 

by the prescription of open, just and honourable relations 
between nations, 

by the firm establishment of the understandings of inter- 
national law as the actual rule of conduct among 
Governments, 

and by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous 
respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of 
organised peoples with one another. 

Agree to this Covenant of the Teague of Nations. 

Article i. 

I. The original Members of the Teague of Nations shall 
be those of the Signatories which are named in the Annex 
to this Covenant and also such of those other States named 
in the Annex as shall accede without reservation to this 

1 Text numbered in conformity with the resolution adopted by the seventh 
ordinary session of the Assembly on September i6th, 1926, and containing 
Article 6 as amended, in force since August 13th, 1924, Articles 12, 13 and 15 
as amended, in force since September 26th, 1924, and Article 4 as amended, 
in force since July 29th, 1926. The texts printed in italics indicate the 
amendments. 






Covenant. Such accession shall be effected by a Declaration 
deposited with the Secretariat within two months of the 
coming into force of the Covenant. Notice thereof shall be 
sent to all other Members of the League. 

2. Any fully self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annex may become a Member of the League 
if its admission is agreed to by two-thirds of the Assembly, 
provided that it shall give effective guarantees of its sincere 
intention to observe its international obligations, and shall 
accept such regulations as may be prescribed by the League 
in regard to its military, naval and air forces and armaments. 

3. Any Member of the League may, after two years’ notice 
of its intention so to do, withdraw from the League, provided 
that all its international obligations and all its obligations 
under this Covenant shall have been fulfilled at the time 
of its withdrawal. 

Ari^ici<B 2. 

The action of the League under this Covenant shall be 
effected through the instrumentality of an Assembly and of 
a Council, with a permanent Secretariat. 

ArxicbE 3. 

1. The Assembly shall consist of Representatives of the 
Members of the League. 

2. The Assembly shall meet at stated intervals and from 
time to time as occasion may require at the vSeat of the League 
or at such other place as may be decided upon. 

3. The Assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the 
peace of the world. 

4. At meetings of the Assembly, each Member of the 
League shall have one vote, and may have not more than 
three Representatives. 
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Artici.t$ 4. 

1. The Council shall consist of Representatives of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers, together wntli Repre- 
sentatives of four other Members of the League. These four 
Members of the League shall be selected by the Assembly 
from time to time in its discretion. Until the appointment of 
the Representatives of the four Members of the League first 
selected b}?" the Assembly, Representatives of Belgium, Brazil, 
Spain and Greece shall be members of the Council. 

2. With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, 
the Council may name additional Members of the League 
whose Representatives shall always be Members of the 
Council; the Council with like approval may increase the 
number of Members of the League to be selected by the 
Assembly for representation 011 the Council. 

2bis. The Assembly shall fix by a two-thirds majority the 
rules dealing with the election of the non-permanent Members 
of the Council, and particularly such regulations as relate to 
their term of office and the conditions of re-eligibility., 

3. The Council shall meet from time to time as occasion 
may require, and at least once a year, at the Seat of the 
League, or at such other place as may be decided upon. 

4. The Council may deal at its meetings with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the 
peace of the world. 

5. Any Member of the League not represented on the 
Council shall be invited to send a Representative to sit as a 
member at any meeting of the Council during the consideration 
of matters specially affecting the interests of that Menibet of 
the League. 

6. At meetings of the Council, each Member of the League 
represented on the Council shall have one vote, and may 
have not more than one Representative. 
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Artici^b 5. 

1. Except where otherwise expressly provided in this 
Covenant or by the terms of the present Treaty, decisions at 
any meeting of the Assembly or of the Council, shall require 
the agreement of all the Members of the Eeague represented 
at the meeting. 

2. All matters of procedure at meetings of the Assembly 
or of the Council, including the appointment of Committees 
to investigate particular matters, shall be regulated by the 
xissembly or by the Council and may be decided by a majority 
of the Members of the League represented at the meeting. 

3. The first meeting of the Assembly and the first meeting of 
the Council shall be summoned by the President of the United 
States of America. 

ArIici,:© 6. 

1. The permanent Secretariat shall be established at the 
Seat of .the League. The Secretariat shall comprise a 
Secretary-General and such secretaries and staff as may be 
required. 

2. The first Secretary-General shall be the person named 
in the Annex; thereafter the Secretary- General shall be 
appointed by the Council with the approval of the majority 
of the Assembly. 

3. The secretaries and staff of the vSecretariat shall be 
appointed by the Secretary-General with the approval of 
the Council. 

4. The Secre^tary-General shall act in that capacity at all 
meetings of the Assembly and of the Council. 

5. The expenses of the League shall he home hy the Members 
of the League in the froportion decided hy the Assembly . 
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Artici^e 7. 

1. The Seat of the Teague is established at Geneva. 

2. The Council may at any time decide that the Seat of 
the Teague shall be established elsewhere. 

3. All positions under or in connection with the Teague, 
including the Secretariat, shall be open equally to men and 
women. 

4. Representatives of the Members of the Teague and 
officials of the I^eague when engaged on the business of the 
Teague shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. 

5. The buildings and other projDerty occupied by the 
Teague or its officials or by Representatives attending its 
meetings shall be inviolable. 

ArIICEE 8. 

1. The Members of the Teague recognise that the main- 
tenance of peace requires the reduction of national armaments 
to the lowest point consistent with national safety and the 
enforcement by common action of international obligations. 

2. The Council, taking account of the geographical situation 
and circumstances of each State, shall formulate plans for 
such reduction for the consideration and action of the several 
Governments. 

3. Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision 
at leavSt every ten years. 

4. After these plans have been adopted by the several 
Governments, the limits of armaments therein fixed shall not 
be exceeded wfithout the concurrence of the Council. 

5. The Members of the Teague agree that the manufacture 
by private enterprise of munitions and implements of war is 
open to grave objections. The Council shall advise how the 
evil effects attendant upon such manufacture can be prevented, 

17 
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due regard being had to the necessities of those Members of 
the League which are not able to manufacture the munitions 
and implenients of war necessary for their safet}^ 

6. The Members of the League undertake to interchange 
full and frank information as to the scale of their armaments, 
their military, naval and air programmes and the condition 
of such of their industries as are adaptable to warlike purposes. 

ArTici^b 9. 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to advise 
the Council on the execution of the provisions of Articles i 
and 8 and on military, naval and air questions generally. 

ArTici^E 10. 

The Members of the League undertake to respect and 
preseve as against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all Members of the 
League. In case of any such aggression or in case of any 
threat or danger of such aggression, the Council shall advise 
upon the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 

Article ii. 

I. Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting 
any of the Members of the League or not, is hereby declared 
a matter of concern to the wdiole League, and the League 
shall take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual 
to safeguard the peace of nations. In case any such emergency 
should arise, the Secretary-General shall, on the request of any 
Member of the League, forthwith summon a meeting of the 
Council. 


2 . It is also declared to be the friendly right of each Member 
, 1 of the League to bring to the attention of the Assembly or 
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of the Council any circumstance whatever affecting interna- 
tional relations which threatens to disturb international peace 
or the good understanding between nations upon which peace 
depends. 

ArXICI^E 12. 

1. The Members of the Teague agree that if there should 
arise between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture they 
will submit the matter either to arbitration ov judicial settle- 
ment or to enquiry by the Council, and they agree in no case 
to resort to war until three months after the award by the 
abitrators or the pidicial decision or the report by the Council. 

2. In any case under this Article the award of the arbi- 
trators Of the judicial decision shall be made within a reason- 
able time, and the report of the Council shall be made within 
six months after the submission of the dispute. 

Ar^ici,is 13. 

1. The Members of the Teague agree that whenever any 
dispute shall arise between them which they recognise to be 
suitable for submission to arbitration or judicial settlement, 
and which cannot be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, they 
will submit the whole subject-matter to arbitration or judicial 
settlement, 

2. Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to 
any question of international law, as to the existence of 
any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach 
of any international obligation, or as to the extent and nature 
of the reparation to be made for any such breach, are declared 
to be among those which are generally suitable for submission 
to SitbiimtioTOi or judicial settlement. 

3. For the consideration of any such dispute, the court to 
which the case is referred shall be the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, established in accordance with Article 14, or 
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CL'iiy tvibufi^l agfeed o% by ths puvtiBS to iJiB dispute of stipulate-d 
in any convention existing between them. 

4. The Members of the Teagtie agree that they will carry 
out in full good faith any award or decision that may be 
rendered, and that they will not resort to war against a 
Member of the Teague which complies therewith. In the 
event of any failure to carry out such an award or decision, 
the Council shall propose what steps should be taken to give 
effect thereto. 
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Ar 1 'ICI<B 14. 

The Council shall formulate and submit to the Members 
of the Teague for adoption plans for the establishment of 
a Permanent Court of International Justice. The Court 
shall be competent to hear and determine any dispute of an 
international character which the parties thereto submit to it. 
The Court may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute 
or question referred to it by the Council or by the Assembly. 

ARTicm$ 15. 

1, If there should arise between Members of the Teague 
any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted 
to arbitration or judicial settlement in accordance with 
Article 13, the Members of the Teague agree that they will 
sirbmit the matter to the Council. Any party to the dispute 
may effect such submission by giving notice of the existence 
of the dispute to the Secretary- General, who will make all 
necessary arrangements for a full investigation and considera- 
tion thereof. 

2. Tor this purpose, the parties to the dispute will commu- 
nicate to the Secretary-General, as promptly as possible, 
statements of their case with all the relevant facts and papers, 
and the Council may forthwith direct tlie publication thereof. 
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3. The Council shall endeavour to effect a settlement of 
the dispute, and if such efforts are successful, a statement 
shall be made public giving such facts and explanations 
regarding the dispute and the terms of settlement thereof 
as the Council may deem appropriate. 

4. If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council either 
unanimously or by a majority vote shall make and publish 
a report containing a statement of the facts of the dispute 
and the recornineiidations which are deemed just and proper 
in regard thereto. 

5. Any Member of the Teague represented on the Council 
may make public a statement of the facts of the dispute and 
of its conclusions regarding the same. 

6. If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by 
the members thereof other than the Representatives of one 
or more of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the 
League agree that the}’ will not go to war with any party to the 
dispute which complies with the recommendations of the 
report. 

7. If the Council fails to reach a report which is unani- 
mously agreed to b}^ the members thereof, other than the 
Representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute, 
the Members of the League reserve to themselves the right to 
take such action as they shall consider necessary for the main- 
tenance of right and justice. 

S. If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one 
of them, and is found by the Council, to arise out of a matter 
which by international law is solely within the domestic 
jurisdiction of that party, the Council shaU so report, and shall 
make no recommendation as to its settlement. 

g. The Council may in any case under this Article refer 
the dispute to the Assembly. The dispute shall be so referred 
at the request of either party to the dispute provided that such 
request be made within fourteen days after the submission 
of the dispute to the Council. 
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10. Ill any case referred to the Assembly, all the provisions 
of tills Article and of Article 12 relating to the action and 
powers of the Council shall apply to the action and powers 
of the Assembly, provided that a report made by the Assembly, 
if concurred in by the Representatives of those Members of the 
Iveague represented on the Council and of a majority of the 
other Members of the League, exclusive in each case of the 
Representatives of the parties to the dispute, shall have the 
same force as a report by the Council concurred in by all the 
members thereof other than the Representatives of one or more 
of the parties to the dispute. 

ARlCiCbE 16. 

1. Should any Member of the League resort to war in 
disregard of its covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15, it shall 
ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against 
all other Members of the League, which hereby undertake 
immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade or 
financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between 
their nationals and the nationals of the Covenant-breaking 
State, and the prevention of all financial, commercial or 
personal intercourse between the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking State and the nationals of any other State, whether a 
Member of the League or not. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recom- 
mend to the several Governments concerned what effective 
mihtary, naval or air force the Members of the League shall 
severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect 
the covenants of the League. , 

3. The Members of the League agree, further, that they 
will mutually support one another in the financial and eco- 
nomic measures which are taken under this Article, in order 
to minimise the loss and inconvenience resulting from the 
above measures, and that they will mutually support one 
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another in resisting any special measures aimed at one of 
their number by the covenant-breaking State, and that they 
will take the necessary steps to afford passage through their 
territory to the forces of an}^ of the Members of the League 
which are co-operating to protect the covenants of the League. 

4. Any Member of the League which has violated any 
covenant of the League may be declared to be no longer a 
Member of the League by a vote of the Council concurred 
in by the Representatives of all the other Members of the 
League represented thereon. 

Article 17. 

1. In the event of a dispute between a Member of the 
League and a State which is not a member of the League, 
or between States not members of the League, the State 
or States not members of the League shairbe invited to 
accept the obligations of inembershij) in the League for 
the purposes of such dispute, upon such conditions as the 
Council may deem just. If such invitation is accepted, 
the provisions of Articles 12 to 16 inclusive shall be applied 
with such modilicatioiis as may be deemed necessary by 
the Council. 

2. Upon such invitation being given, the Council shall 
immediately institute an enquiry into the circumstances of 
the dispute and recommend such action as may seem best and 
most effectual in the circumstances. 

3. If a State so invited shall refuse to accept the obli- 
gations of membership in the League for the purposes of such 
dispute, and shall resort to war against a Member of the 
League, the provisions of Article 16 shall be applicable as 
against the State taking such action. 

4. If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse 
to accept the obligations of membership in the League for 
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tlie purposes of such dispute, the Coimcil iiiay take such 
measures and make such recommendations as wiU prevent 
hostilities and will result in the settlement of the dispute. 

AR'riCl,E 18. 

Every treaty or international engagemeiit entered into 
hereafter by any Member of the League shall be forthwith 
registered with the Secretariat and shall as soon as possible 
be published by it. No such treaty or international engage- 
ment shall be binding until so registered. 

Article 19. 

The Assembly may from time to time advise the recon- 
sideration by Members of the League of treaties which have 
become inapplicable and the consideration of international 
conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace of 
the world. 



ArXICEE 20. 

1. The Members of the League severally agree that this 
Covenant is accepted as abrogating all obligations or under- 
standings inter se which are inconsistent with the terms 
thereof, and solemnly undertake that they will not hereafter 
enter into any engagements inconsistent with the terms 
thereof. 

2, In case any Member of the League shall, before becom- 
ing a Member of the League, have undertaken any obligations 
inconsistent with the terms of this Covenant, it shall be the 
duty of such Member to take immediate steps to procure its 
release from such obligations. 



x\imCI<E 21. 

Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the 
validity of international engagements, such as treaties of 
arbitration or regional understandings like the Monroe 
doctrine, for securing the maintenance of peace. 


Article 22. 

1 . To those colonies and territories which as a consequence 
of the late Vv'ar have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the 
States which formerly governed them and which are inhabited 
by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern world, there should be 
applied the principle that the well-being and development of 
such peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation and that 
securities for the performance of this trust should be embodied 
in this Covenant. 

2. The best method of giving practical effect to this principle 
is that the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to 
advanced nations who, by reason of their resources, their 
experience or their geographical position, can best undertake 
this responsibility, and who are willing to accept it, and that 
this tutelage should be exercised by them as Mandatories on 
behalf of the Teague. 

3. The character of the inanda.te must differ according 
to the stage of the development of the people, the geographical 
situation of the territory, its economic conditions and other 
similar circumstances. 

4. Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish 
Empire have reached a stage of development where their 
existence as independent nations can be provisionally recog- 
nised subject to the rendering of administrative advice and 
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assistance by a Mandatory until siicli time as they are able to 
stand alone. The wishes of these conimiinities must be a 
principal consideration in the selection of the Mandatory. 

5. Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are 
at such a stage that the Mandatory must be responsible for 
the administration of the territory under conditions which 
will guarantee freedom of conscimice and religion, subject 
only to the maintenance of public order and" morals, the 
prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, the arms traffic 
and the liquor traffic, and the prevention of the establishment 
of fortifications or military and naval bases and of military 
training of the natives for other than police purposes and the 
defence of territory, and will also secure equal opportunities 
for the trade and commerce of other Members of the Teague. 

6. There are territories, such as South West Africa and 
certain of the South Pacific Islands, which, owing to the 
sparseness of their population, or their small size, or their 
remoteness from the centres of civilisation, or their geo- 
graphical contiguity to the territory of the Mandatory, and 
other circumstances, can be best administered under the laws 
of the Mandatory as integral portions of its territory, subject 
to the safeguards above mentioned in the interests of the 
indigenous population, 

7. In^every case of mandate, the Mandator}^ shall render 
to the Council an annual report in reference to the territory 
committed to its charge. 

8. The degree of authority, control or administration to 
be exercised by the Mandatory shall, if not previously agreed 
upon by the Members of the Teague, be explicitly defined in 
each case by the Council. 

9. A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive 
and^ examine the^ annual reports of the Mandatories and to 
advise the Council on all matters relating to the observance 
of the mandates. 
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ARI'ICI/B 23, 

Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of inter- 
national conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, 
the Members of the heague : 

(a) will endeavour to secure and maintain fair and humane 
conditions of labour for men, women and children, 
both in their own countries and in all countries to 
which their commercial and industrial relations extend, 
and for that purpose will establish and maintain the 
necessary international organisations ; 

(h) undertake to secure Just treatment of the native 
inhabitants of territories under their control; 

(c) will entrust the League with the general supervision 
over the execution of agreements with regard to the 
traffic in women and children, and the traffic in opium 
and other dangerous drugs; 

(d) will entrust the League with the general supervision 
of the trade in arms and ammunition with the countries 
in which the control of this traffic is necessary in the 
common interest ; 

(e) will make provision to secure and maintain freedom 
of communications and of transit and equitable treat- 
ment for the commerce of all Members of the League. 
In this connection, the special necessities of the regions 
devastated during the war of 1914-1918 shall be borne 
in mind ; 

(f) will endeavour to take steps in matters of international 
concern for the prevention and control of disease. 

Anl'icnB 24. 

I. There shall be placed under the direction of the League 
the international bureaux already established by general 
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treaties if the parties to such treaties consent. All such 
international bureaux and all commissions for the regulatio 
of matters of mtemational interest hereafter constituted shS 
be placed under the direction of the I^eague. 

2 . In all matters of international interest which are regulated 
by general conventions but which are not placed under the 
control of international bureaux or commissions, the Secre- 

Coim the consent of the 

Council and if desned by the parties, collect and distribute all 
relevant information and shall render any other assistance 
winch may be necessary or desirable. 

4-1 include as part of the expenses of 

tl^^ Secretariat the expenses of any bureau or commission 
which IS placed under the direction of the I^eague. 

AR'rici,B 25. 

th league agree to encourage and promote 

tirv nationalRcd T duly authorised volum 

toy national Red Cross organisations having as purposes the 

improvement of health, the prevention of'diseSe and the 

mitigation of suffering throughout the world. 

Article 26. 

3*4= Covenant will take effect when 

ratified by the Members^ of the League whose Represen- 
atives compose the Council and by a majority of the Members 
of the League whose Representatives compose the Assembly 
2. No such amendments shaU bind any Member of the 
League which signifies its dissent therefmm, but in that 
case it shall cease to be a Member of the League. 
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ANNE)X TO THP, COVENANT 

I. Original Members of the League of Nations, 
Signatories of the Treaty of Peace. 


United States of America. 
Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

British Empire. 

Canada. 

Australia. 

South Africa. 

New Zealand. 

India. 

China. 

Cuba. 

Ecuador. 

Bhance. 

Greece, 

Guatemala. 


Haiti. 

Hejaz. 

Honduras. 

Italy. 

J apan. 

Eiberia. 

Nicaragua. 

Panama. 

Peru. 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Roumania. 

Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 
vSiam. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Uruguay. 


States invited to accede to the Covenant. 


Argentine Republic. Persia. 

Chile. Salvador. 

Colombia. Spain. 

Denmark. Sweden. 

Netherlands. Switzerland. 

Norway. Venezuela. 

Paraguay. 



II. First Secretary -General of the League of Nations. 
The Hon. Sir James Eric Drummond, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
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11. HISTORICAL SUMMARY 


1918 

Jan. Sth. President Wilson, in liis message, formulates 

the fourteen points to serve as the basis for 
world peace. Point 14 says : " A general 
association of nations should be formed on 
the basis of covenants designed to create 
mutual guarantees of the political indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity of States, 
large and small equally 


1919 

Jan. 2 sth. The Peace Conference, meeting in plenary 

session, accepts the proposals for the crea- 
tion of a Teague of Nations. 

Jan. 2'jtJi. Blection of a Committee to draft a Covenant. 

Apr. 2Sth. The Peace Conference unanimously adopts 

the draft Covenant on the motion of the 
President of the United States of America. 

June 10th. Sir Eric Drummond presents a memorandum 

on the working of administrative services. 
At the same time, the Secretariat is set up 
in Tondon. 

June 2W1. Signature of the Treaty of Versailles. Parti, 

Articles i to 26, of this and the other Peace 
Treaties contains the Covenant of the 
Teague of Nations (Germany). 
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Sept. loth. Signature of the Treaty of St. Germain 

(Austria) . 

Nov. 2jth. Signature of the Treaty of Neiiilly (Bulgaria). 

1920 

Entry into force of the Versailles Peace 
Treaty and of the Covenant of the Eeagiie 
of Nations. 

First session of the Council of the Eeagiie in 
Paris. 

Council accepts the duties entrusted to it 
with regard to j)rotection of minorities. 
International Health Conference, Eoiido'n. 
Signature of the Treaty of Trianon (Hun- 
gary). 

International Jurists’ Committee for the 
creation of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national JUvStice, The Hague. 

Entry into force of the Treaty of St. Germain. 
Entry into force of the Treaty of Neuilly. 
International P'inancial Conference, Brussels. 
International Committee of Statisticians, 
Paris. 

International Passport Conference, Paris. 
The seat of the Eeague of Nations is trans- 
ferred from London to Geneva. 

First ordinary Assembly of the League con- 
vened in Geneva by Mr. Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States of America. 
Forty-one States sent representatives. 


Jan. loth. 

Jan. 16th. 

Feh. i^ih. 

Apr. i^th-iyth. 
June ^th. 

June 16th. 

June 24^/n 
Aug. gth. 

Sept. 2^ih. 

Oct. iith-isth. 

Oct. i^ih-2ist. 
Nov. 1st. 

Nov. 15th. 
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Nov. ijth. 

Dec. 1st, 

Dec. i^th. 

Dec. 15th. 
Dec. 1 6th. 

Dec. ijth. 


Council nominates the Economic and Finan- 
cial Committee, wliicli, in 1921, divides 
itself into two committees, the Financial 
Committee and the Economic Committee. 

Council approves the appointment of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission. 

Assembly approves the draft Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Admission of Austria. 

Admission of Bulgaria, Costa Rica, Finland 
and Euxemburg. 

Admission of Albania. 


Mar. 10th. 

June ^oth. 

July 26th. 

Aug. 22nd-2^th. 

Sept. 2nd. 

Sept. 22nd. 

Oct. loth -20th. 

Nov. 2^rd-26th. 
Dec. i2th-i4th. 


1921 

First General Conference on Comiminications 
and Transit, Barcelona. 

International Conference on the Traffic in 
Women and Children, Geneva. 

Entry into force of the Treaty of Trianon. 

Conference for the Assistance of Russian 
Refugees, Geneva. 

Entry into force of the Statute of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 

Admission of Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia. 

Conference on the Neutralisation of the 
Aland Islands. 

Germaiio-Polisli Conference on Upper Silesia. 

International Conference on the Standardisa- 
tion of Sera and vSerological Tests, London. 



m 
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Jan. 22nd. 

Feb. i^th- 

May isth. 

Mar. 2Qth-2%th. 
July ^rd~$th. 

Aug. i2ih. 

Sept. iSth. 

Sept. 25th. 

Sept. 2^th-2jih. 
Oct. sjh. 

Nov. 15th- 

Dec. gth. 

May letlhiBth. 
June igfth-i^th. 
July igt}i~2ist. 


1922 

First meeting of the Permanent Court of 
International J ustice. 

Germano-PoHsh Conference on Upper Silesia, 
Geneva. 

European Health Conference, Warsaw. 

Conference of Government Representatives 
on Identity Certificates for Russian Refu- 
gees, lyondon. 

First ordinary session of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

Admission of Hungarj^ 

The number of members elected by the 
Assembly to the Council increased from 
four to six. 

Serology Conference, Geneva. 

Signature at Geneva of Protocols relating to 
the financial reconstruction of Austria. 

Second General Conference on Communica- 
tions and Transit, Geneva. 

1923 

P'iiial Conference for the Exchange of Health 
Officers, Geneva. 

Meeting of Experts on Bills of Exchange, The 
Hague. 

Conference for the Standardisation of Biolo- 
gical Remedies, Edinburgh. 
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Aug. 3IS2f. 

Sept. loth. 
Sept. igth. 
Sept. 28th. 
Oct. 1st. 


International Conference on Obscene Publi- 
cations, Geneva. 

Admission of the Irish Free State. 
Conference on the Serodiagnosis of Syphilis. 
Admission of Abyssinia. 

Conference on Vital Statistics. 


Oct. 15th- 
Nov. ^fd. 

Nov. 20th-26th. 
Dec. 2'jth. 


International Conference for the Uniiicatioii 
of Customs Formalities, Geneva. 

Second Conference on the Standardisation of 
Sera and Serological Tests, Paris. 

Final Conference for the Exchange of Health 
Officers. 


1924 


Maf. 14th. 

July lyth-igth. 

Sept. 24th-2'jth. 

Sept. 2gth. 

Oct. jst. 


Nov. p'd. 
Nov. lyih. 
Dec. 24th. 


Signature at Geneva of Protocols relating to 
the financial reconstruction of Hungary. 

Conference of Experts for the Kxcliaiige of 
Official Information. 

Conference on the Standardisation of Anti- 
dysenteric Serum. 

Admission of the Dominican Republic. 

Resolution of the Assembly opening the Pro- 
tocol for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes for signature by the 
States Membei's. 

First Opium Conference. 

Second Opium Conference. 

Notice given of the withdrawal of Costa Rica 
from membership of the lyeagiie. 


k; 







1925 

Jan. 12th. First Opium Conference. 

Jan. igth. Second Opium Conference. 

Feh. International Health Conference, Singapore. 

Mar. i$t. Opening of the Fastern Fpideiniological 

Intelligence Centre at Singapore. 

May ^ih. Conference on the Traffic in Arms. 

May igth-22nd. International Conference on Sleeping-Sick- 
ness, Fondon. 

Sept. p'd. Second International Conference for the 

Standardisation of Certain Medical Re- 
medies and Methods of Diagnosis. 

Nov. 2oth-2'jth. Furopean Conference on the Unification of 
Tonnage Measurement of Ships, Paris. 

Dec. i^th. Deposit of the Focarno Agreements in the. 

arciiives of the Feague. 

1926 

Jan. 16th. Inauguration of the International lUvStitute 

of Intellectual Co-operation. 

May 10th. International Health Conference, Paris. 

May i2t}i-i%th. Passport Conference. 

May i%th. First meeting of the Preparatory Disarma- 

ment Commission at Geneva. 

June i^th. Notice given of Brazil’s withdrawal from 

membership of the Feague. 
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Aug. l<^t}l-2ist. 
Sept. Sth. 

Sept. Sth. 

Sept. 2 g,th, 

Oct. iith-i2t}i. 
Oct. 2StJi-'^oth. 

Jan. 1st. 

Jan. i^ih-i^th. 
Jan. iyth-2ist. 

April 2$th-:^oth. 

May 4th~2$Yd. 
June yth-iith. 

July ^th-i2ih. 


Meeting of Representatives of Information 

Bureaux. 

Admission of German}?-. Germany made a 
permanent member of the Council. The 
number of members elected by tbe As- 
sembly to the Council increased from six to 

nine. 

Notice given of Spain’s withdrawal from 
membership of the Beague. 

The Assembly adopts the Slavery Conven- 
tion. 

Meeting of Representatives of Chalcograpliic 
Institutions. 

Meeting of Directors of Government Press 
Bureaux. 

1927 

Costa Rica ceases to be a Member of the 
League. 

Meeting of Representatives of Museums. 

Conference of Health Experts to deal with 
Child Welfare, Paris. 

International Conference on Hydrophobia, 
Paris. 

International Economic Conference. 

Conference of Health Experts to deal with 
Child Welfare, Montevideo. 

Conference for the Creation of the Inter- 
national Relief Union. 
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1928 


Aug. 2^rd. Third General Conference on 

tions and Transit. 

Aug. 24th-2gih. International Conference of Press Experts. 

Oct. 1 ytk- Diplomatic Conference on Import and Export 

Nov. Sth. Prohibitions and Restrictions. 

0 ct. 2^th. Conference on Epidemiological Intelligence 


Mar. i^th-iyth. 
Mar. 22nd. 

Apr. lyth-iSth. 
May ^oth. 


June i^ih. 
June 2gth. 

July $rd-iith 

Sept. sth. 
Sept. 26th. 


Conference on Export Prohibitions and 
trictioiis on Hides, Skins and Bones. 

The Spanish Government announces that it 
will continue to collaborate in the work of 
the League. 

Meeting of Directors of National Universities 
Paris. 

Inauguration of the International Institute 
for the Unification of Private Law in 
Rome. 


Brazil ceases to be a Member of the League, 

Second International Conference on the 
lition of Export Prohibitions and 
tions on Plides, Skins and Bones. 


Second Conference on the AboHtion of 
Import and Export Prohibitions and Res- 
trictions. 


Inauguration of the International Educa- 
tional Cinematographic Institute in Rome. 

The eighth Assembly adopts the General Act 
for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes. 
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Oct. yth~i^th. 
Oct. 

Oct. 2.2nd-^ist. 
Nov. $th~ph. 
Nov. 26th. 


Internatioual Congress of Popular Arts, 
Prague. 

Technical Conference for the Study of Vacci- 
nation against Tuberculosis by means of 
BCG (Calmette-Guerin method). 

General Meeting of Government Experts on 
Double Taxation and Tax Evasion. 

Second International Conference on Sleep- 
ing-Sickness, Paris. 

International Conference on Economic Sta- 
tistics. 


1929 


Apr. gih-2oth. International Conference on the SupprevSsion 
of Counterfeiting Currency. 

June loth-i^th. Conference on Transit Cards (to replace Pass- 
ports) for Travelling Emigrants. 

Aug. 16th. The General Act comes into force. 


Aug. zgih- 
Sept. 11th. 


Tliird International Conference for the Abo- 
lition of Export Prohibitions and Restric- 
tions on Hides, Skins and Bones. 


Sept, Conference for the Revision of the Statute of 

the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

Nov. $th. International Conference on the Treatment 

of Foreigners, Paris. 

Nov. 2^th-2gth. European Conference on the Transport of 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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Dec. ^th-2oth. 


Feb. lyth. 

Mar. i^th. 

May i^ih- 
June ^th. 

July 12 th. 

Aug. 

Sepi. 2yd. 

Sept. 2gth. 

Sept. yih. 

Oct. 2^th. 

Oct. 6th-2yd. 

Nov. ijth. 

Nov. xyth-igih. 


Third Conference on the Abolition of Import 
and Export Prohibitions and Restrictions. 

1930 

Preliminary Conference with a View to 
Concerted Economic Action. 

Conference on the Codification of Inter- 
national Law, The Hague. 

International Conference for the Unification 
of Taws relating to Bills of Exchange, 
Promissory Notes and Cheques, 

Conference of Child Welfare Experts, Eima. 

vSecond Conference on the Eaboratory Work 
on the Serodiagnosis of Syphilis, Copen- 
hagen. 

First Session of the Commission of Enquiry 
for European Union. 

The xA-ssembly adopts the Convention for 
Financial Assistance to States Victims of 
Aggression. 

Creation of the Nansen International Office 
for Refugees. 

Conference on Rural Health Centres, Buda- 
pest. 

Conference for the Unification of Systems of 
Buoyage and Eighting of Coasts, Eisbon. 

Conference for the Unification of River Eaw. 

Second International Conference with a View 
to Concerted Economic Action. 
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Feh. 2y/d. 

Feb, 22rd-25ih. 
Feb. 26th-28tk. 
Mar. ^ih-yth. 
Mar. i6ih-iSth. 

Mar. i6th-‘^oih. 
May 2'jth. 

June iyth-2oth. 


June 2gih. 
Sept. 8th. 
Sept. 26th, 


1931 

International Conference for the Unification 
of Uaws relating to Bills of Exchange, 
Promissory Notes and Cheques. 

Conference for the Disposal of Cereal Stocks, 
Paris. 

Conference to study Methods of preventing 
Overproduction in Agriculture, Paris. 

Conference of Central Police Offices for the 
Suppression of Counterfeiting Currency. 

Second session of the International Confer- 
ence with a View to Concerted Bcononiic 
Action. 

European Conference on Road Traffic. 

Conference for limiting the Manufacture and 
regulating the Distribution of Narcotic 
Drugs. 

Meeting of Experts to discuss Immunisation 
against Diphtheria and Scarlet Fever, 
Eondon. 

International Conference on the Standardisa- 
tion of Vitamins, Eondon. 

Rural Hygiene Conference. 

Admission of Mexico to the Eeague. 

The Assembly adopts a General Convention 
to improve the Means of preventing War. 
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October i2ih, Fourtli General Conference on Conimnnica- 
tions and Transit. 

Nov. gth-2yth. Conference for the Suppression of Opium- 
Smoking, Bangkok. 


1932 

Jan. Conference of Government Press Bureaux 

and Press Representatives, Copenhagen. 

Feb. 2nd. Opening of the Teague Wireless Station. 

Mar. ^rd. Opening at Geneva of the Extraordinary 

Assembly called at the request of the 
Chinese Government to examine the Sino- 
J apanese dispute. 

May 2p'd-2yih. Conference of Institutes for the Scientific 
Study of International Relations, Milan. 

July 18th. Admission of Turkey to the Teague. 

Sept. 4th. Signature of the Tytton Report at the 

German Hospital, Pekin. 

Oct. %rd. Admission of Iraq to the Teague. 

Dec. 14th. Mexico gives notice of her withdrawal from 

membership of the Teague. 


1933 

Feb. 24th. The Extraordinary Assembly called to 

examine the Sino- J apanese conflict adopts 
a report under Article 1 5, paragraph 4, of 
the Covenant of the Teague. 
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M ar, I Sth . The Council adopted a report under Article 1 5 , 

paragraph 4, of the Covenant with a view 
to putting an end to the dispute between 
Colombia and Peru. 

Mar. 2yth, Japan gives notice of her intention to with- 

draw from the Teague. 

May 2^ih. Colombia and Peru sign an agreement accept- 

ing the methods of giving effect to the 
solutions j)roposed by the Council in its 
report of March i8th, 1933. 

The Council decides to appoint a Commission 
to take over the administration of the 
Leticia territorj^ in the name of the Govern- 
ment of Colombia. 

June 12th, World Monetary and Economic Conference, 

London. 

June 2$rd. The Council hands over the provisional admi- 

nistration of Leticia to an administrative 
Commission appointed by the League. 

July 2']th. Suspension of the work of the London Mone- 

tary and Economic Conference. 

Sept. 26th. The Government of the Argentine notified 

the Secretary-General that the Argentine 
Parliament had approved the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. 

Oct. 2nd. The Assembly provisionally raises the 

number of non-permanent Members of 
the Council from nine to ten. 

Oct. sth. Conference to facilitate the International 

Circulation of Films having an Educative 
Character. 

Diplomatic Cotiference for the Suppression 
of the Traffic in Women of Full Age. 


Oct. gih. 
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Oct. 2isi. 

Nov. gth. 

Apr. igth-i^tk. 

May ^tk. 

June igth. 
June 22nd. 

Sept. i8th. 

Sept. 2yth. 
Sept. 28th. 

Nov. 2^th. 


Geniiaiiy gives notice of withdrawal from the 
League of Nations. 

Conference of Governmental Press Bureaux 
and Representatives of the Press in Madrid. 

1934 

The first International Congress on Eyduca- 
tional and Instructional Films meets in 
Rome. 

Mexico gives notice of withdrawal from the 
1/6 ague. 

The Administrative Commission hands back 
Leticia to the Colombian authorities. 

Resolution adopted by the International 
Labour Conference inviting the U.S.A. 
Government to accede to the International 
Labour Organisation. The acceptance of 
the President of the U.S.A, was communi- 
cated on August 20th, 1934. 

Admission of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to the League of Nations. 

The Assembly approves the Council's pro- 
posal that the Union should be made a 
permanent Member of the Council. 

Admission of Afghanistan to the League. 

Ecuador, one of the original Members of the 
League and named in the Annex to the 
Covenant, accedes to the Covenant. 

The Assembly adopted a report under 
Article 15, paragraph 4, of the Covenant, 
with a view to putting an end to the 
dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay. 
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Dec. loih. 

Dec. i^ih. 

Jan. I'^th. 

Jan. i$th. 

Jan. I'jtJi. 

Jan. 2gth. 

Feb. lyth-iSih. 

Feb. 2yd. 

Feb. 2Sth- 
March ist. 


The Bolivian Government accepted the 
report under Article 15, paragraph 4, of 
the Covenant, adopted on November 24th, 
i934> “by the Assembly concerning the 
dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay. 

The Kthiopian Government drew the Secre- 
tary-General’s attention to incidents that 
had occurred between Ethiopians and 
Italians at Walwal. 

1935 

Plebiscite (popular vote) in the Saar Terri- 
tory. 

The Ethiopian Government asked the Council 
to consider its dispute with Italy under 
Article ii, paragraph 2, of the Covenant. 

The Council decided that the Saar Territory 
should be united with Germany. 

The American Senate refused to ratify the 
accession of the U.S.A. to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

At midnight, the incorporation of the Saar 
Territory in the French Customs regime 
ceased and the Territory became an inte- 
gral part of German Customs regime under 
German Administration. (Franco-German 
Agreement of February nth, 1935-) 

Paraguay gave notice of withdrawal from the 
Eeague. 

Germany took over the Government of the 
Saar Territory, of which the Administra- 
tion passed into German hands at midnight. 
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March i^th. 

March I'jth. 

March 21 si. 


March 27//L 
June i2ih. 

Sept. 2jth. 


Oct. yth. 


Oct. 21st. 


Registration by the Secretariat of the Agree- 
ment under which the XJ.S.A. acceded to 
the International I^abour Organisation. 

Bthiopian Government seized the Council of 
its dispute with Italy, in virtue of 
Article 15 of the Covenant. 

Request of the French Government under 
Article ii, paragraph 2, of the Covenant, 
concerning the German Government's 
decisions in pursuance of the German Baw 
of March i6th, 1935, relating to the 
armaments of the Reich. 

J apan ceased to be a Member of the lyeague. 

Signature of the Buenos Aires Protocols 
putting an end to hostilities between 
Bolivia and Paraguay. 

Exchange at Bogota of instruments of rati- 
lication to the Protocol signed at Rio de 
J aneiro in May 1934 t>y Peru and Colombia 
constituting a settlement of the Leticia 
dispute. 

The Council, in accordance with Article 1 5 of 
the Covenant, unanimously adopted the 
report of the Committee of Thirteen 
setting forth the circumstances of the 
dispute between Italy and Ethiopia. 

Germany ceased to be a Member of the 
League. 
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DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 

1931 


Jan, 24th. The Council decides to convene the Confer- 

ence for the Reduction and ^imitation of 
Armaments. 


Feb. 2nd. 

Feb. 6th. 

Feb. 2nd-24th. 

Feb. gth. 

Apr. 22nd. 


June 22nd. 
July 2^rd. 


Sept, 14th. 


1932 

Conference opens in Geneva. 

Conference receives the petitions presented 
by international organisations. 

General discussion : Various delegations bring 
forward proposals. 

General Commission set up. 

General Commission adopts a resolution ac- 
cepting the principle of qualitative dis- 
armament. 

President Hoover’s disarmament plan pre- 
sented. 

End of the first phase of the Conference : 
General Commission adopts a resolution 
summarising decisions taken, and defining 
future programme of work : German dele- 
gation makes a declaration of the condi- 
tions upon which its future collaboration 
with the Conference must depend. 

German Government notifies the President 
of the Conference of its decision to with- 
draw from the Conference. 



Sept. 2ist. Conference begins work again. 

Nov. 4ih. French Government presents its Disarma- 

ment Plan. 

Dec. General Commission informed of the agree- 

and nieut reached between Germany, the 

United Kingdom, France, Italy and the 
United States of America, on December 
i2tli, with regard to the question of 
equality of rights and security : Germany 
comes back to the Disarmament Con- 
ference as a result of this agreement. 


1933 


1934 


Mar. i6th. United Kingdom delegation presents its 

draft Disarmament Convention. 

June 2gth. Adjournment of the work of the Conference 

in order to allow of negotiations under the 
direction of the President of the Conference. 

Oct. 14th. Meeting of the Bureau. Germany withdraws 

from the Conference. 

Nov. 22nd. Adjournment of the General Commission 
to January 1934. 


Apr: lyth. 

May 2gih- 
June 1st. 
June 8ih. 


End of the exchange of notes between the 
Governments. 

Meeting of the General Commission. 

The General Commission adopts a resolution 
laying down the programme of work. 
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III. CONVENTIONS AND AGREEMENTS 
CONCLUDED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE LEAGUE i 

I. DISARMAM 35 NT AND SECURITY 

Arms and Ammunition and Implements of War (Supervision of the Inter- 
national Trade in) : 

Gases (Asphyxiating, Poisonous and Other), and Bacteriological Methods 
of Warfare (Protocol for the Prohibition of the Use in War of). Geneva, 
June 17th, 1925 (40). 

* Ifni (Declaration regarding the Territory of). Geneva, June 17th, 1925 

(7 r -f- 3 a). 

* Supervision of the International Trade in Anns and Ammunition and 

in Implements of War (Convention for the). Geneva, June i7tli, 
1925 (II f - 1 - 3 «)• 

Assistance (Financial) ; 

♦Assistance (Convention on Financial). Geneva, October 2nd, 1930 (3 f). 
Disputes (Pacific Settlement of International) : 

General Act. Geneva, September 26th, 1928 (23). 

War (Means of preventing) : 

* Means of preventing War (General Convention to improve the). Geneva, 

September 26th, 1931 (3 r -f i a). 

2. INTERNATIONA^ UAW 

Permanent Court of International Justice : 

* Accession of the United States of America to the Protocol of Signature 

of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice (Protocol 
relating to the). Geneva, September 14th, 1929 (43 r). 

Court (Protocol of Signature of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice). Geneva, December i6th, 1920 (49). 

Clause (Optional). Geneva, December i6th, 1920 (40). 

* Revision of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice 

(Protocol concerning the). Geneva, September 14th, 1929 (47 r). 


t An asterisk before a Convention denotes that it is not yet in force. The 
figures in parenthesis after each title indicate the number of ratifications and 
accessions up to December 31st, 1935. 

See also : Ratification of Agreements and Conventions concluded under 
the Auspices of the Eeagiie of Nations ” (dociimeiit A. 1935). 


i 


'1 

! 
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Covenant of tlie league of Nations (Amendments to the) : 

* Amendment to Article i6 (Protocol of an). First Paragraph to be 

inserted after the First Amended Paragraph of Article i6. Geneva 
October 5th, 1921 (sir). 

* Ainendment to Article 16 (Protocol of an). Second Paragraph to be 

inserted after the First Amended Paragraph of Article 16. Geneva 
October 5th, 1921 (31 r). ' ’ 

* Amendment to Article 16 (Protocol of an). Paragraph to be inserted 

between the New Third Paragraph and the Original Second Paragraph 
of Aiticle 16. Geneva, October 5th, 1921 (31 r). 

* Ainendment to Article 26 (Protocol of an). First Paragraph. Geneva, 

October 5th, 1921 (37 r). 

(Protocol of an), adding a New Paragraph 
after the First Paragraph. Geneva, October 5th, 1921 (37 r). 

=»= Amendment to Article 26 (Protocol of an). Second Paragraph. Geneva, 
October 5th, 1921 (37 r). 

* r ^ ^ (Protocol of an) . Tatter Part of First Paragraph 

Aiticle 16. Geneva, September 27th, 1924 (5 r). 

Article 16 (Protocol of an). Sccoinl Paragraph of the 
Original lext. Geneva, September 21st, 1925 (4 r). 

law (Progressive Codification of International) : 

** ^^ws (Convention on Certain Questions reladn*'^ 

^ Hague, April 12th, 1930 (6 r -j- 3 a). 

Cases of Double Nationality (Protocol. 

* Plague, April 12th, 1930 (5 f -b 3 /rl 

‘ fetatelessness (Protocol relating to a Certain Case of). The Ha^ue 
^ April I2tli, 1930 (6 f -b 2 a). ; .luc ixa^ue, 

* concerning). The Hague, .April i2tli, 


3. TCONOlSriC AND FINANCIAT ACTIVITY 


Agricultural Mortgage Credit ; 

» Creation of an International Agiicnltural Mortgage Credit Comnanv 
with Charter and Statutes. Geneva, May 21st, 

Arbitration Clauses in Commercial Matters : 

Awards (Convention on tire Execution of Foreign Arbitral). Geneva, 

vSeptember 26th, 1927 (31). / 

Clause (Protocol on Arbitration). Geneva, September 24th, 1923 (27). 
Bills of Exchange, Promlssorv^ Notes and Cheques (Unification of Taws on) • 
Conflicts of I.a^ys in connection with Bills of Exchange and Promissory 
N otes (Convention for the Settlement of Certain) , and Protocol. Geneva 
June 7th, 1930 (15). 
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Conflicts of I,a-ws in connection with Cheques (Convention for the i 

Settlement of Certain), and Protocol. Geneva, March intli, 1931’ (14). 

Stamp I,aws in connection with Bills of Exchange and Promissory ;i 

Notes (Convention on the), and Protocol. Geneva, June 7tli, 1930 (16). 

Stamp I^aws in connection with cheques (Convention on the), and Pro- i 

tocol. Geneva, March 19th, 1931 (15). 

XJniforni Baw for Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes (Convention 
providing, a), and Protocol. Geneva, June 7th, 1930 (15). 

Uniform Eaw for Cheques (Convention providing a), and Protocol. 

Geneva, March 19th, 1931 (15). ( 

Counterfeiting Currency (Suppression of) : - I 

Suppression of Counterfeiting Currency (International Convention for ! 

the). Geneva, April 20th, 1929 (22). 1 

Protocol of the International Convention. Geneva, April 20th, 1929, 1 

Protocol (Optional), Gexieva, April 20th, 1929 (12). 1 

Customs : 1 

Simplification of Customs Formalities (International Convention relating 

to the), and Protocol. Geneva, November 3rd, 19:23 (32). * s 

Import and Export Prohibitions and Restrictions (Abolition of) : i 

Bones (International Agreement relating to the Exportation of), Geneva. ’ 

July nth, 1928 (iS). 

Protocol of the Agreement. Geneva, July nth, 1928. ; 

Hides and Skins (International Agreement relating to the Exportation 
of). Geneva, July nth, 192S (18). 

Protocol of the Agreement. Geneva, July nth, 192S. 

Statistics (Economic) : 

Statistics (International Convention relating to Economic). Geneva, 

December 14th, 192S (23). 

Protocol of the International Convention. Geneva, December 14th, 192S, 

Whaling ; , » 

* Regulation of Whaling (Convention for the). Gene\’'a, vSeptember 24tli, i 

1931 {17 y -!- 8 fl). ‘ ' ! 

■ ::f 

4. COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSIT 


B uoyage and Dighting of Coasts (Unification of) : 

lyightships (Maimed) not on their Stations (Agreement concerning). 
Disboii, October 23rd, 1930 (23). 

Signals (Agreement concerning Maritime). Lisbon, October 23rd, 1930(16). 




Danube (Deiii 


: Statute of the) : 


Declaration by the Governments of the Powers which are Parties to the 
Convention instituting the Definitive Statute of the Danube. Geneva, 
December 5th,, 1931 (S s). 

haw' (Unification of River) : 

* Collisions in Inland ISfavigation (Convention for the Unification of Certain 
Rules concerning). Geneva, December gth, 1930 (in). 

]^0gjstiation of Inland Navigation Vessels, Rights iti tern over such 
Vessels, and other Cognate Questions (Convention on the). Geneva 
December 9th, 1930 (o). ’ 

’■'Flag (Convention on Administrative Measures for attesting the Right of 
Inland Navigation Vessels to a). Geneva, December gtli, 1930 (o). 

Road Traffic : 

Signals (Convention concerning the Unification of Road). Geneva 
March 30th, 1931 (n). ’ 

Taxation of luoreign Motor Vehicles (Convention on the), with Protocol- 

^ Annex. Geneva, March sotli, 1931 (iS). 

Triptyclis (Agreement between Customs Authorities in order to facilitate 
Case of Undischarged or host). Geneva, 


Ivlectnc Power (Convention relating to the Transmission in Transit of), 
and Protocol of Signature. Geneva, December 9th, 1923 (ii). 

Flag (Declaration recognising the Right to a) of States having no Sea- 
coast. Barcelona, April 20th, 1921 (36). 

Freedom of Irausit (Convention and Statute on). Barcelona, April 20th 

1921 (34). » i » 

Hydraulic Power affecting more than one State (Convention relating to 
the Development of), and Protocol of Signature. Geneva, Decem- 
ber gth, 1923 (10). 

Maritime Ports (Convention and Statute on the International Regime of), 
and Protocol of Signature. Geneva, December 9th, 1923 (24). 

Aleasurement of Vessels eniplo\’'ed in Inland. Navigation (Convention 
regarding the), and Protocol of Signature, Paris, November 27th 
1925 (17). 

Railways (Convention and Statute on the International Regime of), and 
Protocol of Signature. Geneva, December gth, 1923 (23). 

Waterways of International Concern (Convention and Statute on the 
Regime of Navigable). Barcelona, April 20th, 1921 (21). 

Vmterways of International Concern (Additional Protocol to the Con- 
vention on the Regime of Navigable). Barcelona, April 20th, 1921 
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5 - SOCIAIv AND HUMANITARIAN ACTIVITY 
F, migrants (Transit Card for) : 

Preparation of a Transit Card for Emigrants (Agreement concerning the). 
Geneva, June 14th, 1929 (13). 

Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs (Traffic in) ; 

Opium (Agreement concerning the Suppression of the Manufacture of, 
International Trade in and Use of, Prepared) . First Opium Conference 
of the Teague of Nations, with Protocol and Final Act. Geneva, 
February nth, 1925 (7). ^ , 

Opium Convention (International). Second Opium Conference of the 
League of Nations. Genevai February 19th, 1925 {53). 

Protocol of the International Convention. Geneva, February 19th, 1925. 
Narcotic Drugs (Convention for limiting the Manufacture and regulating 
the Distribution of). Geneva, July 53th, 1931 (56). 

Protocol of Signature of the Convention. Geneva, July 13th, i 93 ^* 

* Smoking (Agreement for the Suppression of Opium-). Bangkok, Novem- 

ber 27th, 1931 (6^). 

Publications (Obscene) : 

Suppression of the Circulation of and Traffic in Obscene Publications 
(International Convention for the). Geneva, September 12th, 1923 
(■ 44 ). 

Refugees : 

* Convention relating to the International Status of Refugees. Geneva 

October 28th, 1933 (2 r -f 8 a). 

Relief Union (International) : 

Relief Union (Convention and Statute establishing an International). 
Geneva, July 12th, 1927 (30). 

Slavery. 

Slavery Convention, signed at Geneva, September 25th, 1926 (^2). 
Traffic in Women and Children. 

Traffic in Women and Children (International Convention for the Sup:^ 
pression of the). Geneva, .September 30th, 1921 f ig). 

International Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women 
of Full Age. Geneva, October nth, 1933 (9 r + 6 a). 


6. intellectual co^^operation 

Films (International Circulation of) : , 

Convention for facilitating the International Circulation of Films of an 
Educational Character. Geneva, October nth, T933 (9^ + 5 a)- 



IV, PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVES 
TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Afghanistan : His Excellency AH Mohamjjd Klian, Official 
address : 31, Princes Gate, Eondon, S.W, 7. 

Union of South Africa : Mr. B. Official address : 

66, route de Ferney, Geneva. 

Albania : Plis Excellency E. KuR'ri, Official address : Hotel 
Ea Residence, Geneva. 

Argentine : liis Excellency Dr. Enriciue Ruiz Guinazu, Official 
address : 13, avenue de Chauipel, Geneva. 

Austria : Plis Excellency E. von Pfuugu, Official address : 
Collonges-Bellerive, near Geneva. 

Belgmm : His Excellency Count H. Carton df WiarT, Official 
address : 137, cliaussee de Charleroi, Brussels. 

Bolivia : His Excellency A. Costa du Rfus, Official address : 
14, avenue Pierre-I®r-de-Serbie, Paris (XVI^). 

Bulgaria : His Excellency Nicolas MomTCHIUOFF, Official 
address : 39, quai Wilson, Geneva. 

Canada : Br. W. A. Riddfuu, Official address : 41, c|uai 
Wilson, Geneva. 

Chile : His Excellency M. Manuel Rivas Vicuna, Official 
address ; i, rue Emile-Yung, Geneva. 

China : His Excellency Hoo Clii-Tsai, Official address : iS, rue 
Charles- Galland, Geneva. 

Colombia : His Excellency Br. Gabriel Turbay, Official 
address : 17, boulevard Helvetique, Geneva. 

i'j- 
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Cuba : His E)xcellency G. DE Beanck y Menocai,, Ofiidal 
address : 6i, rue du Rhone, Geneva. 

Czechoslovakia : His Excellency R. Kunze- Jizersk\% Official 
address : 14, rue Jean-Jaquet, Geneva. 

Denmark : His Excellency W. Borberg, Official address : 
6, route de Pregny, Geneva. 

Ecuador : His Excellency G. Zabdumbide, Official address : 
gi, avenue de Wagrani, Paris. 

Estonia : His Excellency A. Schmidt, Official address : 7, ave- 
nue Gaspard-Vallette, Geneva. 

Ethiopia : His Excellency Belaten Guetta Wolde Maryam 
Ayeben, Official address : 50, rue Cortainbert, Paris (XVIe). 

Finland : His Excellency R. HoBSTi, Official address : 14, rue 
Charles-Bonnet, Geneva. 

Greece : His Excellency Raoul Bibica RoSETTi, Official address : 
2, rue Alfred-Vincent, Geneva. 

Honduras : M. JulidnEopez Pineda, Official address : ^jUs, 
avenue Rleber, Paris (XVI^). 

Hungary : His Excellency Eadislas DE Ve:bics, Official address : 
33, quai Wilson, Geneva. 

Iran : Plis Excellency Mirza Seyed Mostafa Khan Adbe, 
Official address : 39, quai Wilson, Geneva. 

Iraq : His Excellency Sabib Bey Najib, Official address : 
14, rue Charles-Galland, Geneva. 

Irish Free State : Mr. F. T. Cremins, Official address : 41, quai 
Wilson, Geneva. 

Latvia : His Excellency J. Febdmans, Official address : 41, quai 
Wilson, Geneva. . 

Liberia : His Excellency A. SottibE, yOfficial address : ViUa 
Eiberia, Anieres, Geneva. 

Mexico : His Excellency Marte R. Go^^,!^Official address : 
109, rue de Eausanne, Geneva..--' . 
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Netherlands, The : His Excellency Chevalier C. van Rappard, 
Official address : Villa Clairmont, Sulgenbachstrasse 5, Berne. 
Nicaragua : His Excellency T. P. Medina, Official address : 

9, rue Eouis-David, Paris (XVI®). 

Norway : M. E. Olsen Masung, Official address : Genthod- 
Belleviie, Geneva. 

Paraguay : His Excellency R. V. Cabai^i^eRO de Bedoya, 
Official address : 15, rue Eamennais, Paris (XVI®). 

Peru : His Excellency Dr. Luis Miro Quesada, Official address : 
Hotel Bellevue, Geneva, 

Poland : His Excellency T. Komarnicki, Official address : 

4, rue Munier-Romilly, Geneva. 

Portugal : Dr. H. da Guerra Quaresma Viana, Official 
address : 41, quai Wilson, Geneva. 

Roumania : His Excellency C. Antoniade, Official address : 
41, qiiai Wilson, Geneva. 

Siam : His Excellency Phj^a Rajawangsan, Official address : 

23, Ashburn Place, London, S.W.7. 

Turkey y His Excellency Cemal Hiisnii Taray, Official address : 

46, quai Gustave-Ador, Geneva. 

Yugoslavia : Dr. Ivan SoubboHTCH, Official address : 25, quai 
du Mont-Blanc, Geneva. 
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V. INDEX 


Page 


Accounts of Peague 

Audit of accoxints 76 

Administrative Tribunal of 

the Peague 51 

Admission of States to lycague, 
see under league of Nations. 
Aerodrome near the seat of 

Tycague 99 


Afghanistan. . . 13, 14, 69, 74, 113, 

116, 220 

Age of Marriage and Consent. 20S 

Aggressor, Determination of 97, 

115, 117 

Agreements and Conventions 
concluded under Auspices 
of lyCague, see under Con- 
ventions. 

Agricultural Questions . 175-6, 289 

Air Navigation 

Air Transport Co-opera- 
tion Committee, work 

of 183, 189 

I nteniati onal Comm is- 

sion for 234 

0 See also Aerodrome 
Aland Islands, Question con- 
cerning tiS 

Albania.".. 13, 14,, 69, 120, 127-S, 

143. i53> 180 

Allocation of Expenses of 
lyeague, see under Contri- 
butions. 

Amendments to Covenant, 
see under Covenant. 

Ammunition, see under Arma- 
ments, 

Andorra 


Page 

Anglo-Persian Oil Company 

Dispute between United 

Kingdom and Persia. , 135 

Arbitration 

Court of Arbitration .... 67 

Court of International 
Justice, Permanent, see 
that title. 

Disputes, submission to 
arbitration, see under 
Disputes, International. 

General Act of Arbitra- 
tion Ill 

Archceology 

Directors’ Committee of 
Institutes of Archfeo- 
logy a.nd History of 


Art 199 

Archives 

Committee of Expert 

Archivists 199 , 203 

Argentine Republic. . . i 3 ) iS, 59, 


69, 103, 113, 114 

Arnianieiits 

Conference for the Re- 
duction and lyiniita- 
tiou of Armaments 
Historical summarj,' ... 2S6-7 
Organisation and work 103-6, 
107-8 

Preparatory Commis- 
sion 102-3 

Investigatioiu system of: 
Special provisions affec- 
ting certain vS tales. ... 102 
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Page 

Armaments (continued) 

Permanent Advisory 
Commission for Mili- 
taiy, Naval and Air 

Questions loi 

Qualitative and quanti- 
tative limitation, prin- 
ciple of io6 

Rearmament of Germany 13S-9 
Temporary Mixed Com- 
mission 102 

Arts and Tetters 

Committee, Perm., on 

arts and letters 199 

Directors’ Committee of 
Institutes of Archaeo- 
logy and of History of 

Art 199 

Work of Organisation. . . 202 

Assembly of Teague 

Agenda 23 

Bureau of the Assembly. 23 
Committees, principal . . . 23, 26 

Competence 29-31 

Composition 21 

Convocation 22 

Presidency 22 

Procedure 22 

Voting and unanimity 

rule 26-9 

Seat 22 

Sessions and meetings. . . 21-2 

Admission of the pub- 
lic to meetings 29 

Chronological table of 

the sessions 32 

Special powers 29-30 

Assistance 


to Indigent foreigners 206, 211, 

234 

to Tiberian Government . 1 3 1 - 2 

to Minors 210-1 

Mutual, see under Secu- 
rity. 

Assyriansof Iraq, Settlement of 133-5 
Australia 13,69,111 



Page 

Austria. . . 13, 14, 59, 69, 103, 120, 

122, 143, I53> 177, 178 


xAustria-PIungarj:" (I'ormer 
Monarchy) 

Tiqnidation of Estates 

in Yugoslavia, 1921 .. . 120-1 
Austro-Hungarian I'rontier 

(Burgenland) 122 

Auxiliary’' Organisations of 

Teague 55-7 

Balkan Pact, 1934 114-5 

Bangkok Agreement (1931).. 217 

Belgium. . . 13, 33, 59, 69, 103, no 

Bills of Exchange and Pro- 
missory Notes 174, 289-90 

Biological Standardisation 
Permanent Commission 

on 194 

Blind Children 209 

Bolivia. . . 13, 69, 85, 113, 119, 128- 

131, 220 

Bones, Export of i 73*4 

Branch Offices of Teague Or- 
ganisations 

of International Tabour 

Office 63 

of Secretariat 242-3 


Brazil. . . 13, 15, 33, 59, 68, 69, 103, 

113, 114, 133, 200 
Britain, Great, and Northern 
Ireland, United Kingdom of 
See United Kingdom, etc. 

Broadcasting 204, 244-7 

Budget of Teague 

Audit of acco.unts, see 
under Accounts of 
Teague, 

Supervision 75-6 

Table showing annual 
Budgets from 1920 to 

1936 73 

Voting of 30,74 

See also Accounts of 
Teague and Contribu- 
tions, 
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Buildings of lycague 247-9 

Bulgaria.,, 13, 14, 69, 94, 114, 

I 2 I- 2 j 122-3, 126-7, 153, 

177, 179, 220 

Incursions of armed bands 

into frontier districts . . 122-3 
Buoyage and lighting of 

Coasts . . 183, 1S8, 290 

Bureaux, International 234-5 

Bulletin of Information 
on work of Interna- 
tional Organisations . . 235 

Handbook of Interna- 
tional Organisations . . 234-5 
Burgenland 

Austro-Hungarian Fron- 
tier 122 

Burma 

Frontier between Yunnan 

and 144 


Canada 13,69,111 

Cancer 

Advisory Committee on 
the IFnquiry into the 
Radiological Treat- 
ment of Cancer of the 

uterus 194) ^95 

Carelia, Eastern 122 

Chaco 

Gran Chaco Question 
(Dispute between Bo- 
livia and Paraguay) . . 128-31 

Cheques i 74 ) 289-90 

Child Welfare 208-11 

Advisoiy Commission for 
Protection and Welfare 
of Children and Young 

People 205 

Blind children 209 

Child Welfare Committee 

205, 207-10 

Delinquent children and 

juvenile Coiirts 209 

Diseases of infancy 195 


Child Welfare (continued) 

Foreign minors, assis- 
tance to 210-1 

Illegitimate children .... 208-9 

Information Centre 210 

Maintenance orders, exe- 
cution abroad 211 

Return to their homes of 
children and adoles- 
cents 210 

Traffic in children, sec 
Traffic in women and 
children. 

Chile 13, 69, 75 ) ^S) nQ 

China... 13, 14, 34 , 59 , 69, 133, 
144, 193, 194, 196, 201, 
215, 216, 220, 225-6 

Education, public 201 

Frontier delimitation bet- 
ween Burma and Yun- 
nan 144 

Health, public i 93 

Sino- Japanese Conflict. . 133 

Technical Co-operation 
of Deague with the 
i Chinese Government . . 225-6 

I Chronological Summary 270-87 

j Cinematograph 

I Institute, International 

Bdncalional Cinemato- 
graphic (Rome) . . . 200, 230-1 
Work of Child Welfare 

Committee 208 

Work of Intellectual Co- 
1 operation Organisation 203-4 

Colombia... 13, 14, 69, 75, S5, 88, 

135-7 

Commercial Disputes ....... 172-3 

Commercial Daw*, Unification 

of 174, 2S9 

Committees and Commissions 
of Deague, see ^mderthe sub- 
jects concerned. 

Communications and Transit, 
see under Transit, 
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Coinminiications of I^eague at 
Times of Emergenc3% sec 
under Transit 

Conciliation and Non-aggres- 
sion, see Non-aggression, 
etc. 

Consent, Age of 20S 

Contributions of States in 

Arrears 75 

Committee on Allocation 

of Ivxpenses ......... 74 

of Member States. . . 30, 74-5 

from Non-Member States 76 
from Private Sources .... 77 

Conventions and agreements 
concluded under Auspices 

ofthePeague 288-98 

See also under the subjects 
concerned. 

Conversations and Open I„et- 


Corfu Incident 125 

Correspondence, see Conversa- 
tions, etc. 

Costa Rica... 13, 14, 15, 17, 68, 
69, 113, 1 19 

Council of Teague 

Competence 38-43 

Composition : permanent 
and non-permanent 
Members; eligibility 
and re-eligibility.. 33,33-6, 
46-8 

Place of meeting 36 

Prerogatives common to 
Assembty . and Council 

30-1, 3S 

Presidency 37, 42-6 

Procedure and voting. . . 37 

Publicity of meetings. . . 37-8 

Rapporteurs and list of 
subjects distributed 

among 42 

Sessions : Chronological 

table 42-6 

Special powers 38-40 


Court of Arbitration 67 

Court of International J usticc, 

Permanent 66-72 

Advisoiy opinions 71-2 

Competence 67-9 

Compulsory jurisdiction 

(Art. 36 of Statute) 69-70, 85 

Contentious cases 70-1 

Judges and deputy judges 66-7 
Statute and Rules of the 

Court 66 

Work 70-2 

Covenant of Teague 

Amendments 17, 94, loS, 2S9 

Article i 

para, i 18 , 253-4 

2 . 18 , 28, 29, lOT, 254 

3 '• 19 , 254 

Article 2 19 , 254 

Article 3 

para, i 16, 21, 2 5.(. 

2 21,25.}- 

3 29 , 3r, 25.1. 

4 21, 254 

Article 4 

para, i . . 16, 29, 33 , 48, 255 

2 30, 33 , 38, 255 

2b .... 28, 30, 33 , 255 

3 36 , 38, 255 

. 4 . 29, 31, 38 , 12S, 255 

5 34,253 


6 35,255 

Article 5 , 

para. I 26 , 27, 3 /T 256 

2 26 , 28, 37, 256 

.3" 21,256 

Article 6 

para, i 49 

2 .... 30, 38, 51,256 

3 3S, 52, 256 

4 52 , 256 

5 30, 74 , 256 

Article 7 

para, i 20, 257 

3 20, 38,, 2.57 

3 49,257 



Covenant of I^eagne (cont.) 

Article y (cont.) 

para. 4 20 , 49,257 

5 247 , 257 

Article 8 

para, I 100 , 257 

2 39,100,257 

3 100, 257 

4 ■ 39 . 100 , 257 

5 39. 101, 257 

6 101, 258 

Article 9 ..7 101,258 

Article 10 27, 39, 91, 93, 94, 

118, 126, 133, 258 
Article 11 36, 80, 91, 94, 118, 

120, 128, 133 
para. i. . 27, 30. 39, 53, 82 , 
95, 258 

2 . . 30, 53, 82 , X22, I2.f, 
125, 126, 127, 

132, 137, 138, 

139, 144, 258-9 
Article 12 . . 82, 87, 89, 90, 91, 

93, 95, 125, 130, 
143 

para, i 91 - 2 , 259 

2 92,259 

Article 13 . . 53, Si, 82, 85, 89, 

90, 91, 95 

para, i 83 , 259 

2 83 , 259 

3 . . . 83 , 124, 259-60 

4 . . 27, 39 , 83 , 84, 92 , 

260 

Article 14 . 30, 39, 67 - 8 , 71, 83, 
89, 90, 124, 127, 
2 60 

Article 15 . . 36, 53, Si, <82, 84, 

85, go, 91, 95, 99, 
119, 128, 139 
para, i 30, 85 , 260 

2 ... 39, 86, 87, 260 

3 86,87,261 

4 .. 39 , 86 , 87, 130, 

133, 155, 142,261 

5 86, 87, 261 


Covenant of I, 
Article 15 
para. 6 

7 

8 
9 


Article 17 
para, i 


Article 18 
Article 19 
Article 20 
: jiara. i 

Article 2 1 
Article 22 
para, i , 


Page 

eagiie (cont.) 

(coni.) 

. . 27, 86, 87, 93 , 261 
86,87,261 

87 , 89, 261 

30, 87 , 88, 261 

28, 87 , 262 

. . 89, 90, 91, 94, 99, 

143 

. . 27, 95 - 6 , 97, 176, 
262 

96 , 97, 262 

96 , 98, 262-3 

19 , 27, 96 , 263 

36, 91 

39, 81, 89 , 263 

40, 81, 89 , 263 

89 , 263 

40, 90 , 263-4 

53 - 4 , 239, 264 

.27, 30, 81,90,119,264 


Article 23 


. . . 145 , 265 
. . . 145 , 265 
. . . 145 , 265 
. . . 148 , 265 
. . . 149 , 266 
. . . 151 , 266 
40, 147 , 266 
40, 147 , 266 
40, 147 , 266 


Article 24 
para, i . 


31 5 58, 267 

224, 267 

31, 205, 212, 267 

31. 267 

... 31,182,267 

... 31,191,267 


. . . 234 , 267-8 
18 , 40, 52, 26S 
. . 24, 234 , 268 



Covenant of I,eague (cent.) 

Article 25 235, 268 

Article 26 28, 30 

para, i 268 


Compatibility of tlie 
Covenant with other 
international obliga- 
tions 

Text 253-268 

Criminal Taw, Unification of 

Bureau, International . . 2 1 1 

Criminal Police Commission, 

International 211 

Cuba 13, 14, 69, 75 , 1 14 

Customs Formalities, vSimpli- 

lication of . 171-2 

Czechoslovakia ... 13, 59 j ^ 9 j 103, 
no, 114, 115, 123, 
124-5, 153, 193 




Danube 

Permanent Technical Hy- 
draulic System Com- 
mission 41 

Danzig (Free City of) ... 15, i 7 , 20, 

40, 68, 113, 156-7 

177, 180 

Harbour and Watenvays 

Board 4 ^ 

Defence Expenditure, Publi- 

citj'’ of 105 

Demir-Kapu Incident 126-7 

Denmark ... 13, 14, 69, in, 112 

Diplomatic Privileges and 
Immunities for Representa- 
tives of Teague Members 

and officials of Teague 20 

Disarmament 100-8 

Disease, Campaign against, 
see liealth, Epidemics and 
Prevention of Disease 


Disputes, International 

Albanian frontier dis- 
pute : delimitation and 
alleged violations (Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia and 

Greece) 120 

rc Armed bands into 
frontier districts of 
States bordering on B ul- 
garia (Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia and 

Greece) 122-3 

re Austro - Hungarian 

Frontier (B urgenland ) . 122 

between Bolivia, Peru 
and Chile (Tacna 

Arica Dispute) 119 

between Bolivia and 
Paraguay (Gran Chaco 

Question) 12S-31 

between China and 

Japan i33 

between Colombia and 

Peru (Teticia) 135*7 

Commercial Disputes ... 172-3 
Conventions re settlement 
of diSDutes and secu- 
rity . 108-17,288-9 

between Ethiopia and 

Italy 96, 97, 139-44* 

176-7 

re Eupen and Malmedy . . 117-8 
re Expulsion of (Ecume- 
nical Patriarch from 

Constantinople 126 

between Finland and 

{soviet Russia re 

Eastern Carelia 123 

re Greco-Bulgarian fron- 
tier (Demir Kapu inci- 
dent) 126-7 

between Greece and 

Italy (Corfu incident) . 125 

betw-eeii Greece and 

Turkey (delimitation of 
the frontier at Maiitza) 127 


IMS 




303 
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Disputes, luteriiatioual (cont.) 
between Hungary and 
Czeclioslovakia re fron- 
tier in Salgotarjan 

region 123 

between Hungary and 
Yugoslavia re frontier 

question... 123, 137 

between Iran and Iraq re 

frontier question 144 

betw'een Lithuania and 

Poland iiS-g 

Memel, Question of 125 

re Minorities, see under 

that title 

over Nationality Decrees 
in Tunis and Morocco. 123-4 
Pacific settlement (Cove- 
nant, Articles ii, 13, 

15, 17 and 19) 79 - 90 , 173 

between Panama and 

Costa Rica '..... 119 

between Persia andvSoviet 
Russia (P^nzeli Affair) . 118 

re Polisli-Czechoslovak 
frontier (Janorzina 

question) 124-5 

Political disputes dealt 
with by Teague of 

Nations 117-45 

betw’een States Members 
of Teague (Art. 15) ... S4-9 

between States of which 
onty one, or neither, is 
a Teague Member 

(Art 17)' 89-90 

Tacna-Arica dispute .... 119 

between Turkey and 

Iraq (Mosul affair) ... 126 

between United Kingdom 
and Finland rt Fin- 
ni.sh vessels employed 

dui'ing War 132 

between United' Kingdom 
and Persia re Anglo- 
PersiiRi Oil Company , 135 


Page 

Disputesjlnteniational (coni ) . 
Upper-Silesian Question 
(P'rontier between 
Germanj’- and Poland) .. 12 1-2 
betw'’een Yugoslavia and 
Hungar^^ re Marseilles 

crime 137.8 

Dominican Republic 13, 14, 69, 114 
Drugs, see Opium. 

Fastem Bureau at Singapore, 
see under Health. 

Fastem Carelia, see under 
Carelia, Fastern. 

Fconomic Work of the Teague 

167 , 168 , 169 , 170 - 7 , 
284-90 

Plconomic Committee ... 167, 

16S-9, 170 

Fconomic and Monetary 

Conference 172 

Fconomic relations, Inter- 
national I 70- I 

Fconomic Relations Sec- 
tion of Secretariat , . 167, 169 

Ecuador . . 13, 14, 6g, 75 

P'ducation 

Advisory Committee on 
Teague of Nations 

Teaching 199, 202 

in China : reorganisation 
of public education, ... 201 

Higher Education, Com- 
mittee of Directors of 199, 202 
School text-books, revi- 
sion 19S 

Work of the Int. Intellec- 
tual Co-operation Orga- 
nisation. 198, igg, 200, 202-3 

Egypt 15. 68, 103, 1 13 

Electric Questions 

Permanent Committee on 183 
Emergency 

Communications of 


Teague at times of . . 98-100 
Fuzeli Affair 1118 


A 


Equality of Rights 104 

Equipment, National 

Committee of Enqui^’ on 
Questions relating to 
public works and natio- 
nal technical equipment 183 
Estonia ... 13, 14, 59 , 69, 

153, 177, iSo 

Ethiopia 13, 14, 69, 88, III, 

139-44 

Dispute with Italy, see 
under Disputes. 

Eupeii and Malmedy 117-8 

European Union, Commission 

of Enquirj^ for 164 

Exhibitions Bureau, Inter- 
national 234 

Export Prohibitions, see 
Import and ' Export 
Prohibitions. 

Finances of Eeague 

See Accounts of Eeague 
Budget of Eeague 
Contributions of States 
Supervisoiy Commission 
Financial Assistance 

Convention for 1 1 2 

Countries assisted : 

Albania.. 180 

Austria 177, 178 

Bulgaria i 77 , i 79 

Damdg i 77 , i 79 

Estonia 177, iSo 

Greece i 77 . i 79 

Hungary i 77 > 17S-9 

Eiberia i3i“2 

Rouniania iSo 

Saar Territory 18 r 

Financial Work of the Eeague 

167 , 168 , 169 , 177 - 81 , 
289-90 

Financial Committee 167-S 

Financial Section of 

Secretariat ...... 167,169 

Fiscal Committee 168 


Financial Work of the Tycague 
(coni.) 

Gold Delegation 167 

Statistical Experts, Com- 
mittee of 167, 168 

Finland 13, 6g, in, 112, 115, 

116, 122, 132, 153 
Finnish vessels employed by 
United Kingdom during 
war : claim of P'inlaiid... 132 

Fiscal Committee 168 

France ... 13, 33 , 34 , 59 , 69, 103, 

107, no, 116, 123, 123, 
13S, 139, 140, 142, 155, 
195, 215, 217 

p'rontiers 

Delimitation of, and dis- 
putes re, see under Dis- 
putes. 

General Act of Aiiutration 
{1928), seeunder Arbi tration. 
Germany ... 14, ^ 5 , 34 , 59 , ^’ 9 , 

103, 104, no, 1 13, 116, 
121, 138, 1:55, 160 

Rearmament 138-9 

Gold Delegation 167 

Greece .. . 13, 14, 69, 94, iii, 114, 
120, 122, 125, 126, 151, 

177, 179, 193 

Guatemala 13, 69, 1 14 

Haiti 13, 14, 69, 1 14 

Health, Epidemics and Pre- 
vention of Disease . 191 - 7 , 225 - 6 
Advisory Committee 011 

Technical Studies .... 194 

Advisory Council 19 1 

Biological standardisation 197 
Child Welfare, see that title. 
Conference of Directors of 
Schools and Institutes 

of Hygiene 194 

Disease, Campaign against 194-5 
Ea.stern Bureau a, t Singa- 
pore and Advisorj- 
Gouucil 192-3, 194 



Page 

Health, Epidemics and Pre- 
vention of Disease (coni.) 
Hpidemiological Intelli- 
gence and PnblicHealth 

Statistics Service 192 

Health Committee 19 1 

Health Section of the 

Secretariat 192 

Igaison system between 

Health Administrations 193 

Rural h5’giene 196 

T echnical collaboration 

of Health Organisation 
w'itli Governments . . . 193, 

196, 225-6 

HedjaZj see Sa’udi Arabia. 

Hides, Hxport of 175-4 

Historical Summary of the 

lycaguc^ 270-87 

Honduras 13, 14, 69 

Howard Reague for Penal 

Reform 211 

Housing 

Committee on studj^ of 

Urban Housing 194 

Hungarian Optants 

Expropriation by Rou- 
manian Government of 


landed properties of . . 124 

Hungary ... 13, 14, 59, 69, 122, 

123, 124, 137, 13S, 143, 
153 > 177, 17S-9 

I-Iydrographic Bureau, Inter- 
national 234 

Ibero-American Collection. . . 202 

Iceland 15, 68, 1 13 


Illegitimate Children 208-9 

Import and Export Prohibi- 
tions and Restrictions 173-4, 290 
Incidents on Frontiers, see 
wider Disputes. 

“ Index Translationum 198 

India ... 13, 59, 69, 75 , 215, 

220 
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Indigent Foreigners, Assistance 

to 206, 211, 234 

Inland Navigation 190 

Committee forUnification 

of River Raw 183 

Conventions 291 

Permanent Committee for i S 3 

Permanent Technical Hy- 
draulic vSystem Com- 
mission of the Danube 41 

Institutes, see under the sub- 
jects concerned. 

Intellectual Co-operation . 199-205 


International Committee 

on 199 

National Committees . . . 200 

Intellectual Rights 203 

International Relations, Scien- 
tific Stud}’ of 201 

Investigation, System of 
special provisions affecting 
certain vStates 102 


Tran (Persia). . 13, 6g, 94, 112, 115, 

118, 135, 144, 215, 220 
Iraq ... 13, 14, 69, 73 . 126, 133-5, 
144, 153, 215 
Settlement of Assyrians 

of Iraq 133-5 

Irish Free State . . . 13, 14, 69, in 
Italo-Ethiopian dispute, see 
tmder Disputes. 

Italy ... 13, 33, 59, 69, 88, 96, 97, 
103, 107, no, 113, 116, 
125, 138, 139-44. 155. 

176-7 

Japan ... 14, i5. 34, 59. 68, 69, 103, 
107, 113. 133. 215, 220 


Sino- Japanese conflict .. 133 

Jaworziua 

Question re Polish-Cze- 
choslovak frontier .... 124-5 
Jewish Refugees, see Refu- 
gees : Pligh Commissariat. 

Rabour, Forced 224 
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Page 


T,abour Organisation, Inter- 


Application of Conven- 
tions (Supervision of) . . 62-3 

Branch Offices and Na- 
tional correspondents . 63 

Constitution and Organi- 
sation.. ... 

Correspondents, nat ional 

(list) 63 

Draft Conventions adop- 
ted (list) 64-5 

Framing of Conventions. 6.1 
Functions and activities 

61-3, 224 

Publications 63 

Recommendations to Go- 
verning Bod5?’ Cl 

Relations between the 
I. F. O. and : 

Perm. Court of Int. 

Justice 60 

Secretariat 60 

l^yanguages, Official 20 

Fatvia .. . 13, 14, 59, 69, III, 115 ) 
116, 153 

Fausanne, Treatj^ 01,1923. 153,271 
Faw Association, Inter- 

’ national 21 t 

T.,eague of Nations 

Admission of States 

Members 18-9 

Chronological Table .. 13-4 

Invited States 13 

Original Members .... 13 

States admitted to 
Feague since Cove- 
nant came into force 13 

Aims 15-6 

Buildings of Feague .... 247-9 
Constitution and organi- 
sation.... ...... 11-77 

Covenant of Feague, see 
that title. 

Plistorical Summary . . . 270-S7 
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Feague of Nations (cont.) 

I,.eague of Nations Teach- 
ing, Advisoiy Com- 
mittee on 199,202 

Political activities of 

Feague 78-164 

Relations with outside 

world 237 - 50 , 293-5 

Seat • 20 

Sphere of Action 19--^ 

States Members 

Admission, see above. 
Contributions, see that 


title. 

Fist 12, 13 

Technical work of 

Feague 167-226 

Universality 16 


See above States Mem- 
bers of the Feague. 

Fegal Committee, Permanent 1S3 
Feprosy 

Centre, Iiiteniational, for 
Research (Brazil) 193, 233-4 
Feticia 

Conflict between Colom- 
bia and Peru 135-7 

Fetters, see Arts and Fetters. 
Fiberia 13,14,69,131-2 

Administrative and finan- 
cial Assistance of 

Feague 13 1-2 

Fibraries 

Committee of Fihrary 

Experts i 99 ) 203 

Feague library 243-4 

Fiechtenstein i5) 68 

Fighting of Coasts, see 
Buoyage, etc. 

Fimitation of Armaments, see 
under Armaments. 

Fiquidation of Estates of 
Former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarch}’- in Yugoslavia, 

1921 




120 
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Piquor Traffic 

Central Internationa] 

Office for the Control 

of, in Africa 234 

Xyithuania . . . 13, 14, 59, 69, 115, j 

116, 118-9, 151 

Toans floated under Teague 

auspices 177-S1 

Tocarno Agreement, 1925... no 
Toudon, Treaties of, 1933 ... 115 

Tuxemburg 13, 69, in j 

I\Ialaria | 

Malaria Cominissiou . . 19^1, 195 ! 

Maimed}^ Plupeii and 117-8 

Mandates 145-52 : 

A Mandates .... 146, 148-9 ; 

E Mandates .... 146, 149-50 i 

C Mandates .... 146, 151-2 

Covenant provisions and ^ 

organisation of man- 
dates system 40,145-8 

Perraanent Commission. . 147-8 
Manufacture of Arms, see 
under Armaments. 

Manufacture of Drugs, see 
under Opium, etc. 

Maritime Questions 

Permanent Committee for 
Ports and Maritime 

Navigation 1S3 

Buoyage and lighting of 

coasts 183, 18S 

Conventions 291 

Tonnage measurement of 

ships 183 

Maritza 

Delimitation of frontier 
between Greece and 

Turkey 127 

Marriage, Age of, see under 
Age of Marriage. 

Marseilles Crime 

Request by Yugoslav 

Government . 137-8 


Members of Teague, sec under 
Teague of Nations. 

Memel Question 125, 155 

Mexico, United States of . . . 13, 14, 

18, 59, 6g, 75 , ii-l- 

Military Questions, see under 
Armaments. 

Minorities, Protection of . , . . 153-7 
Albanian minorities in 

Greece 127-8 

Obligations 156 

Procedure of Teague 
with regard to minority 

questions 156-7 

Rights 155-6 

See also Hungarian 
Optants and Upper 
Silesia. 

IMiuors 


P'oreign, assistance to .. 210-1 

Special jurisdiction 209 

See also Child Welfare. 

Monaco 15,68 

Monetarj- and Economic 

Conference (1933) 172 

“ Monthly Summary ” 242 

Moral Disarmament 107-8 

Mosul Affair 126 

Motor Vehicles 

Taxation of foreign motor 

vehicles : Convention . 187 

IMuseums 

Experts’ Advisory Com- 
mittee of International 
Museums Office 199 

Nansen International Office 

for Refugees 233-3 

Narcotics, campaign against, 
see Opium and Other Dan- 
gerous Drugs. 

Nationality Decrees in Tunis 
and Morocco 123-4 


Naval Armaments, Timitation 
of, see under Armaments. 
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Navigation 

Air, see Air Navigation. 

Inland, see Inland navi- 
gation. 

Maritime, Maritime 

questions. 

Netlierlands . . . I3) ^4, 69, in, 

112, 215, 220 

Neuilly, Treat}^ of, 1919 

102, 153, 271 

New Zealand i3> ^9) 

News 

Diffusion of false news 240 

for Overseas 242 

Nicaragua .... 13, 69, 112, 114 

Non-aggression and Concilia- 
tion 

Pact of Rio de Janeiro 

(1933) ^^ 3-4 

Norwaj^ 13. ^ 4 ) 69, 

Nutrition 

Plxpert Commission on. . . 194 


(Ecumenical Patriarch 

Expulsion from Constan- 
tinople 126 

Official Journal ” 239 

Opium and Other Dangerous 

Drugs 212-21 

Advisory Committee on 
Traffic in Opium and 
Other Dangerous Drugs 212-3, 
221 

Central Opium Board, 

Permanent 213-4, 218 

Conventions, Interna- 

tional 

igi2 : Plague Conven- 
tion 215-6, 217 

1925 : Geneva Agree- 
ment and Conven- 
tion . 216, 2I7-8, 292 

1931 ; Bangkok Agree- 
ment 217, 292 


Opium and Other Daiigerotis 
Drugs (coni.) 

Conventions, Interna- 
tional ( coni.) 
on Manufacture and 

Distribution 21S-9, 220-1, 
293 

Far East, Commission 

of Enquiry in 216 

Illicit Traffic, suppression 

of 231 

Manufacture of drugs. . . 217-9 

Prepared Opium 215-7 

Raw materials ........ 219-20 

Supervisor}'- Body .... 214, 219 

Pacific Settlement of Disputes 
and Organisation of Peace 
See under : 

Armaments : Conference 
for the Reduction and 
Eimitatioii of Arma- 
ments. 

Covenant : Articles 10, 

II, 13, 15, 16, 17. 

Disputes. 

Security. 

War or Threat of war. 

Pact of Paris (Briand-Kellogg 

Pact), 1928 1 13 

Pact of Rio de Janeiro, 1933. 113-4 

Pan-American Union 114 

Panama 13, i 4 , 69, ii 4 > J ^^9 

Paraguay . i3> 69) 12S-31 

Passport Facilities i S 3 

Penal and Penitentiary Ques- 
tions. .. . 211 

Pensions Fund 5 ^ 

Permanent Representatives to 

Eeague (Eist) 293-301 

Persia, see Iran. 

Poland .13, 59, 68, 69, 103, no, 115, 
118-9, 121-2, 153. 9:55) 159 
Political Activities of the 


Eeague 78-164 

Pollution of the sea by Oil .... 188-9 
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Ports, Maritime, see under 
Maritime Questions. 

Portugal... 13,14,69,215 

Press 

Relations with Peague 240, 241 
Printing, Reague 

See Publicity, etc. 

Private law, Unification of 
International Institute , 

Rome 231-2 

Private Organisations, Ifiaison 

with Reague 243 

Protocol of Geneva (1924) . . 109-10 
Public Works 

Committee of Rnquiry on 
Questions relating to 
Public Works and 
National Technical 

Equipment 183 

Publicity and Reague Publi- 
cations 239-41, 242, 243 


Radio-Nations 244-7 

Railways 

Coneentioii on Interna- 
tional Regime of (1921) 

1S4, 291 

Disputes regarding reor- 
ganisation of railways 
of the former Austro- 
I-Iungarian Monarchy , 184-5 
Model Conventions on 

Railway frontier traffic 1S5 
Permanent Committee f or 

Transport by Rail .... 183 

Red Cross 235) 236 

Refugees 222 - 3 , 293 

High Commissariat in 
Rondon (for Jewish 
and other refugees) ... 222-3 
Inter-Governmental Ad- 
visory Commission. ... 233 

Nansen International Of- 
fice 232-3 

Relief Union, International. . 235-6 


Page 

River Raw- 

Committee for Unifica- 
tion of 183, 190 

Conventions 291 

Road Traffic 185-7, 290 

Roumania ... 13, 14, 59, 69, 75, 

114, 115, 122, 124, 153, 
180 

Rural Hygiene 196-7 


Saar Territory- 160-3,181 

Governing Commission. . 161 

Plebiscite and result 161-2 

Transfer of territory to 

Germany 163 

Saint Germain, Treaty of, 

1919 102, 153, 271 

Sales Department of Reague 

Publications 241 

vSalgotarjan Region 

PT-ontier between Hun- 
gary and Czechoslova- 
kia 123 

Salvador 13,69, 114 

San Marino 15, 68 

Sanctions provided by Ar- 
ticle 16 of the Covenant 
General Question of ap- 
plication 39, 94-5 

against Italy 144. 176-7 

Sa’udi Arabia. . 15, 68, 69, 103, 113 
School Text-books, Revision 

of 19S 

vSciences, Plxact and Natuml 203 

Secretariat of Reague 49-55 

Branch Offices 242-3 

Officials, Nomination and 

Duties 49 '5 1 

Organisation and Sec- 
tions 5 4 "5 

See also under subjects 
concerned. 

Pensions Fund, Staff 50 

Secretary-General, see that 
tiile. 
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Secretary-General 

Appointment of 30,51 

Deputy vSecretaries-Ge- 

neral . 51 

Inunctions of 52-4 

Security 91-100 

Communications of 
Deague at times of 
emergency 98 -100 


Conventions in connec- 
tion with Settlement of 
disputes and seciiritj^ 108-17 
Financial Assistance, see 
ihat title. 

Pacific settlement of in- 
teniational disputes, 
sec under Disputes. 

vSiam 13, 69, 75. - 15 

Singapore, Kastern Bureau at, 

‘ice under Flealtli. 

Sino- Japanese Coiinict 133 

vSkins, Iwxport of i 73'4 

vSlavery 226 

Committee of Pixperts, 

temporary 224, 226 

Couvention, 1926 292 

Permanent Ad visory Con i- 

mittee 224 

Sleeping-sickness 193 

vSocial and Humanitarian 

work of the Deague. 205 - 10 , 292 
Soviet Russia, see Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Spain 13, 33, 59, 69, 103, III 

vStamps, Special . 250 

States Members of the Deague, 
see under Deag^ie of Na- 
tions and under the Names 
of the various States. 

Statistical Experts, Conimit- 


tee of 167, 1 68 

vSupennsory Commission .... 75-6 

Sweden ....... 13, 14, 69, 103, nS 

Switzerland. ...... 13, 14, 69, iii 
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vSj'philis, Treatment of 

Committee of Directors 

of Euc[n.iry . 19 1 

Taciia - A r ica 1 ) is p li t e . 1 1 9 

Tonnage INI ca sun ■merit of 

Ships 

Technical Committee. . . 1S3 t:! 

Trachoma 195 

Trade in Anns, see under Ar- 
maments : ]\IamiL’acliirc aiai 
trade. 

Traffic in Opium ami ('>lhcr 


i Dangerous Drugs, St’t' Opium, 
1 Traffic ill Women and Cliil- 
i dreii CommiUce. lutcr- 


iiatioual : work. . . . 205, 206-7 

Conventions, 1921 and 
1933 292 


Transit arid Commun ications 

182-90. 290-1 


Advisory and Technical 
Committee for Commu- 
nications and Transit. 1S2 

Committees, permanent 

(list) 183 

Committees, temporarv 

(list) ...' '. I S3 

Communications at times 

of emergency 98-100 

Conferences, General ... 1S2 
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